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TO 

MY DAUGHTER, 
ANNA KISSAM EMBURY, 

THIS LITTLE VOLUME 
IS AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED. 



TO IVIY READERS. 

Mt intention, in writing the following Tales,has 
been, to illustrate, in a simple and pleasing man- 
ner, some of the most important lessons of early 
education. ' ' Truth severe, hy fiction drest , ' ' has 
long been a favorite, with both authors and read- 
ers ; but it too often happens, that the fine pro- 
portions of her noble figure, are completely con- 
cealed beneath the many-colored drapery which 
was designed only to adorn it, and her divine Im- 
eaments quite obscured by the veil which ought 
only to have softened their stem beauty. Wheth- 
er such has been the result of the present attempt 
to decorate her in a garb, the plamest that fancy 
could devise, I am not qualified to judge. I have 
employed no elegance of diction, I have essayed 
no polish of style, I have sought no literary dis- 
tinction. My sole object has been to do good to 
others, even as others have done good to me ; and, 
however inadequate my powers, I have learned 
too many lessons of life from apparently insignifi- 
cant teachers, to doubt that^ \{ "W^ c,«sssmqX Vsfc 
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6 TO MT READERS. 

faithful over many things, we are hound to be 
faithful over the few with which we have been 
intrusted. If a single ray of light he thrown, from 
these pages, upon the difficult path of duty, my 
labor will not have been in vain. 

From the midst of a peaceful and happy home, 
— a home gladdened by the voices of joyous 
childhood, I send forth these "pictures" of 
early struggles and temptations and errors. To 
each one of you, my young readers, I come as a 
s)rmpathizmg friend, who has not yet outlived the 
remembrance of her own wayward youth, much of 
the experience of which, she has embodied in the 
volume now offered to your acceptance. "As 
in water face answereth to face, so the heart of 
man to man." 

Brooklyn^ (L. /.) July Ist, 1839. 
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THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 

" Sorrow is better tban laughter ; for by tbe sadness of the 
countenance the heart is made better." — ^Eccles. viL 3. 

*' Mother," said Ellen Davies, as they were 
returning from a visit to an unfortunate neighbor, 
" mother, I heard you tell Miss Mordaunt yes- 
terday that every thing v;ras ordered for the best ; 
but how can you think so when you see the mis- 
fortunes of poor old Sarah ? She is one of the 
best women in the world, yet she has always been 
subjected to severe affliction ; and now, smce her 
house was burned down, her son killed, and her- 
self disabled by a faUing beam, it seems to me 
she has suftered all that can befall humanity." 

" Her misfortunes are, indeed, great, Ellen ; 
but they have not destroyed her own faith in the 
goodness of God. In the midst of her afflictions 
she can say, in the language of Job, 'shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and shall we 
not receive evil ?' We may not always be able 
to penetrate the cloud, and discover why certain 
things have happened, or certain plans been 
brought to nought ; but we are bound to believe 
that God's purposes are wise and good." 

" But, mother, poor Sarah was such a pious, 
excellent woman !" 

" Trde, EUen, she is all yow Ae^CTiJa^ >Bet \a 
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be ; but such trials as she has endured, are intend- 
ed to strengthen the Christian's faith. I have 
known many a case of suffering, which seemed 
quite as unmerited as the one we have just wit- 
nessed ; but I have never doubted the goodness 
of an overruling Providence. The only thing 
which can enable one to bear up, under severe 
affliction, is a firm belief in the promises of scrip- 
ture. ' Whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth ; 
and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.' 
But sometimes the good effects of adversity are 
made visible in this world ; and I remember an 
instance, which occurred in my early days, of 
which one of my playfellows was the subject, and 
which I then thought a case of unmitigated severi- 
ty. Sit down here, Ellen, and I will tell you the 
tale, only substituting other names for those of 
the parties. 

" Juliana Waldegrave was the only daughter of 
wealthy and indulgent parents, who lavished upon 
her all that affection could suggest, or money pro- 
cure. She was a child of exceeding beauty. I 
remember, well, her snowy skin, her golden curls, 
her large blue eyes, and her rosy mouth. The 
expression of her countenance was one of surpass- 
ing sweetness ; it was just such a face as paint- 
ers fancy, when they depict a cherub. She was 
the only spoiled child I ever knew, who was not 
positively disagreeable. Proud, high-spirited, 
and often wilfiU as she was, there were yet so 
many generous impulses in her nature, that it was 
guhe impossible not to love her. • 
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'^ Her mother was one of the gayest women in 
society. To excite the admiration of the fash- 
ionable world, by her dress, her equipage, and 
her brilliant parties, was the height of her ambi- 
tion ; and Juliana's extreme beauty had made her 
the pet and the pride of her heart. She used to 
look at the little girl, and anticipate her future tri- 
umphs, when she should lead her into the ranks 
of fashion. * She will be beautiful,' she would 
often exclaim, ' and O ! how proud I shall be 
of her.' The most lavish expenditure was be- 
stowed upon her education. Masters of the high- 
est order were provided to instruct her ; and the 
formation of her manners was intrusted to a Pa- 
risian governess. In short, she was taught every 
thing except the ' wisdom which cometh from 
above ;' but in all that appertains to religious in- 
struction, she was lamentably deficient. It is true, 
she sometimes read the beautiful scripture stories 
which abound in the Old Testament ; but she 
never thought of their application as moral lessons. 
The beauty of early piety had never been pre- 
sented, to her view ; and if she thought of religion, 
at all, it was as something which people naturally 
acquired as they grew old. Naturally amiable 
and sweet-tempered, she was rendered impetuous, 
by constant indulgence ; and the flatteries of her 
mother's guests seemed likely to destroy eflfectu- 
ally the beautiful simplicity of her character. 

" She was about ten years of age, when she was 
allowed to accompany her mother to a fashionable 
watermg-place, where her beauXy ^VVt^cXa^ ^ss»^ 
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versal attention. One day, a party from the ho- 
tel set out to visit a neighboring mountain, whose 
summit conmianded an extensive and magnificent 
prospect. Juliana insisted upon making one of the 
company ; and being as light of foot as a deer, 
notwithstanding the difficulty of the ascent, she 
reached the topmost cliff, while the rest of the 
party were slowly toiling up the steep ascent. 
Planting herself on the edge of an overhanging 
cUff, with her back leaning against a saphng, she 
awaited the coming of her mother. ^ Look at 
that exquisite picture,' exclaimed one of the gen- 
tlemen, as he espied the lovely child standing in 
an attitude of unconscious grace, her bright hair 
blown back by the summer wmd, and her beauti- 
ful face glowing with exercise. The attention of 
the whole party was arrested, but her mother saw 
only the peril of her situation ; and in the pierc- 
ing tone of alarm, she called to Juliana to retire 
from her dangerous position. The laughing girl 
only replied, by playfully flinging a small pebble 
at the nearest of the ascending group. As she 
stooped to pick up another, her foot slipped on 
the smooth rock, and she was precipitated over 
the edge of the cliff. A cry of horror burst from 
the group below ; the ladies hastened to the sup- 
port of Mrs. Waldegrave, while the gentlemen 
sprang forward to the assistance of the child. 
Fortunately, the cliff, on which she had stood, 
was only about ten feet above ,the body of the 
mountain, and as she had fallen upon a thick bed 
of leaves, which filled up a ravine formerly made 
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by the winter rains, she was taken up, apparently 
but slightly injured. A few bruises on her face, 
and a sense of pain in her limbs, were the only 
effects which she now experienced ; and as the 
gentlemen bore her home in their arms, she in- 
dulged in many a merry jest at her own folly. 

" But her mirth was soon to be changed into 
mourning. On the morrow, Juliana became sen- 
sible that she had received a severe blow in her 
back, which must have come in contact with a 
stone as she fell ; but, though suffering from pain 
and lassitude, she determined to say nothing about 
it, hoping that in a few days she should be quite 
well. Contrary to her expectations, however, 
the pain increased in violence, until at length all 
concealment was at an end. She was immediately 
removed, with all care, to her father's house ; the 
best medical aid was procured, and it was then 
ascertained that she had received a severe injury 
of the spine. 

" How can I describe Mrs. Waldegrave's afflic- 
tion ? She loved her daughter with a mother's 
tenderness, she looked on her with more than a 
mother's pride ; and thus to behold her ambition 
and affection at once crushed, almost overpowered 
her. Juliana now became a great sufferer. Her 
pains were, at times, excruciating ; and when she 
found a temporary alleviation of her bodily pangs, 
she was the victim of mental torture. The idea 
of death, is always terrible to an uninstructed and 
unenlightened child. Nothing but faith in the 
promises of Christ ; nothing but \o\ft fox ^^ YssA 

2 \^ 
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Saviour who said, ' suffer little children to come 
into me,' can reconcile the hopeful spirit of youth 
o the idea of the dread change ; and poor Juliana 
lad no such solace. She thought of her beloved 
parents ; of her dear brother ; of her many enjoy- 
nents ; and her more brilliant anticipations, until 
ler heart rose in bitter rebellion against the decree, 
i^hich had thus prostrated her pride and her hopes. 
Jnable to move a limb, and dependent entirely 
ipon others, for every comfort, she became im- 
patient and petulant. Her countenance, often dis- 
orted with pain, and always wearing an expres- 
ion of suffering, lost a great portion of its beauty; 
nd no one, .who looked upon the pallid features 
BcJ warped figure of the poor little invalid, could 
lave recognised the beautiful and graceful creature, 
irho, but a few weeks before, had bounded through 
he garden like a young antelope. In vain her 
Qother sought to furnish her witli amusement, | 

or the weary hours of extreme debility which in- 
ervened between her paroxysms of pain. The 
ttost interestmg books, the most costly toys, the 
Qost fascinating games, all were alike tiresome 
her. The fear of death took entire possession 
f her mind, and she often feared to close her i 

yes in sleep, lest she should never again awake, 
dany months passed away, and the physicians at 
sngth pronounced their opinion, that, with care, 
ler life might be preserved many years, but that 
be would, in all probability^ never quite recover 
ter health* 
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*' ' Will she ever be able to leave her bed ?' 
asked the mother. 

" ' We think she will,' was the reply. 

*' ' Will she be deformed ?' was the next ques- 
tion. 

" The doctors paused ; they could not bear to 
utter the painful truth, and they contented them- 
selves with saying, that ' time must decide.' 

" Mrs. WaJdegrave was again full of hope ; and 
relieved from the fear of immediate death, Juliana 
began again to form plans for the future, though 
she was still utterly unable to raise her head with- 
out assistance. 

' ' Mrs. Waldegrave had been obliged to procure 
a nurse, for her afflicted child ; and as there was 
no longer any use for the governess, her place 
was supplied by an elderly woman, whose charac- 
ter for probity and kindness, formed her strongest 
recommendation. Mrs. More was a woman of 
many sorrows. She had been a happy wife and 
mother, and the mistress of a happy household ; 
but domestic bereavements and pecuniary difficul- 
ties had overwhelmed her. Yet her sorrow had 
been the means of her acquiring knowledge ; and 
as the broken cisterns of earthly happiness ceased 
to afford their sweet draughts, she sought out those 
pure waters, of which, if a man drink, he shall 
never again thirst. Her Bible was her constant 
companion ; and, in the Holy Scriptures, she 
found her guide through life, and her hope in 
death. 

" When she first undeitook l\v^ c«x^ ^1 \Ki^^ 
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Juliana, she was shocked to discover her entire 
want of religious knowledge. The child's mmd 
seemed in total darkness ; a vague idea of a Crea- 
tor of all visible objects, and of another world, 
where the soul must exist after death, seemed to 
be the extent of her ideas on the subject. There 
is in many hearts a tendency to war against the 
will of God ; and, in Juliana's breast, selfishness 
and vanity had urged this propensity almost into 
open rebellion. Mrs. More perceived, that it 
would require careful management, to soften her 
feelings and enlighten her understanding. Natu- 
rally affectionate, the suffering child soon became 
attached to her kind nurse ; and as Mrs. Walde- 
grave, relieved from her fears for Juliana's life, 
was again running the career of gayety and fash- 
ion, Mrs. More had frequent opportunities of 
awakening her interest in the things which belonged 
to her eternal welfare. 

" ' Why are you always reading the Bible, Mrs. 
More ?' said Juliana, one day, as she sat propped 
up by pillows, endeavoring to wile away the time 
by arranging a dissected picture, ' I am sure you 
might find something more amusing in father's 
library.' 

" ' My Bible is to me the most precious of all 
books,' said the good woman, ' it has been my 
guide in prosperity, and my comfort in adversity ; 
it has cheered my hours of sickness, and soothed 
me in my weary loneliness.' 

" Juliana sighed. ' I wish I could understand 
the Bible as you do.' 
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*' ^ The precepts of the Holy Scriptures, my 
child, are so simple, so easy of compreflension, 
that even the most ignorant may derive instruction 
from them. He who took little children in his 
arms and blessed them, though he spake as never 
man spake, yet revealed his truths in language so 
clear and beautiful, that he who runs may read 
them, and many a child has learned to cling to the 
faith of Christ, long before its mind was capable 
of comprehending the mysteries of science.' 

" The entrance of Mrs. Waldegrave, witli some 
visiters to the sick child, interrupted the conver- 
sation ; but, by the thoughtful expression of Juli- 
ana's countenance, Mrs. More perceived that her 
interest had at length been awakened. 

" When next they were alone, Juliana asked 
Mrs. More whether she had really found in the 
Bible a consolation for every affliction. 

" * I will tell you my story, Juliana,' said the 
kind woman, ' and you shall judge for yourself. 
When I was only fourteen years of age, I lost 
my mother, and was left to take care of six help- 
less little children. My father, an industrious, 
hard-working farmer, had no time to look after 
in-door concerns, and it was a severe task for me 
to attend to the milking, baking, cooking, and the 
thousand things which are to be done in a farm- 
house, as well as to manage all the children. We 
had been blessed with Christian parents, however, 
and their precepts were not wholly lost upon us 
The little children were obedient and submissive, 
and I had just become accuslotnedi \.o tis^ \««^ 

2* 
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duties, when my father married again. This was 
a cause of great unhappiness, and I gave way to 
all the impatience of an angry spirit, so that our 
household was by no means a quiet one. 

" * At length, I resolved to quit my father's 
roof ; and, unmindful of my duties to my brothers 
and sisters, I procured employment in the family 
of a neighboring farmer. Here I became exceed- 
ingly troubled in mind. The precepts and prayers 
of my sainted mother came back to my remem- 
brance, with painful distinctness ; and I determined 
to have recourse again to my Bible, which, for 
many months, I had neglected. In that blessed 
book, I found peace ; and, after clearly under- 
standing the grounds of my belief, I became a pro- 
fessor of the faith of Christ. 'The uncharitable 
spirit which I had shown towards my step-mother, 
now seemed to me almost unpardonable. I re- 
solved to return, like the prodigal in the parable, 
and bear meekly every burden that might be laid 
upon me. 

^' ^ I did return, and found the children sadly in 
want of my care. My step-mother was not a bad 
woman ; but she was weak and ignorant. The 
children had been allowed to run wild, and all my 
labor in giving them habits of neatness and order, 
was to be undertaken anew. Often my heart failed 
me, but the Bible always afforded aid to my faint- 
ing spirit. I there learned to control my impatient 
temper. Solomonsays, " Better is he that ruleth his 
spirit, than he that taketh a city ;" and what the 
whe man counsels, the precepts of Christ enable 
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US to perform. I learned there, too, to return 
good for evil. " For if ye love them that love 
you, what reward have ye ?" 

" * For more than ten years, I continued to labor 
in my father's house ; and then left it, to become 
the wife of a young sailor, to whom I had been 
long attached. My husband was a merry-heart- 
ed, generous creature, and, excepting on account 
of his frequent absence from home, the first years 
of my married life were unclouded by a single 
sorrow. All that affection could contrive, or 
industry procure, was lavished upon me ; and I 
loved him with an ardor which seemed to me al- 
most sinful. At length, trouble came. My eldest 
boy, my beautiful, my good Edward, was taken 
ill, during his father's absence, and in three days 
from the time when his eye first grew dim with 
sickness, he was laid in the silent grave. My grief 
was at first unbounded ; for a mother's heart will 
not be comforted when thus bereaved of her little 
ones. But my Bible again became my consola- 
tion, and when I remembered my sweet boy, and 
thought that " of such is the kingdom of heav- 
en," I was resigned to the will of God, trusting 
hereafter to meet, in a better world, those I had 
lost. 

" ^ Misfortunes now thickened around me. 
Soon after my child's death, my husband was ship- 
wrecked ; and though his life was spared, he re- 
turned to me broken in health and in spirits. He 
had endured frightful hardships, his hands and feet 
had been frost-bitten, and after auffeim^fept tmbssj 
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weeks, he was obliged to have both amputated. 
At first, William gave way to utter despair ; he 
felt himself now a helpless burden upon me ; and 
he looked in perfect hopelessness upon our little 
ones, who seemed destined to beggary. But 
the Bible contained promises, even for such afflic- 
tion as ours. " I have been young, and now am 
old," says the Psalmist, "yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread." 
" ' Friends were raised up to us, in the day of 
trouble ; and by their assistance, I was enabled, 
by my needle, to procure a comfortable subsist- 
ence for the family. We never wanted for a mor- 
sel of bread, nor for a warm garment ; and though 
William was confined to his chair, or only enabled 
to move by my assistance, he could yet read for 
me, during the long winter evenings, when I was 
obliged to labor almost until the dawn of day. 
We thus got along, very well, until the scarlet 
fever broke out in our neighborhood, when it 

E leased God to try my faith to the utmost. My 
usband, weakened by previous illness, fell the 
first victim to the ravages of disease. He died 
on the very morning my children sickened. I 
cannot dwell on that period of my history. In 
one week, all were buried. Five graves, side by 

side, in the little churchyard of , mark the last 

restingplaces of my family.' 

" Mrs. More paused, to wipe away the tears that 
trickled down her cheeks, and then continued : 

' ' ' Nothing, but my faith in the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, could have upholden me under such 
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afflictions. But I knew that ' ^ even as a father piti- 
eth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear Him." My hushand and children are re- 
moved from a perilous world ; they have found 
rest. And O ! how much of perfect joy is com- 
prised in the word, Rest, I shall go to them, but 
they shall not return to me ; and I tread the few 
remaining steps of my earthly pilgrimage, with a 
resigned and tranquil spirit, looking unto Him who 
<'came to seek and to save that which was lost." ' 

" Juliana had wept bitterly, during Mrs. More's 
narrative. Child as she was, her faculties had 
developed wonderfully beneath the severe culture 
of affliction, and she felt that such a consolation 
would be to her of priceless value. Again and 
again, her thoughts reverted to the experience of 
her kind nurse ; and the more she reflected, the 
more anxious she became, to obtain the pearl of 
great price. 

** Her frivolous amusements were now thrown 
aside ; and every hour, when she was free from 
pain, was devoted to the study of the Scriptures. 
Mrs. More was no scholar ; but she had so long 
been familiar with the Bible, that she was well 
fitted to explain its great truths to the inquiring 
child. Juliana's affections were enlisted in the 
cause. She sought for a solace under affliction, 
a balm for a wounded spirit, a medicine for a faint- 
ing heart. She knew that whether she was des- 
tined to a long life or to an early death, the world 
was no longer an object of importance to her. It 
mattered little to the votaries ot {a&\iL\OTv^ ^\Nft^^\ 
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she was shut out from among them by the doors 
of a sick-chamber, or by the portals of the tomb. 
She must ever be dead to the world, and she 
sought a refuge from the loneliness of heart and 
weariness of spirit, which had heretofore made life 
an intolerable burden. 

/ " The effect of Juliana's newly-awakened inter- 
est in holy things, was soon visible in her altered 
manner. The passions which had grown up be- 
neath the sunshine of prosperity, were now blight- 
ed by the wintry blasts of adversity. She had 
learned patience, under her affliction ; she had 
taught herself to believe that God's purposes are 
best, and she had learned to say, in sincerity of 
heart, ' God's will be done.' 

" For four years, Juliana never arose from her 
bed ; but the discipline which her character under- 
went during that weary time had a most beneficial 
effect. She became patient, and gentle to her 
attendants, and even cheerful in her ordinary de- 
portment. Her voice was sometimes heard in the 
song of praise, or the hymn of thanksgiving ; and 
her mother marvelled at the change in her formerly 
unhappy child. For more than a year, after she 
was sufficiently recovered to leave her bed, she 
was confined to her chamber ; but the privilege of 
using her limbs, and of occupying herself with 
needlework, was now prized beyond all earthly 
gifts. Oh ! none but those who have watched the 
lagging hours glide 6y, as they lay stretched on a 
bed of sickness and helplessnessj can imagine the 
joy of once more finding active employment* 
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^' As Juliana sat by the open window, the land- 
scape seemed to wear a beauty, unknown before ; 
the flowers seemed decked with richer hues, the 
trees with brighter verdure. The note of the 
birds was filled with more exquisite melody, and 
the soft summer air breathed perfume sweeter 
than had ever before saluted her senses. Grate- 
ful and happy was she to be once more permitted 
to enjoy these delights ; and the thoughts of her 
heart went up in thanksgiving to the bountiful Crea- 
tor, who had ' satisfied the desolate and waste 
ground, and caused the bud of the tender herb to 
spring forth.' 

^' At length she so far recovered her strength, 
as to be able to leave her apartment and descend 
to the drawingroom. Grateful as she felt for her 
renovated health, she could not suppress a feel- 
ing of intense anguish, as she entered the room 
which she had not visited in five long years. As 
the door unclosed, she beheld a well-remembered 
picture of herself, painted shortly before her mis- 
fortune, and exhibiting the perfection of childish 
grace and beauty. Another step, presented to her 
view, in a large mirror, the reflection of her form 
as it now appeared, dwarfed in height, with a large 
hump on one shoulder, and a countenance indica- 
tive of habitual suffering. For one moment her 
fortitude gave way, and sinkmg into her mother's 
arms, she burst into tears. 
. ^^ But the affliction which had disfigured and 
weakened her body, had also beautified and 
strengthened her mind. Resigned Xo \\^i \ssisSsi\- 
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tunes, patient in suffering, tranquil under mortifi- 
cation, and cheerful from principle, she had at- 
tained a nobleness of character, which would 
scarcely have been the accompaniment of a life 
of frivolity and vanity, such as she once seemed 
likely to lead. But she was exceedingly pained 
by the light and profitless pursuits, which she found 
to be the sole occupation of the family. Sincerely 
pious and humble-minded, she scarcely dared to 
hope that success would attend her efforts to win 
them from their follies, but she saw the path of 
duty before her, and she resolved to pursue it with 
unfaltering step. She knew that admonition from 
her would be worse than useless, so she deter- 
mined to lead them by the gentle force of persua- 
sion and example. 

" I cannot tell you all the steps of her progress, 
my dear EUen. A Christian's course is not often 
one of ease. Juliana had difficulties to surmount, 
prejudices to overcome, her own heart to watch, 
and her own suffering body to preserve. But she 
persevered nobly to the end, and her efforts have 
been fully blessed. Through her means, her fam- 
ily were induced to lay aside their vain follies, 
and to seek the ' pearl of price.' Her mother 
has long since gone to her rest, in the full hope of 
a happy immortality ; her father still awaits his 
Master's call, with undoubting faith ; and her only 
brother, who, in early life, seemed bent upon pur- 
suing a career of fashionable foUy, is now a gifted 
and useful minister of the Gospel." 
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^' And what has hecome of Juliana, mother ?" 
asked Ellen. 

'' She still lives, in feeble health, but one of the 
most useful persons in the conmiunity. Though 
never quite free from pain, frequently prostrated 
on the bed of sickness and sadly deformed in per- 
son, she is the source of incalculable benefit to the 
poor. Her time, her talents, and her wealth are 
devoted to the cause of religion and charity. She 
is one of the most cheerful, good-humored women, 
I ever knew ; and I believe few come within 
the sphere of her influence without forming a 
strong attachment to her. She is always a wel- 
come guest amid a numerous circle of friends ; 
and it is difficult to say, whether her visits are most 
valued by the mature of age, who can appreciate 
the fuU merits of her character, or by the children, 
who only know she is a dear, good, indulgent friend, 
who loves to sit down amid a group of little ones, 
and listen to their innocent prattle, while her own 
clear and ringing laugh mingles with the merry 
tones of careless childhood." 

" O mother ! 1 know whose story you have 
been telling me now, — ^you mean my own dear aunt 
Barbara, father's only sister." 

'' Yes, Ellen, it is the history of your aunt, 
which I have narrated ; and I believe you will agree 
with me in thinking, that in her are strikingly ex- 
emplified the uses of adversity." 



\. 
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A DAY'S PLEASURE. 

** Boast not thyself of to-morrow.*'" 

" How I wish I could sleep for a whole week," 
said Mary Herbert, as she threw down her books, 
and skipped about the room. 

" What is the matter, Mary V^ said her aunt, 
looking up, surprised. 

" O, aunt Susan, I am so glad ! mother has 
promised to take me to Brooklyn, when she goes 
to see Mrs. Ellison; and I shall have a fine 
range in her large garden. We are to go next 
Thursday, if the weather is fine, and I wish I 
could sleep away the time till Thursday comes." 

" How can you express such a foolish wish, my 
child .^" said her aunt, gravely ; " would you be 
willing to lose so much precious time, merely 
because you cannot restrain your impatient desire 
of enjoyment .^" 

" Well, the time will seem so long ; I shall be 
constantly thinking of next Thursday, and I am 
sure I shall not be able to study my lessons prop- 
erly until it is over." 

" Had your mother suspected you of such folly, 
Mary, she would scarcely have promised you the 
pleasure. She designed it as a reward for past 
good conduct ; but she certainly did not suppose 
it would lead to inattention and impatience." 

" But, aunt, I have so long wanted to visit Mrs. 
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Ellison's daughters ; they have so many pretty 
toys and books, a fine garden, abundance of fruit 
and j9owers, a little pony, and a great dog, our own 
Hector, you know, whom mother gave to Mrs. 
Ellison, when first we moved to this crowded 
city." 

" AH very great attractions, doubtless, my dear 
Mary, but none worth the price you are willing to 
pay for them." 

** I don't understand you, ma'am," said the 
little girl, lookmg puzzled. 

" Can you tell me how much time you usually 
spend in study every week ?" 

"Let me see; geography, grammar, spelling, 
arithmetic, and writing, occupy from nine o'clock 
in the morning, until twelve, every day ; then there 
is one hour for French and two for music ; that 
makes six hours each day, and thirty-six hours a 
week." 

*' What use do you make of the remainder of 
your time, Mary ?" 

" Twice a week, I take a lesson in drawing ; 
and reading, sewing, (which I do so hate,) wa- 
tering and weeding my garden, playing with little 
Henry, and sleeping, take up all the rest of the 
time." 

" Thirty-six hours of close attention to your 
studies, will afford you much important informa- 
tion, Mary, besides aiding you in the formation of 
diligent habits, which will last you for life. And the 
needlework, which you so much dislike, is not 
only an essential branch of female kivovA!ftA%<b^\sv3^. 
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will also form a powerful auxiliary in your moral 
education." 

" How ? aunt Susan." 

'' Whenever, my child, a sense of duty com- 
pels you to forego your inclinations and control 
your rebellious spirit, you have gained a victory 
over yourself, the results of which will be seen in 
afterlife. When you sit down to your sewing 
with reluctance, and yet can so far subdue your 
feelings as to wear a cheerful countenance, while 
you persevere until your task is finished, in spite 
of temptations to neglect, you are exemplifying, in 
a manner, the saying of the wise man, ' Better is 
he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. ' 
The world is a scene of trial. We are rarely 
enabled to exhibit talents and accomplishments, 
but we are daily called upon for the exercise of 
patience, forbearance, obedience, and resignation. 
The sooner, therefore, we acquire such habits, the 
better for ourselves ; and whenever you put aside 
your own will, not from a fear of punishment, but 
from a sense of duty, you are strengthening your 
moral character. Your time is now invaluable, 
because you are not only improving your mental, 
but also your moral nature. Habits are now to 
be formed which will go with you through life ; 
and a lost day, now, will occasion a lost year in 
future. The cultivation of your heart is to be 
now commenced. Your alSections are to be 
fostered, and your kindly feelings properly direct- 
ed." 

'^ I am sure^ aunt Susan, it requires no study 
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to love one's friends ; I have never tried to love 
my parents, nor did 1 ever find it a task to love 
you," said Mary. 

" I know that, my sweet child, your affectionate 
temper disposes you to look upon all around you 
with regard ; but such indiscrimmate tenderness, 
though very lovely in a little girl, would be a 
source of great sorrow to you in afterlife, if not 
checked and controlled. If your love was always 
to be bestowed as lavishly as now, you would en- 
counter many a disappointment, and therefore even 
your best feelings require daily, aknost hourly, 
training. Now, if you could sacrifice so large a 
proportion of moral and mental culture, or, to use 
your own words, if you could sleep for a week, 
would it not be paymg a great price for a day's 
pleasure ?" 

Mary hung her head, and made no reply, though 
her countenance betrayed her consciousness of 
error. She took the earliest opportunity to quit 
the room ; and, secretly resolving to be doubly 
attentive to her duties for the coming week, sat 
down to her tasks. But, like many older and wiser 
people, little Mary found it easier to make good 
resolutions, than to keep them. The idea of fu- 
ture enjoyment would intrude upon her more seri- 
ous thoughts. She found herself imagining the 
limits of Mrs. Ellison's garden, when she should 
have been defining the boundaries of a State ; and 
counting the hours which must pass before the visit 
could be made, instead of proving her arithmetical 
calculations. But she certainly tned X<ci <i^ Vkset 

3* 
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best, and she succeeded better than she had at 
first expected. 

The long week was at length ended, and Mary- 
clapped her hands, with delight, as she exclaimed, 
" To-morrow, mother, to-morrow, we shall go to 
Brookljm." 

^' Do not anticipate too much pleasure, my 
child," said her mother, ^^you maybe disappoint- 
ed." 

" How ? mother !" exclaimed she, looking very 
much frightened. 

" Why, it may rain to-morrow." 

'* Oh ! no, I am sure it will not rain, the moon 
now shines as bright as day." 

" Very true, Mary, but do you not see the dim 
hazy circle that surrounds the moon ? weatherwise 
people consider that an infallible portent of rain." 

" Oh ! I am certain it will be a fine day to-mor- 
row ; good night, mother ; I shall go to bed early, 
to-night, so as to be up betimes in the morning." 
So saying, the little girl kissed her mother, and 
bounded up stairs to her little chamber. 

" O Henry !" said she, as she entered the nurse- 
ry to kiss her little brother, "how happy I shall 
be to-morrow ; I mtend to have a fine ride on the 
pony, and a good race with our old Hector ; and 
I mean to eat plenty of peaches and pears under 
the trees ; I dare say we shall have some to bring 
home to you, Henry. Oh ! I shall be so happy." 
The little fellow was scarce old enough to enter 
mto Mary's transports, but the dog, the horse, and 
the fruit seemed to him the very perfection of joy, 
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and he danced about the room with as much glee, 
as if he too expected to share the anticipated pleas- 
ures of the morrow. 

The next morning, Mary was awake before 
sunrise. Without waiting even to take off her 
nightcap, she flew to the window, and opened the 
shutter. Alas ! her mother's prediction was veri- 
fied ; — ^it was a rainy day. At first, she tried to 
think it was only a shower, but she looked at the 
gray leaden sky and listened to the unceasing pat- 
ter of the heavy drops upon the pavement, until 
she was obliged to believe that it was ^'a settled 
rain. " Bursting into tears, the poor child crept 
back to bed, and cried herself to sleep again. 
When the servant came, at the usual time, to call 
her to breakfast, she was still asleep, with the 
traces of tears upon her cheeks, and she went 
through the task of dressing, with a heavy heart. 
Her mother and aunt Susan observed her melan- 
choly countenance, as she took her seat at the 
breakfast table ; but neither spoke. 

Little Henry first introduced the unwelcome 
subject, by exclaiming, as she sat playing with her 
teaspoon, because her heart was too full to allow 
her to eat, " O, sister Mary ! do you see how it 
rains ? you will have to stay at home to-day." 

" I wish you would be silent, Henry," said she, 
impatiently, " I can see the rain without your in- 
forming me of it." 

Her mother looked surprised and displeased. 
"Mary," said she, "if your disappointment is 
likely to make you ill-tempered, I shall b^ ^^^fcL 
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how I promise any indulgence for die future. Eat 
your breakfast, and then go to your lessons. By 
the time you have studied them, I trust you will wear 
a more pleasant look ; if the weather clears to-night 
we shall be able to make our visit to-morrow." 

Mary's countenance cleared up, a httle, but she 
could not summon her usual cheerfulness. Her 
disappointment had been so great, that she requir- 
ed time as well as resolution to quiet her feelings, 
and she finished the meal in silence. The whole 
day was spent in secret repining. She went through 
her lessons mechanically, but without taking dbe 
least interest in them ; and it was not until sunset, 
when the rain ceased, and the sky brightened, that 
she could assume a cheerful countenance. 

The next day, was one of unclouded beauty ; 
and Mary was as joyous, as a bird in spring. " I 
shall not be disappointed this time, mother," said 
she, " O ! I shall be so happy." 

"You are always in extremes, Mary," said 
aunt Susan ; " do you not think it possible you 
may yet be disappointed ?" 

*' No, surely not," exclaimed she, " we are 
quite ready, and the carriage will be here in a few 
minutes." 

" True, but your visit may not be as pleasant 
as you expect." 

" Oh ! that is impossible," said she, as she 
heard the sound of approaching wheels ; " come, 
mother, the carriage is here ; good by, aunt Su- 
san ; good by, Henry," and she sprang into the 
carriage before her mother was half ready. 
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Mrs. Ellison lived in a large and elegant man- 
sion, a few miles from Brooklyn. A garden, 
beautifully laid out, and adorned with vases and 
statues ; a- pond of goldfish ; and an extensive 
aviary, surrounded the house. Mary had often 
heard her mother describe its beauties, and as she 
passed along the winding carriage-drive which en- 
circled the lawn, her raptures were unbounded. 
But when she entered the house, she almost fancied 
herself in a scene of enchantment, and she uncon- 
sciously began to think of the palace raised by Al- 
addin's lamp. Windows opening down to the floor, 
through which the light came softened by the silken 
curtains ; carpets, which seemed, to her eye, like 
rich bouquets dropped upon white velvet ; mirrors, 
reaching from the ceiling to the floor, and reflect- 
ing the gilded furniture in all directions ; and costly 
vases of rare flowers, filling the spacious apart- 
ments with perfumes, were the most striking ob- 
jects that met her eye. Mrs. Ellison had been 
the friend of Mrs. Herbert in the days of her girl- 
hood, and the affection of early years had still 
been cherished between them, though their course 
through life had been so diflferent, that they rarely 
exchanged visits. Mrs. ElUson had married a 
man whose wealth increased almost daily ; while 
her friend, left a widow at an early age, could 
command the comforts^ but very few of the luxu- 
ries^ of life. Mary had never before seen such a 
display of wealth ; and a feeling almost of awe 
took possession of her. As she cast a timid glance 
on all the means of luxury which fiftft^\!w^ Wsafc^ 
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she could not help thinking how happy she should 
be, to live always in such a beautiful place, and 
she almost envied the possessors of so much splen- 
dor. She began to feel extremely uncomfortable, 
and was quite glad to welcome the approach of 
Mrs. Ellison's children. But she was not much 
relieved by their presence. Sarah and Elizabeth 
Ellison had been brought up, from infancy, by a 
Swiss nurse, and they were now completing their 
education, under the charge of 9 French governess. 
Their dress, their manners, their very accent, was 
foreign, and no one would ever have suspected 
them of being American children. Great pains 
had been taken to refine their manners, and they 
were, in reality, perfect miniatures of women of 
fashion. Approaching Mary, with the most elabo- 
rate courtesies, they proffered her every civility, 
and, with a profusion of compliments, escorted 
her to an upper apartment to '^makc her toilet. ^^ 
Poor Mary had never before heard such an ex- 
pression applied to herself. She knew she had 
nothing to do but to take off her hat and smooth 
her dishevelled hair, and she felt quite mortified, 
when she found herself placed before a full length 
dressing-glass, which reflected her own figure along 
with those of her fashionable little friends. Their 
silk dresses, and embroidered pantalettes, seemed 
quite disgraced by her neat muslin dress and plain 
apron ; and she wished herself home again. The 
little girls seemed somewhat surprised, to find that 
Mary's travelling dress, as they called it, was also 
designed to be her dinner dress ; and, not think- 
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ing that she was ahnost as good a French scholar 
as themselves, they expressed their contempt in 
very plain terms, though veiled, as they thought, 
in a language she could not understand. Mary's 
cheek burned, and her eye lighted up with anger, 
as she listened to their impertinence. She was 
about to make them acquainted with the error they 
had committed in their opinion of her ignorance, 
when, unaware of her perfect knowledge of their 
real sentiments, they addressed her with the ut- 
most politeness, and in the most graceful manner 
led her to the drawingroom. 

Here, Mary found a marble table covered with 
annuals and prints ; but all so costly and mag- 
nificent, that she feared to touch them. She asked 
the young ladies for their books ; and immediately 
a quantity of richly bound volumes, containing 
Conversations on Botany, Dialogues on Political 
Economy, Elements of Geology, Diversions in 
Chemistry, etc. were put into her hands. Mary 
had been carefully instructed by her mother in all 
those branches, which a child of twelve years of 
age might be supposed capable of advantageously 
acquiring ; but her new friends, although of equal 
age, had been subjected to the hotbed process of 
a more fashionable education, and a smattering of 
every kind of knowledge had been made to serve 
the purposes of more useful information. Mary 
was abashed at her own inferiority ; and after an 
ineffectual attempt to understand their philosophi- 
cal books, relinquished all hope of deriving amuse- 
ment from their library. 
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They next introduced Mary to their playroom, 
or rather museum of curiosities. She now ex- 
pected to realize all her anticipations, and longed 
to have the pleasure of dressing and undressing 
the fine large jointed doUs, she saw around the room. 
But she soon found her mistake ; their toys were 
all designed to illustrate some purpose of educa- 
tion. The wax dolls had all been dressed in Pa- 
ris, in order to display the costumes of the various 
nations on the globe ; and it would be quite out 
of the question to disarray the Russian lady of 
her furs, or the Turkish dame of her silver ti^ue. 
They were to be looked at, through the glass shades 
which covered them, but not to be touched. The 
more complicated toys, the dancing figures, the 
groups of animals, and such things, were all made 
upon some philosophical principle, and were intend- 
ed to explain certain facts in mechanics, hydrau- 
lics, mathematics, or natural philosophy ; so that 
Mary dared not pull a wire, lest she should over- 
turn some important scientific truth. The young 
ladies were delighted to perceive that she was com- 
pletely awe-struck, and, while they scrupulously 
observed the duties of politeness, they took every 
opportunity of expressing to each other their con- 
temptuous opinion of their visiter. 

Wearied of this restraint, Mary at length ven- 
tured to propose a walk in the garden. After 
much discussion between the sisters, as to the 
propriety of visiting the garden beneath the morn- 
ing sun, the subject was referred to the decision of 
their governessy and, as it had been the desire of 
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their guest, they were permitted to go. A large 
straw bonnet, a thick green veil, kid gloves, and 
a parasol, were however deemed indispensable to 
protect their complexions from the heat. Mary 
was ashamed to run out according tq her usual 
manner, with her curling locks blowing about in 
the wind, so, following the example of the ladiesi 
she tied on her hat and they salhed out. 

Mary, though generally a well-behaved child, 
was a little, a very little of a romp. Her ideas 
of enjoyment in a garden were certably rather 
hoydenish. To chase the gay butterfly which 
flutters in the breeze, like a leaf torn from a bril- 
liant tulipj to weave wreaths of the blue and pink 
larkspur, to string necklaces of the little gray seed 
which children are wont to call 'JoVs tear^^ to lie 
at full length on the grass, seeking for four-leaved 
clover, to jump the rope on the clean gravel walks, 
and perhaps run a race with her companions, upon 
die lawn, had hitherto been her chief delights in 
a garden. But she now found that walking with 
slow pace along the white-pebbled paths, and 
occasionally stooping to inhale the perfume of a 
flower, was the kind of enjoyment presented by 
&shion. To phick a flower was quite out of the 
question ; they were all of such rare and costly 
kinds, no common plant being admitted into such 
elegant society, that to gather one was quite too 
expensive a luxury. The grounds were beauti- 
fully laid out, and the rain of the preceding day 
had freshened the rich verdure. Drops of dia- 
mond dew still glicteared on the sViii!iie& ^^'^%^ ^s^^ 

4 \« 
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stood like gems upon the delicate web of the wood 
spider. The air was perfumed with the breath 
of flowers, and filled with music from the warble 
of the joyous birds, and the hum of myriads of 
sportive insects. Mary forgot all her mortifica- 
tions, when she found herself in the midst of this 
lovely scene, and bounding off like a young deer, 
she left her companions to follow at their leisure. 
What was their horror, when they overtook her, 
to find her, with her bonnet thrown by, and her 
sleeve stripped up to the shoulder, kneeling on 
the grass beside the fish-pond, striving in vain to 
seize on one of the brilliant creatures^ as they 
glanced by. Their exclamations of surprise and 
look of disgust brought little Mary to a sense of 
her indecorum ; and, covered with blushes, she 
stammered out an apology while she hastened to 
resume her bonnet. 

At another time, she might have enjoyed a 
sight of the aviary, which contained innumerable 
birds, and occupied a space as large as Mrs. Her- 
bert's whole garden ; but now she was too much 
depressed and ashamed to find any pleasure in it. 
The pony she dared not ask for ; but she thought 
she saw him, through an opening in one of the 
fences, harnessed before a cart loaded with ma- 
liure. 

As they approached the house, Mary heard the 
bark of a dog. "Oh! that is Hector," exclaimed 
she, eagerly, " I know his bark as well as I could 
a human voice ; do pray let me see our dear old 
Hector, " The young ladies looked down at their 
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kid slippers and hesitated, but were too polite to 
refuse. They picked their way carefully over the 
broad flagging which extended from the kitchen- 
door to the extreme corner of the enclosure ; and 
then opening a gate, advanced one step into a 
large, clean-looking farmyard. Here were chick- 
ens, turkeys, geese, and ducks, and in a clover 
field, close by, were several sleek cows. Mary 
almost screamed with joy as she entered this well- 
peopled domain. She dearly loved to feed poul- 
tiy, and the variety as well as the number collect- 
ed here, delighted her. To increase her joy. 
Hector came bounding il^, and, recognising her 
voice, sprang upon her as he had been accus- 
tomed to do when he was the property of her 
mother. Throwing her arms around his neck, 
she caressed him with all her wonted fondness ; 
and it was not until her companions begged to be 
excused from waiting longer, that she perceived 
they were standing just within the gate, and care- 
fully shrinking from all contact with the inmates 
of the farmyard. As she turned away, she dis- 
covered that Hector had left the prints of his 
muddy paws, not only on her apron, but also on 
each shoulder of her clean dress ; and the poor child 
could have cried with vexation. There stood the 
ladies, without a soil on their slippers or a dew- 
drop on their dresses,- while she, with pantalettes 
stained by kneeling on the wet grass, and frock 
covered with mud, looked more fit to enter the 
kitchen than the drawingroom. She hurried to 
her mother, that sure resource fot ^ dMML\s\>csfi>A 
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of trouble, and begged her assistance to fit her 
for appearing at dinner. Mrs. Herbert had discov- 
ered at a glance the characters of the young ladies, 
and she could not help being amused by Mary's 
detail of her mortifications, but thinking it might 
be a lesson to her on the folly of indulging too 
much in anticipation, she made no remark upon 
her troubles. 

At the dinner table, Mary's difficulties were 
increased. A profi^ion of French dishes were 
placed before her, not one of which she had ever 
before seen ; and her mother was seated too far 
from her to give her any aid in selection. She ac- 
cepted the first thing which was offered, and deter- 
mined to satisfy her hunger without exposing her 
ignorance. But the ragout which was upon her 
plate, was highly flavored with cayenne and gar- 
lic, two thitigs which poor Mary abhorred. She 
tried to swallow a mouthful, but the attempt almost 
drove her from the table, and as she hastily swal- 
lowed the whole contents of a tumbler of water 
at a draught, in order to destroy the detestable 
flavor of the garlic, she could not but observe the 
ill-concealed mirth of her young hostesses. But 
Mrs. Herbert, who had mingled too much in 
society to lack self-possession, now perceived her 
perplexity, and with her assistance, Mary was 
enabled to get through her dinner, though the 
obtrusive attentions of the waiters annoyed her, 
and the necessity of taking wine with Mr. EUison 
almost destroyed her little remaining courage. 
When the dessert appeared, she beheld, in a rich 
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silver basket, the peaches and pears which she 
had expected to devour under the trees ; but when 
she saw the young ladies pare a peach with a pearl 
knife, and delicately taste only its sunny side, she 
gave up all idea of enjoying abundance of fruit. 

At length, to her great joy, the dinner was at 
an end. Mrs. Ellison and her mother retired to 
walk in the garden ; and the children, who seemed 
to have no disposition to try another walk, were 
left to their own resources. ^ These seemed near- 
ly exhausted ; for, spreadmg their silk dresses 
smoothly under them, the young ladies stretched 
themselves on sofas, and invited Mary to do the 
same. Mary, whose healthy slumbers during the 
hours of darkness rendered such repose unneces- 
sary, only accepted their offer, because she was 
unwilling to deprive them of their accustomed nap ; 
and while they speedily sunk to slumber, she had 
leisure to reflect upon her disappointments. But 
her indolent position, the contagious example of 
the ladies, and her own weariness of mind, soon 
overcame her, and when Mrs. Herbert returned 
from her walk, the three girls were each extended 
on a sofa in deep sleep. 

Happy as Mary had been, when she entered 
the carriage to pay the long-expected visit, she 
was happier, far, when, by the light of a cloud- 
less moon, they proceeded towards their humble 
home. 

" Has your enjoyment equalled your expecta- 
tions, Mary .^" said aunt Susan, as she alighted 

from the carriage. . 

4# 
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'^ Ob ! no, aunt. I would rather a thousand 
times have been at home," was her reply, as she 
proceeded to narrate the mischances of the day. 
The only result of her day's pleasiu'e had been 
intense mortification. She had been made to feel 
herself immeasurably inferior tocher associates, 
and though she had found every thing she expect- 
ed, yet all enjoyment of them had been taken 
away. 

^^ It is only one of the earliest of the lessons 
you will be called to learn, my dear child," said 
aunt Susan. '^ Seldom does reality equal antici- 
pation in this world. The only way to secure 
placid enjoyment of the blessings, and tranquil 
endurance of the evils of life, is to moderate your 
desires and accustom yourself to contemplate the 
possibility of disappointment. A day's pleasure 
may not always result satisfactorily ; but even 
from its annoyances may be derived a lesson of 
life." 
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** There is that scattereth and yet increaaeth." 

*' Father ! I wish you were as rich as uncle 
Thomas," said Arthur Granville, one morning, as 
he laid down the newspaper. 

" Why do you wish that ?" Arthur ; asked his 
father ; " I hope your recent visit to your wealthy 
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relatives bas not made you discontented with your 
own hunaMe but bappy bome." 

"Oh no! father, I don't want uncle's iSne 
furniture, or his prancing horses, but I do wish 
you were rich." 

" I am quite content with my present lot, my 
son. You remember the prayer of Agur, ' Re- 
move far from me vanity and lies, give me neither 
poverty nor riches ; feed me with food convenient 
for me :' such, Arthur, has been my good fortune ; 
I have been enabled to preserve my good name 
unsullied, to acquire a competent fortune, and to 
provide my family with every thing ' convenient 
for them. ' I have been preserved from the temp- 
tations that assail the rich, and the snares that 
beset the poor. I have neither been allowed to 
' be full and deny the Lord,' nor to ' be poor and 
steal.' 

*' Yes ! father ; but there are many things you 
now deny yourself, which, if rich, you might pos- 
sess. You love literature, and yet you can only 
give a small portion of your time to study, because 
you are obliged to go to your counting-room 
'every day. Now, if you were rich, you could 
devote all your time to your favorite pursuits." 

** Perhaps I should not be the happier for it, 
Arthur ; we are all disposed to think that our pur- 
suits are just those which we least like, and yet 
if we could change them, we should perhaps be 
no better pleased. If I were master of my own 
time, I should, in all probabihty, often destroy 
my own zest for study by ovet-eiLBtVvwi.i^sAw'^^ssk 
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would be compelled to waste several days in in- 
action, while my mind was regaining its active 
tone. There are also other disadvantages in de- 
vojing one's self entirely and exclusively to litera- 
ture, which I cannot now explain to you, but, 
my opinion is, that every man, whatever be his 
talent, should have some active employment to 
take him out among his fellows, and thus to exer- 
cise his social virtues, while it affords him mental 
relaxation. Thus one of your objections to my 
condition is answered." 

" But you love books and pictures and sculp- 
ture, which I have heard you say were expensive 
tastes, that for their gratification demanded a large 
fortune." 

" If I were very rich, Arthur, I should doubt- 
less indulge such tastes, and find great pleasure in 
surrounding myself with specimens of the fine arts ; 
but, situated as I am, the want of these is no pri- 
vation. I can enjoy the sight of a fine picture or 
a graceful statue, just as much in my friend's gal- 
lery, as I should in my own ; and as for books, 
while public libraries continue to multiply and 
private libraries can be increased with so little 
expense, I should never think of complaining 
because some costly volumes were beyond my 
means. But why have you come to the conclu- 
sion that we are not rich enough ? Arthur ; it 
seems quite a new idea." . < 

Arthur blushed and smiled, as he replied, ''^It 
was a paragraph in the newspaper, which gave me 
the idea this morning. I found there the names 
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of a number of donors to the orphan asylum, and 
uncle Thomas heads the list with five hundred 
dollars. Now, if I had seen your name following 
with three, two, or even one hundred dollars, I 
think I should have had no wishes about wealth." 

" So, Arthur, you wish to be rich that you 
may see my name in the newspaper ; in other 
words, you would rather give the talent of the 
Pharisee than the mite of the widow." 

^^ But uncle Thomas is not a Pharisee, fa- 
ther." 

" No, my son, I do not mean to say that tb** 
gentlemen who gave those liberal donations, were 
actuated by ostentatious motives, for I know that 
many of them would rather have withheld their 
names from the gift, had they not known that the 
force of example might induce others to contrib- 
ute ; but certainly the wish to be wealthy, in 
order that one's good deeds may be emblazoned to 
public view, partakes very much of a pharisaical 
spirit ; or a disposition to make a show of gener- 
osity, as the Pharisees did of rehgion, without pos- 
sessing the spirit of it." 

" Surely, father, there is no harm in wishing 
for the power of being generous ?" 

" Take care, Arthur, that you do not mistake 
liberality for generosity." 

" Why, are they not the same thing ?" 

'' No ; liberaUty in the dispensing of pecuniary 
favors is a very different thing from generosity. 
A liberal man will give of his abundance, when- 
ever occasion offers, and think t^tSMiw^ ^1 ^fcft. 
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matter ; but generosity is measured by the extent 
of the sacrifice which it makes. A man must be 
rich in order to be liberal^ but a poor man, be he 
ever so straitened, can be generous.^^ 

" I don't understand your distinction, father." 
" Suppose a wealthy man is asked to subscribe 
to a pubHc institution, or to the erection of a 
church, or to some private charity ; if out of an 
income of thousands, he cheerfully gives his hun- 
dred, or fifty, or ten dollars, he is liberal, because 
he gives what he might honestly have kept ; but 
which he nevertheless could spare without the 
slightest e^mense of comfort. If a poor man, who 
earns his daily bread by the sweat of his brow, 
gives his money or his time to the call of charity, 
thereby relinquishing a portion of his actual com- 
forts, he is generous, because he has purchased 
the means of doing good by disinterested personal 
sacrifices. I will give you an instance that oc- 
curred the other day. A poor cartman's house 
look fire, and the whole effects of the family, in- 
cluding the horse and cart, were consumed. One 
neighbor shekered the destitute family under his 
own roof, another went among her acquaintances, 
collecting raiment for the poor children, while a 
third busied himself in raising by subscription, 
among his fellow workmen, the sum required to 
purchase another horse and cart. Now, all these 
people were poor, and every quarter of a dollar 
which was bestowed upon the unfortunate family, 
was wrung from the hard hand of the laborer, by 
Mis own unceasing industry. They gave of their 
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poverty, and therefore were generous 
merchant, who heard of tlie circumsi 
for the cartman, gave him ten dollars, ai. 
him regular employment. This man \ 
liberal and beneficent ; he gave of his abu o, 

and his thoughtful kindniess provided his lu fortu- 
nate neighbor with future support. In a pecuniary 
point of view, beneficence is a disposition to do 
good commensurate with the means of doing it ; 
liberality is a warm-hearted promptitude in giving ; 
generosity is a self-sacrificing, disinterested spirit, 
which confers benefits even at the expense of 
personal comforts." 

" Then, father, a rich man cannot be gen- 
erous." 

" Yes, he can, Arthur ; he may have so miich 
wealth that it is scarcely possible for him to feel the 
pecuniary sacrifices he makes at the call of chari- 
ty, but he can relinquish his indolent habits, his 
love of ease, his valuable time. I once knew a 
rich man who contributed largely to every charity, 
both pubhc and private, and who was consequent- 
ly considered a very useful member of society. 
He belonged to an association, which was in the 
habit of issuing to the poor, tickets entitling the 
bearer to a certain amount of provisions. This 
plan had been adopted in order to insure the prop- 
er application of their funds ; but it was soon dis*- 
covered that unworthy objects frequently applied 
for tickets, which they afterwards sold at half price 
in order to procure the means of intoxication. 
This fact was commumcaled \.o xcq fvd^^vw^.^^ 
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he persisted in bestowing his tickets upon 
pplicant, without making any inquity about 

I was sitting with him, one day, when a 
b it entered and informed him that a poor man 
was at the door, who wished to speak with him. 
Without rising from his well-cushioned chair, he 
opened a drawer of his table, and taking out a 
ticket, said, ' I know what he wants, give him 
this.' * But, sir,' said the servant, 'I think 

the man. is not quite sober, and perhaps' . 

' Give him the ticket, and send him off,' exclaimed 
the gendeman, impaliendy, 'I do n't care what 
he does with-it, so that he does n't tease me.' 
Now, if this person had arisen from his lounge, and 
gone out to inquire into the man's case ; if he had 
visited his family, and given to them the tickets 
which were to procure tliem the necessaries of 
life, but which the wretched drunkard would pro- 
bably sell for rum; if he had done this, there 
would have been a slight degree of generosity in 
his gift. Although the two shillings which the 
ticket cost, was a mere atom in his pocket, yet 
it might have been bestowed in such a manner as 
to be really a generous gift. 

" I recollect an incident in the life of Joseph 
the Second of Germany, which is a case in point. 
The Emperor once received a petition in favor 
of a poor and superannuated officer, with a family 
of ten children, who was reduced to the utmost 
poverty. After making inquiries respecting the 
man, and satisfying himself of his worth, the £m- 
peror determined to judge of his necessities by 
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poverty, and therefore were generous, A rich 
merchant, who heard of the circumstance, sent 
for the cartman, gave him ten dollars, and offered 
him regular expployment. This man was both 
liberal and beneficent ; he gave of his abundance, 
and his thoughtful kindness provided his unfortu- 
nate neighbor with future support. In a pecuniary 
point of view, beneficence is a disposition to do 
good commensurate with the means of doing it ; 
liberality is a warm-hearted promptitude in giving ; 
generosity is a self-sacrificing, disinterested spirit, 
which confers benefits even at the expense of 
personal comforts." 

^^ Then, father, a rich man cannot be gen- 
erous." 

" Yes, he can, Arihur ; he may have so much 
wealth that it is scarcely possible for him to feel the 
pecuniary sacrifices he makes at the call of chari- 
ty, but he can relinquish his indolent habits, his 
love of ease, his valuable time. I once knew a 
rich man who contributed largely to every charity, 
both public and private, and who was consequent- 
ly, considered a very useful member of society. 
He belonged to an association, which was in the 
habit of issuing to the poor, tickets entitling the 
bearer to a certain amount of provisions. This 
plan had been adopted in order to insure the prop- 
er application of their funds ; but it was soon dis- 
covered that unworthy objects frequently applied 
for tickets, which they afterwards sold at halt price 
in order to procure the means o{ \\\\QriA<^^^\\.- 
Thlsf fact was communicated Xo tkj tvdci ^xv^^^i 
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he persisted in bestowing his tickets upon 
pplicant, without making any inquiry about 

1 was sitting with him, one day, when a 
b it entered and informed him that a poor man 
was at the door, who wished to speak with him. 
Without rising from his well-cushioned chair, he 
opened a drawer of his table, and taking out a 
ticket, said, ' I know what he wants, give him 
this.' 'But, sir,' said the servant, 'I think 

the man. is not quite sober, and perhaps' . 

' Give him the ticket, and send him oH*,' exclaimed 
the gentleman, impatiently, 'I do n't care what 
he does with-it, so that he does n't tease me.' 
Now, if this person had arisen from his lounge, and 
gone out to inquire into the man's case ; if he had 
visited his family, and given to them the tickets 
which were to procure them the necessaries of 
life, but which the wretched drunkard would pro- 
bably sell for rum; if he had done this, there 
would have been a slight degree of generosity in 
his gift. Although the two shillings which the 
ticket cost, was a mere atom in his pocket, yet 
it might have been bestowed m such a manner as 
to be really a generous gift. 

" I recollect an incident in the life of Joseph 
the Second of Germany, which is a case in point. 
The Emperor once received a petition in favor 
of a poor and superannuated officer, with a family 
of ten children, who was reduced to the utmost 
poverty. After making inquiries respecting the 
man, and satisfying himself of his worth, the £m- 
peror determined to judge of his necessities by 
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porerty, tnd therefore were generaut, A rich 
merchant, who heard of the circumstance, sent 
for the cartman, gave him ten dollars, and offered 
him regular eviployment. This man was both 
liberal and bemficetU ; he gave of his abundance, 
and his thoughtful kindness provided his unfortu- 
nate neighbor with future support. In a pecuniary 
point of view, beneficence b a disposition to do 

!;ood commensurate with the means of doing it ; 
iberalUy is a warm-tiearted promptitude in giving ; 
generotity is a self-sacrificing, disinterested spirit, 
which confers benefits even at the expense of 
personal comforts." 

^^ Then, father, a rich man cannot be gen- 
ii ' 
erous." 

^^ Yes, he can, Anhur ; he may have so much 
wealth that it is scarcely possible for him to feel the 
pecuniary sacrifices he makes at the call of chari- 
ty, but he can relinquish his indolent habits, his 
love of ease, his valuable time. I once knew a 
rich man who contributed largely to every charity, 
both public and private, and who was consequent- 
ly considered a very useful member of socie^r. 
He belonged to an association, which was in the 
habit of issuing to the poor, tickets entitling the 
bearer to a certain amount of provisions. This 
plan had been adopted in order to insure the prop- 
er application of their funds ; but it was soon dis- 
covered that unworthy objects frequently applied 
for tickets, which they afterwards sold at half price 
in order to procure the means of intoxication. 
Tbifi fact was communicated Xo vaj fv^lT«sA«k 
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and yet he persisted in bestowing his tickets upon 
every applicant, without making any inquiry about 
them. 1 was sitting with him, one day, when a 
servant entered and informed him that a poor man 
was at the door, who wished to speak with him. 
Witliout rising from his well-cushioned chair, he 
opened a drawer of his table, and taking out a 
ticket, said, ' I know what he wants, give him 
this.' *But, sir,' said the servant, *I think 

the man is not quite sober, and perhaps' . 

^ Give him the ticket, and send him off,' exclaimed 
the gentleman, impatiendy, ' I do n't care what 
he does with it, so that he does n't tease me.' 
Now, if this person had arisen from his lounge, and 
gone out to mquire into the man's case ; if he had 
visited his family, and given to them the tickets 
which were to procure tliem the necessaries of 
life, but which the wretched drunkard would pro- 
bably sell for rum ; if he had done this, there 
would have been a sUght degree of generosity in 
his gift. Although the two shillings which the 
ticket cost, was a mere atom in his pocket, yet 
it might have been bestowed in such a manner as 
to be really a generous gift. 

^^ I recollect an incident in the life of Joseph 
the Second of Germany, which is a case in point* 
The Emperor once received a petition in favor 
of a poor and superannuated of&cer, with a family 
of ten children, who was reduced to the utmost 
poverty. , After making inquiries respecting the 
..man, and satisfying himself of his wordi, the £m- 
peroT determined to judge of his necessities by 
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personal observation. Accordingly, he went, 
alone, to the house of the officer, whom he found 
seated at table, with eleven children around him, 
dining upon vegetables of his own planting. The 
Emperor, who was disguised as a private citizen, 
after some general conversation with the officer, 
said, * I heard you had ten children, but I see 
here eleven.^ 'This,' replied the officer, point- 
ing to one, ' is a poor orphan, whom I found at 
my door ; I have endeavored to obtain for him 
the assistance of persons, who could better afford 
to provide for him, but have not been able to suc- 
ceed ; and of course I could do no better than to 
share my little portion with him.' 

*' The Emperor, admiring the generous human- 
ity of the poor man, immediately made himself 
known to him, and said, ' I desire that all these 
children may be my pensioners, and that you will 
continue to give them examples of virtue and honor. 
I grant you one hundred florins,* per annum, for 
each, and also, an addition of two hundred florins 
to your pension. Go, to-morrow, to my treasur- 
er, where you will receive the first quarter's pay- 
ment, together with a lieutenant's commission for 
your eldest son. Henceforth I will be the father 
of all the family.' " 

" O, father ! I understand you fully, now ; the 
Emperor was both beneficent and liberal, the officer 
was generous. The Emperor gave cheerfully and 
freely out of his abundance, and the officer, already 
burdened with ten children, at the sacrifice of per- 

* [A Borin is nearly equa\ to tYiBnVf-«a. tWD^^.'V 

5 ^^ 
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sonal comfort, undertook the care of one still poor- 
er than himself." 

" When the town of Grifenburg, in Prussia, 
was burnt to the ground, Frederic the Great, 
king of Prussia, rebuilt the whole place at his 
own expense. The mhabitants sent a deputation to 
thank him, but he replied, ' You have no reason 
to thank me ; it is my duty to assist my distressed 
subjects, for no other purpose am I king.' Was 
he liberal or generous ? Arthur." 

" Ldberal ; for although he rebuilt the town at 
his own expense, he never felt the want of the 
money he used in its erection." 

'' During a great fire which occurred at Ratclifie, 
England, in July, 1794, there were more houses 
consumed than at any conflagration since the great 
fire of London, in 1666. Out of twelve hundred 
houses, not more than five hundred and seventy 
were left standing. About fourteen hundred per- 
sons were thrown on the charity of the public, and 
their distress was beyond description. Govern- 
ment immediately sent one hundred' and fifty tents 
to shelter the wretched, houseless sufferers. The 
city of London subscribed ^1000,* and Lloyd's 
£700, for their relief, while the .East India 
Company added £210. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing the fire, the scene of destruction was 
visited by an immense number of people, to view 
the encampment. It was suggested, that a col- 
lection should be taken up among the crowd for 

* [A pound or pound sterling, as it is called, (marked £,) 
IB equal to four dollars and forty-four cents.! 
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the benefit of the sufferers. This was done ; and 
the amount gathered, was upwards of ^800, of 
which JE426 was in copper, including ^38, 14 
shillings in farthings.^ Those farthings, Arthur, 
were the offerings of the poorest of the poor ; and 
while the liberality of the municipal authorities 
and associations, is worthy of all praise, the gen- 
erosity of those who added then: mite is worthy 
of all imitation." 

'' Yes ! father. I see, now, that one can be 
generous with small means, but how could one be 
generous with no means ?" 

" I will tell you another anecdote, which may 
enlighten you. During a very hard winter, in the 
year 1740, the benevolent Duke of Montague 
went out one morning in disguise, as was his cus- 
tom, to visit the poor and afflicted. He descend- 
ed into a miserable cellar, and seeing there an old 
woman, inquired how she lived in such hard times, 
and whether she wanted charity. She replied, 
that ' she thanked God she was not in want, but if 
he had any thing to bestow, there was a poor crea- 
ture in the next room almost starving. ' The Duke 
visited this poor object, and after making her a 
donation, returned to the old woman, and inquired 
if any more of her neighbors were in want. She 
told him that ' her left hand neighbor was very 
honest and very poor.' ' But have you nothing 
to ask for yourself ?' said the Duke, Met me know 
your own circumstances.' 'I owe nothing,' said 

* [An English shilling is a little more than twenty-two cents ; 
a farthing, a little less thaxk ha\f «l c«tLX.\ 
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the woman, 'and am worth thirty shillings.' 'But 
I suppose a little addition would be acceptable.' 
'Yes, certainly,' was the reply, Ibut I think it 
wrong to take what others want so much more than 
I do.' The Duke, delighted with her disinter- 
estedness, presented her with five guineas.* 

" Now, here is a double instance of generosity. 
The Duke, in thus laying aside the luxuries of 
his rank and fortune, and penetrating into the haunts 
of wretchedness, to see for himself the wants of 
the poor, was as generous as he was Uberal ; while 
a striking example of generosity in the midst of 
utter poverty, is presented by her, who, though 
she had nothing to give, could yet forget herself, 
while recommending others to the bounty of the 
noble-hearted Duke. Without, however, going so 
far from home, to find examples of the distinction 
between liberality and generosity, I will tell you 
the history of two of my schoolfellows. 

" Horace Selwyn and Frank Weston were in- 
timate friends. A similarity of age and studies 
and (as it then seemed) of character, united them 
closely to each other, ahhough fortune had made 
a wide difference between them. Horace was the 
only child of rich parents, who lavished upon him 
every indulgence, while Frank was one of a large 
family, who were obliged to manage with the strict- 
est economy, in order to obtain the advantages of 
education. The most striking point of similitude 
between the two boys, was, their kindness and 

* [A gainea is a gold coin, worth twenty-one Bhillings, Eng- 
lah money, or about four doUarB and sixty six cents.] 
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generosity. Horace, with a large allowance of 
pocket-money, and a regular supply of dainties, 
was enabled to gratify his liberal spirit by distrib- 
uting gifts, with a free hand, among his young com- 
panions ; while Frank, although debarred from 
such modes of evincing a generous disposition, 
yet managed, by his ever-ready aid and his unfail- 
ing kindness, to do as much good among his 
schoolmates without money, as Horace did with 
his abundant wealth. They were both great fa- 
vorites in the school ; but boys are generally keen 
discriminators of character, and they soon learned 
that if they wanted a present they might go to 
Horace ; but if sympathy or assistance was need- 
ed, they must seek Frank. 

" It happened, on one occasion, that Horace 
suggested, to the boys of the senior class, a fine 
opportunity of complimenting the Principal of the 
school, by presenting him with a gold pencil-case, 

on his approaching birthday. Mr. was 

much beloved by his pupils, for the urbanity and 
kindness of his manners, and they readily entered 
into the scheme. Each boy agreed to contribute 
as much as he could afibrd, but as the present was 
to be given by the pupils only, they decided that 
the money should be taken from their weekly al- 
lowance, and not be obtained by application to 
their parents. Horace was appointed treasurer ; 
and as several weeks would elapse before the day 
fixed for presentmg the gift, he anticipated the 
receipt of a sum amply sufficient to procure a very 
elegant one, ^ 

6* 
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''Accordingly, the next morning, Horace as- 
sembled the boys under a tree in the play-ground, 
and, bringing out a tin box strongly padlocked, 
but with an aperture in the lid to admit the money, 
held it up to the view of all, while, with a slight 
degree of ostentation, he dropped in a silver dol- 
lar. Each boy came forward in turn, and con- 
tributed his mite. Half dollars, quarters, shillings, 
and even sixpences were showered into the box, 
and Horace looked round triumphantly, as if to be 
sure that all had contributed, when he espied 
Frank Weston at the other end of the play-ground, 
in earnest conversation with a little ragged boy, 
who stood outside of the enclosure. 

" ' Holloa, Frank !' shouted Horace, ' we are 
waiting for your money.' 

" Frank seemed suddenly struck with deafness. 

" ' Come ! come ! we are waiting for you,' 
echoed the boys, as they set off, on a full run, to- 
wards him. 

" Seeing no escape, Frank made a sign to the 
boy with whom he was talking, and turned towards 
his young companions. 

" ' In with your pennies, Frank,' said Horace, 
' I want to put away the treasury.' 

" Frank's face crimsoned, as he replied, ' I am 
sorry, Horace, you have entered upon this project, 
especially just now, because I cannot contribute 
towards it.' 

" 'Why not? Frank, you certamly can give 
sixpence or a shilling a week.' 

" ^No, Horace ; I cannot give any thing, for 
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some weeks, as I have devoted my small allow- 
ance, which is but a quarter of a dollar, to a dif- 
ferent purpose.' 

" ' I am sure it can 't be a better purpose ; I 
don't see how one could do better with money, 
than to spend it upon a token of gratitude to our 
kind preceptor,' said Horace, warmly. 

" ' There is probably, no one in the school, 

who feels more grateful to Mr. than myself,' 

said Frank, ' and yet I think I can make a better 
use of my money, just now, than wasting it in the 
purchase of a gold pencil-case.' 

" A murmur of indignation arose among the 
boys, and Horace, vexed at such contemptuous 
mention of his scheme, exclaimed, with a sneer, 
' Come away ! boys, Frank is much wiser in money 
matters, than we are ; he has practised economy, 
mitil he cannot tell the difference between it and 
penuriousness ; we can do without grudging con- 
tributors.' So saying, he entered the house with 
his box, while Frank, deeply mortified and pained 
by the taunts of his friend, retired to his room. 

" When the whole week passed away, and even 
the second elapsed, without any attempt, on Frank's 
part, to do away the unfavorable impression which 
his conduct had produced, his schoolfellows were 
both amazed and displeased. They became cold 
and reserved towards him, avoiding, as much as 
possible all intercourse with him, and although his 
conscience acquitted him of all offence, he yet 
suffered severely from this exposure to their cen- 
sure. 



I 
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'' The requisite amount was at length raised, 
and Horace was deputed to purchase the pencil- 
case ; while Frank, who was by far the best pen- 
man in the class, was requested to write the letter 
which was to accompany the present. Although 
Frank could not help feeling that there was a de- 
sign to mortify him by this request, he yet cheer- 
fully complied, and when Horace returned with 
the costly present, the boys came forward to affix 
their signatures to the letter. 

" ' Come ! Frank, put down your name,' said 
Horace. 

" ' No,' he replied, ' I had nothing to do with 
the gift, and have therefore no right to add my 
name to the signatures.' 

" ' But, whether you have contributed or not, 
you 'd better put your name to the letter. Mr. 

will think very strangely of it, if the name 

of the second boy in the class is not there.' 

" ' I can't help his thoughts, on the matter,' 
said Frank, ' I shall not sign the letter.' 

" ' That is the strangest fellow, I ever knew,' 
said Horace, as Frank turned away ; ' I offered 
to lend him money for the subscription, but he told 
me he was determined to be just before he was 
generous, and therefore would not run in debt. 
He has money, I know ; for I saw five or six 
shillings, in small change, lying in his desk, when 
he unlocked it, this morning. I don't know what 
to make of him lately.' 

" When the case and letter were, in due form, 
presented to their kind preceptor^ his gratification 
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at this proof of their regard did not prevent him 
from observing that the name of Frank Weston, 
one of his favorite pupils, was not among the do- 
nors. But Mr. was too well acquainted with 

Frank's character, to harbor any mjurious suspi- 
cions as to his motives. He determined to dis- 
cover the mystery, and therefore, taking Frank 
aside, in the confidential tone of almost paternal 
kindness, he insisted upon knowing the cause of 
his apparent parsimony. But Frank declined 
affording him any information ; and it was not un- 
til some weeks had elapsed, that, by means of the 
boy with whom Frank had been seen talking, the 
affair was unravelled. 

" Frank well knew that his father's Umited 
means, compelled him to practise the strictest 
economy, and that his small weekly allowance, for 
pocket-money, was quite as much as could be af- 
forded him. He was, therefore, in the habit of 
saving his money for the purchase of useful arti- 
cles, instead of wasting it at the pastry-cook's, or 
the toy-shop. It happened that he had been made 
acquainted with the necessities of a poor boy, who 
lived near them, and who sometimes was employed 
by his father. The little fellow was extremely 
anxious to acquire some education, and he had 
lamented to Frank, in no measured terms, his in- 
abihty to attend the Sunday School, for want of 
decent clothes. Frank's mother allowed him to 
bestow on the poor boy an old suit of his clothes, 
and he now only lacked a pair of shoes. Frank 
determined to lay aside his pocket-money^ until it 
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amounted to a sufficient sum to purchase the shoes. 
It was just at this time, after Frank had promised 
the boy his aid, that Horace proposed the expen- 
sive comphment to their preceptor. Frank was 
severely mortified by the circumstance ; but his 
generosity was not to be overcome. He deter- 
mined to subject himself to any censure, rather 
than break his word to the poor boy, and he 
scorned to exculpate himself from the charge of 
meanness, by an ostentation of his secret charities. 
But the whole matter was now revealed, and Frank 
had the satisfaction of hearing the warmest expres- 
sions of approbation, for the generosity which led 
him to sacrifice his own wishes, and the moral 
courage which enabled him to brave public opin- 
ion in a just cause. 

" As Horace and Frank grew to man's estate, 
their intimacy yielded to the force of circumstan- 
ces ; and when they entered upon the diverse 
paths which they were to pursue through life, they 
soon lost sight of their early friendship. Horace 
began his career as the possessor of an ample for- 
tune ; while Frank devoted himself to mercantile 
pursuits with the industry of a man who knows that 
upon himself depends his future station in society. 
Horace had never learned the value of money. 
Naturally indolent and easy-tempered, he was lib- 
eral, because it was easier to give than to refuse. 
This disposition soon made him a centre of attrac- 
tion to the gay, the frivolous, and the designing. 
Without any business to occupy his attention, or 
any literary tastes to offer him resources of enjoy- 
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ment within himself, he was entirely dependent on 
others for his amusements, and was perfectly wil- 
ling to pay for the privilege of heing liked. In- 
dolence led him into dissipation, and without any 
actual love for vicious pursuits, he ran a headlong 
career of folly, until checked by the loss of his 
whole fortune. Gambling, drinking, and horse- 
racing had completed the work of destruction, 
which carelessness and indolence had commenced. 
His summer friends, after profiting as much as 
possible by his liberality, very promptly made 
their escape from his misfortunes, and at the age 
of thirty-five, Horace was penniless. He was 
even worse than penniless ; for he was destitute 
of industrious habits, and mental energy. 

" In the mean time, Frank Weston had met 
with such success as ever attends industry and 
integrity. Difficulties had been encountered, and 
obstacles had been overcome, by the force of 
mind and the influence of uprightness. Though 
fortune had shown herself at times capricious, 
she, at last, yielded to the irresistible power of 
patient perseverance, and when he arrived at 
middle life, Frank was a happy husband and 
father, the possessor of a competent estate, and 
the object of universal respect. His generous 
spirit had accompanied him through life, stimulat- 
ing him to personal sacrifices and lofty exertions. 
He had cheered the dreary path of the widow and 
the fatherless, and caused many a sorrowful heart 
to sing with joy. 

" By some accident, he became acquainted 
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with the misfortunes of his early friend, and has- 
tened to his relief. He found Horace reduced 
to extreme poverty, and earning a precarious sub- 
sistence by manual labor. He immediately of- 
fered him employment in his own countingroom, 
and, by his unceasing efforts, in the course of a 
few months, he instructed him in the mysteries 
of mercantile business, while, by his example, he 
induced him to persevere in forming habits of in- 
dustry. An opportunity soon occurred of making 
a most profitable investment of money, and un- 
mindful of his own interest, which would have 
been far better served by employing one of his 
own family in the affair, he offered to Horace 
every advantage for availing himself of this unex- 
pected opening to wealth. He loaned him both 
money and credit, and Horace departed for Can- 
ton with every prospect of final success. 

" Twenty years elapsed, before Horace Sel- 
wyn returned to his native land, and time had 
wrought its usual changes in all parties. Frank 
Weston had retired from business, and surround- 
ed by an affectionate and happy family, was 
quietly resigned to the gentle inroads of age. His 
generosity had prevented him from amassing 
wealth ; but he possessed the esteem of his 
friends, and the respect of the whole community 
-—blessings which money can never buy. His 
benevolent character was well known, his disin- 
terestedness had been often proved, and his integ- 
rity was as spotless as the noonday sun. 

" * I have little fortune to bequeath my chil- 
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dren,' he would sometimes say, ' but I have given 
them good educations, aivd good principles ; with 
these they must do as I have done, and make 
their own way. Few persons succeed in the 
world, when they set out laden with riches. It 
is always a clog upon the feet of industry, and 
often a stumbling block in the path of duty. When 
I see men toiling early and late, denying then>- 
selves the comforts of life, and the luxury of 
benevolence, in order to gather wealth, and then 
behold their children scattering it to the four winds, 
by their thriftless habits, as soon as it comes in 
their possession, I am convinced that riches are 
often a great evil. God ordamed that in the 
sweat of his brow man should eat bread ; and, 
if rightly understood, the curse may become a 
blessing. ' 

^' In the mean time, the character of Horace 
had undei^one a remarkable, but by no means 
unnatural, change. From a spendthrift, he had 
become a miser. This union of extremes was 
the result of his natural selfishness. A truly 
generous nature, can never become a prey to av- 
arice ; but a merely liberal man,— one, wha is 
liberal from sheer self-indulgence and indolence^ 
may be taught by necessity to value money for 
beyond its real worth. If his disregard for wealth 
reduce him to poverty, he will be taught to think 
of it as an important item in the catalogue of 
worldly comfOTts ; and as self-gratification in the 
time of his prosperity made him liberal, so self^ 
love in adversity will render him avaricious. In 

6 I. 
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a word, if selfishness abide within the heart, the 
transition from one extreme to the other is not 
surprising. 

" Unwilling to leave his new-found mine of 
wealth until every vein had been worked, Horace 
Selwyn remained in Canton, hoarding up money, 
until his rapidly declming health compelled him 
to close his business. He returned to America 
a lone, childless, and friendless man, but loaded 
with riches. A stranger in his own land, there 
was none to offer him a heart-warm welcome, 
excepting Frank Weston, and he well knew that 
many of his past transactions would ill bear the 
scrutiny of his friend's integrity. The report 
of his success drew near him many of his old 
associates ; and, though he despised them in his 
heart, for the interested motives which now as- 
sembled them around him, he pretended to receive 
all their overtures with the utmost graciousness. 
As his health continued to decline, the attentions 
of his hollow friends increased, and he took a 
malicious pleasure in exciting their hopes of being 
remembered in his will. 

" His only surviving relative was a niece, whom 
he had taken into his house, less from charity, 
than because he wanted some one to preside over 
his domestic arrangements. This lady was a 
widow, who, with her two children, was left des- 
titute by the sudden death of her husband at a 
period of general commercial distress. She 
gladly accepted his offer of a home, because she 
hoped thai her services to the peevish invalid 
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might secure a future provision for her fatherless 
children. All his petulance and tyranny she en- 
dured without a murmur, in the hope of reaping 
her reward in the final distribution of his property. 
She little knew his secret feelings. Her father 
had once refused him a loan ; and, according to 
his favorite saying, 'I never forget a favor, or 
forgive an injury,' he had always borne it in mind. 

" He lingered several years ; and after taxing 
to the utmost the patience of every one about 
him, he died, leaving not one behind him to la- 
ment his loss. When his will was opened, it 
was found that the bulk of his fortune was to be 
divided among several charitable institutions. A 
legacy of $20,000 was bequeathed to his friend, 
Frank Weston, ' in remembrance of past favors,' 
and a sum equal to a housekeeper's salary for 
five years, ' an equivalent for her services,' as the 
wil^ expressed it, was all that his widowed niece 
was to receive. 

" Frank Weston was named as executor ; and 
he accordingly entered upon his duties. The 
will was duly proven, the affairs of the deceased 
were properly setded, the moneys paid over to 
the various charitable associations designated by 
the will, the legacy to his niece safely lodged in 
her hands, and then, — when every thing was le- 
gally settled, Frank Weston deliberately made 
over to the widow all his interest in the bequest 
of his deceased friend. 

" ' Why do you give up the whole |20,000 .^' 
said his legal adviser, when. ditecl^A \x^ Yx^ask^^a 
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draw up the necessary deed of gift ; ' you would 
be sufficiently liberal if you reserved one half as 
some compensation for your trouble in settling the 
estate.' 

" < God has blessed me in all ray undertakings, 
heretofore,' said Mr. Weston, 'and I dare not 
risk his displeasure, now, by wronging the widow 
and the orphan. The money ought to have been 
bequeathed to her, and she must have it. ' 

'* This transaction was known to very few. 
Every newspaper in the country published the 
' munificent bequests of the late Horace Selwyn 
to certain public charities' and poured forth praises 
on his liberality ; but the generous act of Frank 
Weston, performed in secret, wrought out its 
own good effects in secret, and won for him the 
high reward of an approving conscience." 

^' Thank you, father," said Arthur, " I think 
I shall never, again, confound liberality and gen- 
erosity. A generous man must be a liberal one, 
but a liberal one is not always generous." 



THE SAILOR'S FAMILY. 

'* In the day of prosperity, be joyfal, but in the day of 

adversity, consider." 

On the banks of a beautiful lake, near the little 
town of Greenvale, stood one of the loveliest cot- 
tages in America. Embosomed in trees, its white 
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walls almost concealed beneath a rich tapestry of 
honeysuckle and sweetbriar, and its thatch cov- 
ered by the bright green leaves of the ivy, which 
had climbed even to the chimney top, surrounded, 
too, by neatly-bordered beds of flowers, and with 
a lawn sloping down to the water's edge, it formed 
a most exquisite picture of rural scenery. Every 
thing wore that appearance of comfort, which the 
hand of industry alone can give. The walks were 
carefully swept, the grass closely cropped ; the 
vines neatly trained ; and if the eye of the admir- 
er could have penetrated to the interior of that 
pleasant abode, he would have found the same 
characteristics of cleanliness and neatness within 
doors. 

Charles Willis, the habitant of that pretty cot- 
tage, had been a sailor froj;n his earliest youth. 
From his tenth, to his twenty-fifth year, he had 
scarcely been more than a twelvemonth on shore, 
and therefore, when he expended the product of 
his hard labor in the purchase of a small farm in 
his native village, his friends predicted that he 
would soon grow weary of Ms new vocation. 
But Charles thought he knew better. There was 
a young orphan girl, m the village, who had prom- 
ised to be his wife, as soon as he should quit the 
perils of the sea, and he felt that such a home, and 
such a wife, could make any man love a quiet life 
on shore. 

The young sailor was not disappointed. His 
wife, a gentle and loving creature, seemed to live 
but for his comfort ; and when at length he wel- 

6* 
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corned to his arms an infant son, Charles WilUs 
felt himself the happiest of men. It was pleasant 
to behold the hardy sailor bending over the cra- 
dk of his sleeping boy, or stooping to imprint a 
lather's kiss upon his round cheek ; but it was 
stiU prettier to see him out upon the lawn bearing 
the delicate baby as tenderly as a mother, or lying 
at length under the old trees watching the yet un- 
meaning gestures of the child as it rested be3ide 
him. It was, m truth, a lovely baby. Its clear 
skin and rosy mouth were so like its gentle moth- 
er's, that Charles was never wearied with gazing 
on it. 

Mary Willis doated on her child, with as much 
fondness as her husband, but there were times 
when a strange terror haunted her, and she dared 
not express what she feared. The child had 
never been heard to cry unless some bodily pain 
were accidentally inflicted, and there was more than 
one old gossip who hinted that " the baby was too 
good" and " it did n't seem natural-like for a child 
to be so quiet." Little Willie increased in beau- 
ty and strength, daily, but there was a peculiar 
expression in his large blue eyes, which startled 
the gazer, when those clear orbs were turned 
upon him. He was a grave little creature ; no 
smile ever gladdened his sweet face, and notwith- 
standing his father's caresses, and his mother's 
fondness, he seemed quite unconscious of their 
presence. 

At first his mother dreaded lest those soft eyes 
were sightless, but various experiments soon en- 
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abled ber to ascertain that God had not thus 
afflicted him. She next harbored the no less 
horrible fear that the organs of hearing and speech 
had been sealed by the finger of the Almighty ; 
and nothing could exceed her joy, when she first 
beheld him startled from his slumbers by the sound 
of his father's voice. Still, there seemed some- 
thing ufi&thomable about the child's perfect still- 
ness. He never uttered an articulate sound, until 
almost two years old ; and then, he only attempt- 
ed to imitate the carol of his mother's bird. Still 
his idolizing father saw nothing alarming about 
him, and his mother, relieved from her first fears, 
thought not that there was another still more fear- 
ful visitation which might have fallen upon him. 
His eyes were opened to behold the glory of the 
external world, his ears could drink in the melo- 
dies of Nature, and his voice was attimed to imi- 
tate its sweetness ; and they fondly dreamed that 
time would develope his slowly maturing faculties 
even as the soft summer-time expands the many- 
folded bud of the rose. But there were times, 
when the cold still brightness of his large eyes 
seemed to haunt them like a fearful dream. 

The neighbors had entertained their own con- 
jectures, long before the fond parents suspected the 
extent of their calamity. Slowly the painful truth 
broke upon their hearts. When once the fright- 
ful suspicion presented itself, they recollected a 
thousand circumstances which seemed to corrobo- 
rate it, and, at length, they could no longer deceive 
themselves. Their beautiful boy was an idiot ! 
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A fairer creature than that unfortunate boy, 
was never seen. His transparent complexion, his 
small rosy mouth, his delicate features, his long 
curling locks of soft brown hair, made liim a per- 
fect picture of childish beauty. But when he 
raised the violet-veined lids that curtained his 
large eyes, their vacant gaze and wild stare, told 
but too plainly that the exquisitely-wrought cas- 
ket was devoid of the priceless gem of mind. 
Yet he was as gentle as he was innocent. Pos- 
sessing great flexibility of frame, though far from 
being robust, he soon learned to bound about the 
garden and fields like a young fawn. His ear was 
singularly acute ; the song of the birds, the hum 
of the busy insects, the rustle of the forest leaves, 
nay, even the dim sounds which fill the air and 
are attributable to no known causes, the famt stir 
of springing vegetation, " the voice of the growing 
corn^^^ as it is termed in the figurative language of 
our Indians, were as perceptible to him as the 
dash of the waterfall, the echoes of the mountain- 
side, or the growl of the rushing wind. The 
voice of his parents always seemed to affect him 
like sweet music, and when his mother would sing 
her evening hymn, or his father read the harmo- 
nious flow of verse found in such perfection in the 
Bible, the boy would lay his head on their bosoms 
and shed those soft and gentle tears, which told 
of enjoyment, rather than sorrow. But this acute- 
ness of ear was a source of pain as well as pleas- 
ure. In proportion as he was susceptible of 
gratification from pleasant sounds, he was alive * 
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siifiering from harsh ones. A sudden shout, the 
violent closing of a door, the report of a gun, the 
sound of the thunder, almost threw him into con- 
vulsions. During a thunderstorm, he seemed 
strongly affected by the electricity of the atnao- 
sphere, and this, in connexion with the repeated 
bursts of the thunder, at times rendered him per- 
fectly helpless. A violent storm of this kind, 
was sure to produce severe convulsions, and leave 
him prostrated in strength for several days. 

These peculiarities were perceptible, long be- 
fore he had learned to express his feelings in 
words. It cost his mother infinite pains, to teach 
him the use of speech, but her efforts were finally 
successful. Though habitually silent, there were 
times when he would try, by broken expressions 
and strangely-mingled words,- to disclose the sen- 
sations which struggled within his bosom. His 
voice was one of extreme sweetness ; and with so 
delicately-organized an ear, it is not surprising 
that he should soon imitate the sounds which grati- 
fied his sense of hearing. The songs with which 
his mother was wont to amuse her unfortunate 
boy, the hymns which she was accustomed to 
sing, at morning and evening, soon became famil- 
iar to him ; and though his memory retained but 
a vague image of the words, yet. he never failed 
to express, by his manner of singing, the sentiment 
which his mother had conveyed. 

When Willie was about five years old, his sis- 
ter Bessie was bom. Nothing could equal the 
little fellow's delight, when he first saw the baby. 
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He stroked its face, and played with its tiny hands, 
placing his own beside them as if comparing them, 
and then kissing them again and again. He was 
never tired of looking at it, and twenty times a 
day he bounded into die garden, to gather flowers 
for the baby's cradle. There was a singular mix- 
ture of shrewdness and imbecility in the mind of 
the idiot boy. Takmg advantage of his love for 
birds and flowers, his mother had succeeded in 
imparting to him an idea of a Supreme Being, 
and, by repeated efforts, had imprinted upon his 
memory, the simple language of the Lord's 
prayer ; but here his religious education was 
obliged to terminate. His social duties, en- 
forced as they were, by every-day occurrences, 
were more easily learned ; for to his limited intel- 
lect, the visible presence of objects was essential 
to his comprehension of them. Truth was inhe- 
rent in his pure nature, and the passions, which 
frequently develope themselves with fearful vio- 
lence in those who have been denied the blessing 
of reason, seemed to have no power over his gentle 
character. He seemed to love every thing that 
he looked upon. But especially did his heart 
cling to his parents, until his little sister came, and 
from the time when he was first permitted to 
rock her cradle, she seemed to be the object of 
his strongest attachment. 

From the hour when he was first convinced of 
the privation of intellect in his son, Mr. Willis 
had never seemed like himself. A spirit of repin- 
ing against the will of Providence took possession 



/' 
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t)f him, and he never looked at the fair child, with- 
out a bitterness of feeling, which mingled the 
wormwood of discontent with the sweet waters of 
paternal kindness. His regrets were still further 
increased, when he looked on the baby which now 
filled its mother's arms. Bessie was a robust, 
rosy little creature, full of buoyant life, flinging 
her plump limbs about with all the vigor of healthy 
infancy, but, excepting her laughing eyes, she pos- 
sessed not a trace of beauty. He beheld in his 
idiot boy the very perfection of childish loveliness, 
and he was ready to utter the language of rebuke, 
because the little one, upon whom his hopes now 
centered, had been denied the external attractions 
which adorned her brother. His wife vainly en- 
deavored to sooth his troubled feelings, and win 
him to a proper sense of submission to the will of 
Providence. He loved his children, tenderly ; 
but there were times, when he turned away from 
both, with a feeling of wretchedness, which made 
the sight of them intolerable to him. 

While he was in this state of mind, he received 
a letter from a merchant, who had formerly em- 
ployed him, offering him the command of a ship 
about to sail for India with a valuable cargo, and 
promising facilities which would enable him to 
make a most profitable voyage. Had he received 
such a communication during the earliest period 
of his married life, Mr. Willis would have imme- 
diately declined the offer. But he had now been 
for six years a resident on shore ; he had encoun- 
tered the ordinary misfortunes which farmers must 
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expect occasionally to meet, but which to his dis- 
contented mind seemed troubles peculiar to him- 
self ; and, to crown all, he had been utterly dis- 
appointed in his children — the pride of his heart. 
His wife saw his hesitation, and bitterly as it 
grieved her, she yet determined to put away all 
selfishness, and advise him, not to what she wished, 
but to that which might be best for him. She knew 
that he was allowing discontent to assume too 
much influence over him, and she thought that if 
his heart was upon the sea, he would be still less 
likely to reconcile himself to his present lot. The 
voyage was expected to occupy a year, and stifling 
her own regrets, she counselled him to accept the 
oflfer. 

Willis was secretly anxious to try his familiar 
element, once more, but he loved his wife too 
well, to pain her by the expression of his wishes. 
Now, however, when the advice came from her 
lips, he did not hesitate to say how entirely it met 
his views ; and she perceived, with deep regret, 
that he was indeed cherishing an unquiet spirit, 
which, if not repressed, would be likely to work 
out future unhappiness. Without a murmur, she 
set herself to the task of preparing his wardrobe 
for so long an absence. Her tears fell fast while 
her busy fingers plied the needle ; but she was 
careful that Charles should see none of her sor- 
row. The excitement seemed to have restored 
him to cheerfulness, and she was unwilling to 
darken his anticipations by reminding him that 
they were only to be fulfilled by her bereavement. 
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As the time drew near for his departure, however, 
he felt very differently. The parting from his gen- 
tle wife and his dear children, was more painful 
than he had imagmed ; and he would have with- 
drawn from his engagement, if he could have done 
so with honor. But it was now too late. 

The last evening that he was to remain at home, 
he sat beneath the old elm tree which overhung 
the waters of the lake before his cottage. It was 
the early part of autumn, and the foliage In the 
distance was already assuming the gorgeous color- 
ing which precedes its fall. His wife was at his 
side, with little Bessie on her knee ; and the child 
was crowing, with infantile glee, as Willie held 
up to her the tall leaves of the flag, or tlie bright 
blossoms of the artemisia. 

'^ I shall not see the green buds swelling in our 
^ne old trees, Mary," said her husband, "but 
when they agam put on their gaudy livery, I shall 
be with you. The time will seem long to you, 
but when I return, and we sit once more beneath 
this pleasant shade, my absence will seem hke a 
dream." 

" It will be a very sad dream, dear Charles," 
replied Mary, "but we will pray that our Heav- 
enly Father may watch over us, and permit us to 
meet in safety and happiness." 

Charles sighed ; " our children," said he, " will 
not miss me, and when I come back, I shall be a 
stranger to both of them. Willie will have for- 
gotten me, and Bessie has scarcely yet learned to 
know me." 

7 I. 
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"Willie will not forget you, Charles," said his 
wife, "you know not how fondly the poor boy 
loves you ; my greatest fear is that he will pine 
away at your absence." 

" Mary, that is not probable ; the unhappy child 
loves those who bestow on him daily kindness, 
but he surely cannot retain remembrance of an 
affection." 

As he spoke, Willie came beside him, and put- 
ting his arms around his neck, pressed his soft lips 
to his father's cheek. The child's action seemed 
like a reply to his remark, and pressing him to his 
bosom, Willis could not restrain his tears. 

The next morning, he departed for New York, 
where his ship awaited him, and his wife was left 
alone with her regrets. 

Much as Mrs. Willis grieved over her husband's 
absence, she felt it still more keenly, when she 
found how severely Willie suffered from it. He 
wandered about the house and garden, as if lost, 
calling upon his father in the most plaintive tones 
of his sweet voice, until the mother's heart ached 
to hear him. He ceased to take delight in his 
flowers, the song of the birds fell on a heedless 
ear, and he would sit for hours in the porch, look- 
ing down the path where he had last seen his fa- 
ther, as if expecting him every moment to return. 
His cheek grew pale, and his mother at length 
feared that he would really pine himself to death. 
She sought, therefore, to give him, if possible, 
a new object of engrossing interest, and to wean 
him from his bitter regrets, by intrpsting to his 
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care his little sister. By degrees, her plan suc- 
ceeded, and Willie seemed to transfer to the child, 
the deep affection with which he had regarded his 
father. He never allowed her to be out of his 
sight, a moment. If she slept, he sat beside her 
cradle ; if she tottered about the floor, with uncer- 
tain step, he was ever near to guide or hold her 
hand ; if she wept, he soothed her ; if she was mer- 
ry, he laughed with her. In short, his very existence 
seemed bound up in litde Bessie, and well did the 
child return his love. Mrs. Willis, who now de- 
voted herself entirely to her children, was rejoiced 
to perceive this strong attachment between them. 
She led them through the walks and scenes which 
Willie had been accustomed to traverse with his 
father, and she was glad to perceive, that, while 
a remembrance of his father was associated with 
every thing the little fellow beheld, it was yet 
divested of its former painful effect upon his 
mind. 

" The longest day must have an end ;" Mrs. 
Willis had witnessed the snowy garb of winter, 
exchanged for the delicate green robe of spring ; 
she had watched the gradual brightening of the 
glow of summer, and now she rejoiced to see that 
the maple, always the first to change its verdant hue 
for the gorgeous tint of autumn, had already hung 
out its blood-red flag. A few more weeks, and 
her husband would be at home. The house was 
carefully put in order, the garden neatly trimmed, 
the lawn newly shaven, and every thing prepared 
for his reception. But day after day passed ; the 
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woods were rapidly dropping their gaudy leaves ; 
the bright skies of early autumn had given place 
to the bleak clouds of November, and still he came 
not. Mrs. Willis applied for information to the 
owner of the ship. She then learned that the ves- 
sel had arrived safely at its destined port, and after 
taking in a return cargo, had set sail for America, 
but had never since been heard from. This was 
all ; there was no suggestion as to its probable 
fate ; no hope expressed of its safety, and her 
heart sickened as she read the cold tidings. But 
hope was strong within her, and she would not 
doubt his future return. The neighbors wondered 
at her delusion, and looked upon her as a desolate 
widow ; but she still strove to smile, and even 
continued to employ herself on the shirts which 
she had been making for her husband. 

But when month succeeded month, and yet no 
news arrived of the ill-fated ship, her heart began 
to fail. She would not give way to despondency, 
but the weight of secret sorrow was in her heart, 
and her step grew languid, and her pale cheek 
paler, from anxiety. Towards the end of the 
second year of her husband's absence, she re- 
ceived a fatal confirmation of her fears. Pieces 
of a wrecked vessel had been found on the shores 
of one of the most hostile of the Eastern islands, 
and they had proved to be parts of the missing 
ship. Mrs. Willis now resigned all hope of again 
beholding her beloved husband. Her grief was 
overwhelming; but she had that reliance upon 
Providence, which can alone support one under 
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affliction ; and, while she weptj she remembered 
that she was in the hands of a merciful God. 

" Mrs. Willis is a remarkable woman," said a 
sensible neighbor. '^ Left a widow with an idiot 
son, and an infant daughter, one would think she 
would sink under her trials ; but she is always pa- 
tient, one never hears a murmur from her lips, and 
she can even offer consolation to others, not half 
as unfortunate as herself." 

Little Bessie had now become an active child, 
full of frolic, and loving her brother Willie with 
all the affection of her nature. They were insep- 
arable, and every one in the village had learned to 
welcome poor Willie and his sister. It was a 
strange and beautiful sight, to behold the care the 
little fellow bestowed upon the child. The in- 
stinct of affection seemed to supply the place of 
intellect, and no one could have guarded her from 
injury or accident more carefully than the idiot 
boy. Hand in hand, they were wont to traverse 
the garden, and fields, watched over at a distance 
by the mother, and never did Willie relax his 
vigilance over Bessie for an instant. He taught 
her to sing his own songs, and he loved to weave 
garlands for her head and neck, while he laughed 
merrily to see her rolling on the grass with the old 
house dog. 

Among the sorrows which had assailed Mrs. 
Willis, she had not as yet numbered sickness. 
Bessie had never been ill for a single day, and 
Willie seemed exempt from all kinds of bodily 
suffering, except during a thunderstorm. But 

7* 
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when the air was filled with electric fluid, and the 
muttering of the thunder was heard, he would shrink 
into a corner, and utter cries of terror, while his 
whole frame seemed to shiver with intense pain. 
One fine summer's day, they were playing on the 
grass before the door, when Bessie complained of 
weariness, and laying her head on Willie's lap, fell 
asleep. That same night, she was attacked with 
measles, of the most virulent kind ; and, after a 
week of severe suffering, breathed her last sigh on 
her mother's bosom. Every exertion to keep 
Willie from her bed had been made in vain ; the 
boy was almost frantic when shut out from her 
room, and the child died with her hand clasped in 
that of her unconscious brother. 

Mrs. Willis was ill prepared for this new afflic- 
tion ; and at first, she sunk under it. Her strength 
gave way utterly, and the day of Bessie's death 
saw the mother stretched upon a bed of sickness. 
Poor Willie could not understand all this. Un- 
conscious of sin, his gentle heart was ignorant of 
its punishment, and until now, he had never looked 
on the face of death. He stood beside her little 
bed, and called upon his sister, by every endear- 
ing name, to open her eyes and speak to him. He 
brought flowers which he placed in her cold hands ; . 
he tried to wrap blankets around her to restore 
warmth to her chill form, and finally he laid him- 
self down beside her, and clasping his arms around 
the body, refused to be separated firom it. It was 
not until he sunk into the deep sleep of exhaustion, 
that he could be removed from her side. 
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On the day of the funeral Mrs. Willis arose 
from her bed, and, feeble as she was, resolved to 
see the last duties paid to her child. Thinking 
that if Willie witnessed the burial, he would better 
understand the nature of the inevitable separation 
between them, she led him by the hand, in the 
mournful procession. As they proceeded to the 
churchyard, Willie kept his eye continually fixed 
upon the coffin^ which he knew contained his dar- 
ling Bessie. When the body was lowered into 
the grave, however, he became totally ungoverna- 
ble. Springing from his mother's side, he at- 
tempted to throw himself upon the coffin, and it 
required the strength of a powerful man, to bear 
the unhappy child from the painful scene. 

All that night, Willie lay in a sort of stupor. 
He spoke not, stirred not, nor could he be induced 
to swallow a morsel of food. The next morning, 
however, he arose, and mechanically putting on 
his clothes, seemed to busy himself in gathering up 
the playthings they had been in the habit of using. 
He placed them all in a box, and then proceeding 
to the garden, dug a large hole, in which he de- 
posited them, apparently associating them vaguely 
with Bessie, and therefore bestowing upon them 
what seemed to him the same destination. His 
mother, who had been carried home, insensible, 
from the- funeral, was too ill to take charge of Wilr 
lie, and he was therefore intrusted to the watchful 
care of a kind neighbor, who now attended Mrs. 
Willis in her sickness. All day, he seemed be- 
wildered, and wandered about the house, utterbg 
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no articulate sounds, but only the most piteous 
moans. Bessie's name never escaped his lips, 
and to one not accustomed to observe his ordinary 
manner, he might have seemed quite unconscious 
of her loss. 

But as the hour approached, when, on the pre- 
. ceding day, his sister had been carried to the 
grave, he seemed to become more restless than 
ever, and taking advantage of a moment when the 
woman was engaged in his mother's room, he slip- 
ped out of the house, and hurried to the churchyard. 
The day had been excessively sultry, and dark 
clouds were gathering about the horizon, as he 
approached the mound, beneath which poor Bes- 
sie lay. Few persons in that part of the country, 
have forgotten the awful tempest of that day. A 
track of desolation, three miles in width, was made 
by the course of the tornado. Wind and rain, 
lightning and thunder, were abroad, in all their 
fury. Houses were unroofed, barns crushed, with 
all their helpless inmates, trees of a hundred win- 
ters torn up by the roots, and the whole face of 
nature presented a spectacle of horror. 

Awakened from troubled sleep by the fury of 
the elements, the anxious inquiry of Mrs. Willis, 
was for Willie. Then first it was discovered that 
he was missing ; but how long he had been absent, 
no one knew. Such was the fury of the storm, 
that not a person could be found, willing to go in 
search of him. " It was a mere tempting of Prov 
idence," all said, ^'to venture out in the face of 
such a tempest ;" and crawling from her bed, the 
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wretched mother was about to attempt the search, 
herself) when she was prevented in a fearful man- 
ner. The clouds of dust and sheets of rain were 
so dense, that no eye could penetrate them, at 
the distance of a few yards ; but while an anxious 
group was gathered within the porch, restraining 
the weak endeavors of the mother to go forth, a 
figure was dimly discerned, struggling through the 
overpowering tempest. He bore a burden in his 
arms, and instantly several persons sprang to aid 
him. He staggered forward — it was Charles Wil- 
lis bearing the senseless body of his idiot son. 

The poor sailor had gone through innumerable 
hardships, since he last planted his foot on his own 
green soil. His ship had been wrecked, himself 
taken captive by the savages, and it was by almost 
miraculous exertions that he finally efiected his 
escape. He was hastening to his home, when the 
storm overtook him, just before he reached the 
main road, and as he leaped the fence, intending 
to take a shorter path across the churchyard, he 
beheld, at a little distance, a child lying upon a 
new-made grave. The tempest was not at its 
height, but as he approached the child, a flash of 
lightning struck the tree which overhung the grave, 
splintering off an immense arm, and scattering the 
branches around. He sprang forward, and raising 
the child from its perilous position, beheld the 
pale and distorted features of his poor idiot boy. 

What a fearful revulsion of feeling was that, 
which now rent the hearts of the parents. The 
father was restored, but the children were taken 
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away. Willie lay in total unconsciousness, for 
several hours, and then, uttering the name of 
" Bessie," pointed with his finger to the bright 
stars which studded the now clear sky. His pa- 
rents bent over him, and then, for the first time, 
he seemed to behold his father. The clouds which 
obscured his memory, seemed to pass away ; a 
sweet smile dwelt on his lovely face, and twining 
his arms around his father's neck, he closed his 
eyes in the quiet sleep of death. 



HONESTY AND INTEGRITY. 

A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
" It is joy to the just to do judgement." 

"Father," said Alfred Grey, "what is the 
difference between honesty and integrity ?" 

" If I were to answer you in a few words, my 
son, I should say, that honesty is a literal con- 
formity to the law of the land, but integrity a 
close adherence to the moral law as conveyed in 
the precepts of Christianity." 

Alfred looked puzzled. 

" I will try to make the distinction more obvi- 
ous to you," said his father. " A man who, in 
his dealings with others, does not violate the laws, 
as, for instance, a servant who takes no advantage 
of his opportunities for committing theft, a me- 
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chanic who does not deceive the confidence of 
his employer, or a merchant who does not cheat 
in the quality and prices of his goods, may justly 
be considered an konest man. A man who not 
only avoids offending against the laws, but who 
also practises the precepts of our Saviour, and 
does unto others, as he would have others do 
unto him ; — who not only shuns what is known 
to be injurious to his neighbor, but even what may 
be remotely hurtful to him, is a man of integrity. ^^ 

" I heard uncle Charles yesterday tell you, 
father, that there was more honesty in the world, 
than integrity, and that for one upright man you 
might find ten honest ones." 

^^ It is true, Alfred ; a man may be honest out 
of regard to bis character, or from convenience, 
or from a fear of the laws, but a man of integrity 
is so, from his sense of right, and a knowledge 
of his duty to others. That is to say, a person 
may be honest and yet not possess perfect integ- 
rity of character ; but an upright man must of 
necessity be an honest one. There is yet anoth- 
er difference ; an honest man may be a very sel- 
fish one ; for the old adage, that ^ honesty is the 
best policy,^ may be his rule of conduct : but an 
upright man must be disinterested, because, upon 
all occasions y he sacrifices his personal interests 
to his sense of duty. 

^^ Then, father, honesty and integrity are like 
dififerent shades of one color. I remember think- 
ing that white was a color which had no gradations, 
until sister Mary showed me its various shades in 
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her worsted work ; I then found there was a blue 
white, a pearl white, a cream white, and a snow 
white. Just so, I imagined that honesty included 
every thing like integrity, also, but it seems to me 
now that honesty is Uke the white worsted, slightly 
tinged to suit particular purposes, while integrity 
is the snowy white, which in all positions retains 
its pure tint." 

" Your illustration is a very good one, Alfred. 
But I would not have you think that the humble 
virtue of honesty is to be despised, because it 
does not attain the elevation of integrity. A 
young child, or a totally ignorant person, may be 
honest, while it requires some understanding or 
information to discriminate always between the 
seeming good and actual evil of a measure. jBTon- 
esty is the first principle of right and wrong, which 
the mind receives ; and the honest man must 
always be respected, because he possesses that 
which is the foundation of all the moral virtues. 
Since you like illustration, I may use the simile 
of a pleasing and popular writer ; — ' Honesty is 
a current coin, which must be in every one's 
hands, for daily use, while integrity is gold tried 
and purified, which is in the hands of but compar- 
atively few, yet carries with it a value, indepen- 
dently of the use which is made of it.' Or, if 
you choose a still more fanciful figiu'e — Honesty 
is a pearl, which, to be fully valued, must be set 
in gold, and is then liable, from contact with the 
atmosphere, to become stained and worthless.; 
while integrity is die pure and transparent diamond, 
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which, whether rough from the mine, or polished 
by the hand of a skilful lapidary, always possesses 
an intrinsic value. Perhaps you will understand 
the distinction better, if I relate to you an incident 
in the life of a little boy I once knew, who has 
since carried into active life the principles he 
practised when a child. 

" Charles Manners was one of a large family, 
who had been educated upon the old-fashioned 
principle of hard study and plenty of play. The 
large garden, which surrounded his father's house, 
afforded ample facilities for their cheerful sports, 
and the children were accustomed to enjoy them- 
selves in the extensive grounds without molesta- 
tion. The most perfect confidence existed be- 
tween the parents and children, and there was 
therefore no opportunity for the exercise of false- 
hood or deception of any kind. The children 
were too well aware of their parents' kindness, 
to feel any fear about uttering the truth at all times, 
and it was a pleasant thing to see how frankly they 
were accustomed to communicate their little pro- 
jects of amusement, or their occasional troubles 
at school, to their father and mother. I happened 
to be spending a few days with this happy family, 
when the little incident occurred, which displayed, 
in a very striking manner, the peculiar character- 
istic of my little friend Charles. 

** Charles Manners was about ten years old, 
and a more laughter-loving, frolicksome little ur- 
chin never need be found. Mischief, (I mean 
good-humored mischief,) was his delight ; he hated 

8 I. 
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books, and it required the utmost vigilance, on 
the part of his parents, to prevent him from ob- 
taining the character of a thoroughly idle fellow. 
He seemed just one of those thoughtless, merry 
boys, who, by dmt of hard knocks, are driven 
through a certain course of study, and then laying 
aside their books, push off into the world to be gov- 
erned and often ruined by circumstances. His 
good- temper and the perfect veracity of his char- 
acter, however, were redeeming points, and, though 
he was always getting into scrapes, his frank and 
courageous honesty always served to extricate 
him. His father sometimes observed, that of all 
his children he felt most anxiety about Charles. 
* He seems so thoughtless,' said he, ' that I cannot 
tell whether he retains any impression of the pre- 
cepts to which he listens, and I often fear that 
when he enters the busy world he will be led away 
by the first temptation. I must try to instil good 
principles, and leave the rest in the hands of 
Providence.' 

" Upon one occasion, Charles came to his 
father, and exhibiting some old coins which he 
had found, while rummaging a chest of papers in 
the garret, asked permission to keep them. Mr. 
Manners, giving them a casual glance as they lay 
in his son^s hand, asked him if he meant to turn 
antiquarian, and bade him do what he liked with 
them. Charles accordingly went off, in high glee, 
having his head filled with a dozen whimsical pro- 
jects, in all of which, his old copper coins formed 
the principal object. For several days, the dirty 
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coins, blackened by long contact in the old chest, 
and green with the mould of years, rattled in the 
little boy's pocket, or filled his hands, to the infi- 
nite annoyance of his mother, and the no small 
detriment of his clean pantaloons and fingers. He 
had already spoiled a gimlet, by trying to bore 
holes through them ; and ruined a table fork, by 
heating it red hot, in order to trace certain char- 
acters on the copper. He had used them as 
marks for his arrows ; and tried very hard to make 
them answer as wheels for a little chariot he was 
building : but at length they shared the fate of 
most other whims, and were flung aside among 
the broken whips, old tops, half-finished bird-cages, 
and the like, which generally littered that part of 
the house which was emphatically called ' the 
boys'* room.'^ 

" One evening, as we all sate round the table, 
Charles, with an air of importance, drew out of 
his pocket two cents, and began to discuss, with 
one of his brothers, the various prices of twine 
balls, one of which he purposed to buy on the 
morrow. 

" 'But where did you get your money, 
Charles .^' asked his father. 

" ' I sold my old coins, sir, to, William Harri- 
son for two cents,' was the reply. 

" ' How came you to do that, my son ? you 
certainly are not obliged to sell your playthings, 
to procure pocket-money.' 

'' ' No, sir, but William wanted them, because 
he is making a collection of coins and minerals.' 
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" ' But why not give them to him then ?' 

" ' Because, sir, after asking rae for them, he 
would not take them as a gift, though I told him 
I did not want them ; so to satisfy him I sold 
them to him.' 

" Mr. Manners laughed at this boyish manner 
of lightening an obligation, and no more was said 
on the subject. 

" The next morning, as Mr. Manners and 
myself were sitting in the library, the door opened 
and in walked Charles, looking very grave, fol- 
lowed by a boy about his own age, whom Mr. 
Manners immediately recognised as the purchaser 
of the coins. 

" ' Well, boys, what is the matter now ?' 
said Mr. Manners, good-humoredly. 

" 'Sir,' said William Harrison, ' I wanted jlo 
tell you about the coins, which I bought from 
Charles. When I took them home, I began to 
clean them, in order to put them in the box where 
I kept the rest of my collection. They were so 
black, that I was obliged to use acid, as my father 
had taught me, and when I had rubbed off the 
stains, I found that one of them was gold. So 
I have brought them all back, but Charles will 
not take them.' 

" Mr. Manners took the coins from the boy's 
hand, and discovered that one of them was actu- 
ally an old guinea. ' Well, Charles,' said he, 
' what have you to say, about the matter .^' 

" ' Why, father, I have no right to take it 
back. I had the coins several days, and had as 
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much opportunity as William to discover their 
worth. If I had known them to be of any value, 
I would not have sold them ; but they were no 
longer mine, when he found that one was gold ; 
so they are his by right of discovery as well as 
by purchase.' 

" Mr. Manners half smiled at the boy's droll 
idea of the right of discovery, but he was deeply 
moved by his son's integrity. * You shall decide 
the matter, yourself, Charles,' said he. ' If you 
return William's money, and take back your coins, 
it will be a perfectly honest transaction on botli 
sides, because they were sold under a misappre- 
hension respecting their value. You shall take 
your own course.' 

" ' Then I know just what to do,' said Charles, 
decidedly ; ' I 'U keep the two cents, and Wil- 
liam shall keep the coins, gold and all. It might 
be honest to do back the bargain, but it would n't 
be honorable. Come, Will, take up the coins, 
and let 's go ; it 's all settled, now. I will not 
take them back.' 

" Tears were in the father's eyes, as the door 
closed, and we heard a merry laugh from the 
light-heai'ted boys. ' I have no fears for that 
boy, now,' said he, ' with such firm principles of 
rectitude, in the midst of thoughtless childhood, 
he may be safely trusted amid the snares of man- 
hood.' 

" Now, Alfred, the distinction between honesty 
and integrity is there shown very favorably for 
both. In brmging back the coin, William was 
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eminently honest, while in refusing to receive it, 
Charles displayed an inherent integrity of princi- 
ple. Had the matter been reversed, I think 
William would have acted exactly as did Charles, 
for in returning his purchase, he exhibited the 
highest order of honesty ; but, nevertheless, as 
the matter now stands, William was honest and 
Charles was upright. ^^ 



THE WORST BOY IN THE VILLAGE. 

'* He that, being oflen reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall 
suddenly be destroyed.** 

About ten years since, I was spending a few 
days with a friend at , and as we sat, shel- 
tered from observation, behind the blinds of the 
balcony, I observed a boy, lounging under the 
great elm which stood at the edge of the road, 
near the house. His features were small, and 
almost girlish ; his complexion pale, but covered 
with freckles ; and a more reckless, depraved 
countenance, I had never beheld. While I was 
regarding him, a gentleman from a neighboring 
hotel sauntered by, and the boy, starting forward, 
asked him for sixpence. 

" What do you want to do with it, you young 
vagabond ?" asked the gentleman, tossing away 
the end of a cigar as he spoke. 

"Will you give it to me, if I tell you the 
truth ?" said the boy. 
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"Yes," was the reply, " I may safely promise 
that, for you look as if truth was scarcer with you, 
than even sixpences." 

"Let's see the money first," said the little 
scapegrace. 

The gentleman, laughing, took from his pocket 
sixpence, and holding it up before him, said, 
"now, what will you do with it .^" 

" Just what you have been doing," said the 
boy, " buy a glass of gin bitters, and a cigar." 

The gentleman, bursting into a laugh at the 
fellow's impudence, flung the money towards him, 
w^hile the boy, dexterously catching it with his 
teeth, turned away towards a little tavern beneath 
the hill. 

" There goes the worst boy in the village," 
said my friend, "and his wickedness is encour- 
aged by the injudicious liberality of such thought- 
less person^ as the one who just now afforded him 
the means of intoxication. He is scarcely sixteen 
years of age, and yet he is the most confirmed 
drunkard in the place." 

" Has he no friends .^" 

" Yes, a mother, a pious, humble-minded 
Christian, whose heart is broken by his evil 
deeds." 

Perceiving my curiosity to be strongly excited, 
my friend proceeded to tell me the boy's history. 

" Edward Harris, or wicked Ned, as he was gen- 
erally called, was an only child. His father, who 
was once a respectable mechanic, had early given 
himself up to intemperance, and Ned's early days 
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had been passed amid scenes of distress and vio- 
lence. His mother sought in vain to impress upon 
his mind the principles of morality and religion. 
His father's example was more powerful than his 
mother's precepts ; and, from his earliest boy- 
hood, Ned was noted for his wickedness. False- 
hood, dishonesty, cruelty, and ferocity seemed to 
be the chief traits in the wretched boy's charac- 
ter. Nothing could restrain him ; he seemed to 
have at once cast off all the shame which usually 
attends guilt in early life, and to glory in his sur- 
passing wickedness. From stealing birds' nests, 
he had proceeded to rob henroosts ; from pilfer- 
ing fruit trees, to picking pockets ; and though his 
adroitness had hitherto enabled him to escape pun- 
ishment, he was universally feared and hated. It 
was in vain his mother tried to obtain employment 
for him. He would not work, but spent his days 
in lounging about the tavern, or holding horses at 
the hotel door ; thus securing the few pence he 
required, to procure the means of intemperance. 
His wickedness had exposed him to much suffer- 
ing ; for he had lost an eye, by a blow received 
in a brawl, and was lamed for life, by a kick, from 
a horse which he was trying to steal. Still, noth- 
ing had any beneficial effect upon the depraved 
and heartless boy. After the death of his father, 
whose ferocity of temper exceeded his own, and 
was, therefore, the only thing that he had really 
feared, he became worse than ever. His mother, 
who was bowed down to the earth by his miscon- 
duct, was several times rescued from his violence 
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by the assistance of her neighbors, and she had 
been many times urged to subject him to legal re- 
straint, lest he should, in some of his fits of drunk- 
enness, actually take her life." 

Thus far, my friend narrated the story ; and as 
I never again beheld the boy, I had quite forgot- 
ten him, when the tale was most unexpectedly 
recalled to my recollection, a few years after- 
wards. Among the many persons whom my fa- 
ther's profession brought to our door, I remarked » 
a woman, clad in hun^ble garb, and apparently 
bowed by the weight of infirmities, rather than 
years. The heart-broken expression of her coun- 
tenance, and the sorrowful tones of her voice, 
awakened my interest, and I at length made some 
inquiry about her. I found her to be the mother 
of wicked Ned. Pursuing his evil courses, he 
had been at length detected in an extensive rob- 
bery, and condemned to expiate his crimes by 
five years imprisonment at hard labor. He had 
been so notoriously depraved, that no one sympa- 
thized in his misfortunes ; and, excepting his 
mother, every one rejoiced that he would, for 
a time, be secluded from the means of wicked- 
ness. But a mother's heart is not to be chilled 
by ingratitude, or even by crime. Bad as he 
was, Mrs. Harris felt that he was her only son, 
and she determined to strain every nerve to 
procure his release. Her many hardships had • 
brought on an attack of rheumatism, which had 
crippled her so severely, that she could only 
walk by the aid of a crutch, but in this almost 
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helpless condition she set out to obtain her son's 
pardon. 

Her first application was made to a distinguished 
lawyer in New York, in the hope that he would 
use his influence in her behalf. But the gentleman 
knew too much of her son's misdeeds ; and though 
he compassionated the mother, he believed his 
duty to society forbade his interference in such a 
cause. Numerous were 'the attempts which she 
made to enlist various individuals in her favor, and, 
among others, she applied to my father, who, 
though belonging to a different profession from 
that which seemed most likely to bestow aid in 
legal cases, was a personal friend of the chief 
magistrate. I remember well the sympathy we 
all felt for the poor old woman. Clad in rusty 
black, and leaning on her crutch, she used to come 
about once every week to learn whether any thing 
had yet been done for her son. She was very 
poor, deriving her only support from knitting coarse 
yarn stockings, and we were accustomed to set be- 
fore her a comfortable meal, while we encouraged 
her to ease her overburdened heart, by talking 
over all her troubles. 

" I have never seen his face, since he did that 
last wicked deed, madam," said she, one day ; 
"I was too sick to leave my bed, while he was in 
gaol, and I am glad, now, that I never saw him 
in prison, for I am sure it would have killed me. 
If I could only get him released, he might leave 
the country. I would only look once more upon 
his face, and be sure that be was again breath- 
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ing the free air of heaven, and then die in 
peace." 

Notwithstanding the convictions of every one 
respecting the justice of Ned's punishment, it was 
impossible to behold his broken-hearted mother, 
dragging herself about to procure his release, with- 
out sympathizing in her sorrow. At length her 
importunity prevailed, and it was determined that 
she should be furnished with letters from several 
influential persons, and sent on to Albany to make 
application in person to the Governor of New 
York. Full of hope, the poor decrepit woman 
proceeded on her journey. She easily obtained 
an audience of the Governor, who, touched by 
her distress, and considering that three years of 
her son's punishment had already expired, granted 
his pardon, on condition, however, that he imme- 
diately left the country, for several years. The 
poor old mother returned to New York, overjoyed 
at her success, and only awaited the presence of 
her son to complete her happiness. But the un- 
grateful boy, instead of hastening to her who had 
thus rescued him from a living grave, proceeded 
to Nantucket, and embarked on a whaling voyage. 
Even after this last proof of his evil nature, a 
mother's love did not fail, and without utterbg a 
reproachful word, Mrs. Harris returned to her 
humble home. 

Two years had passed, without any tidings of 
the prodigal, and Mrs. Harris was fast sinking into 
the grave, when a letter arrived, which I shall 
transcribe, as affording a better picture of her son 
than any description I can give. 
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" My Deareet Mother, 

" If I did not know your unspeakable love for 
your unworthy son, I should not dare now to 
address you. I feel myself the very vilest of 
sinners, but in the hope that my sincere penitence 
may afford some comfort to your declining years, 
I write to implore your pardon. 

" Dui'ing die first year I was at sea, I believe 
my heart grew harder than ever ; all kinds of pro- 
fanity and wickedness, became like household 
words to me ; and the very sailors sometimes stood 
aghast at my awful blasphemy. But your prayers, 
my dear mother, had been registered on high, and 
I was destined to be fearfully awakened from my 
blindness. About six months since, four of us 
were in a whale-boat, lying beside a monster we 
had just killed, when, in endeavoring to attach 
ropes to the body, for the purpose of towing it to 
the ship, we capsized the boat, and were plunged 
into the ocean. Fortunately the boat rose, bot- 
tom upwards, and I with two of my companions 
managed to scramble upon it ; the fourth man we 
never again beheld. As we held on the boat, by 
the most painful efforts, and looked around us, we 
beheld what was to us an awful sight. The sun 
was fast setting, and the ship, which had been, 
perhaps, two miles distant, when we left her, was 
now carried by the freshening gale nearly out of 
sight. Sailing at the rate of ten knots an hour, 
she appeared almost like a speck upon the hori- 
zon, while we were left alone in the midst of the 
darkening waters. Oh ! how awful were my feel- 
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ings, at that moment ! My companions looked 
upon me with horror, and did not hesitate to call 
me the Jonah who had brought upon them this 
dreadfid fate. It seemed to me, as if all the sins 
of my whole life came before me, in a moment. 
A dark catalogue of crime was unfolded to my 
view, and a voice, like a trumpet, seemed to utter 
in my ears, ' Know that for all these things, God 
will bring thee into judgement.' Never, never 
shall I forget the horrors of that night. 

*' For three hours, we remained clinging to the 
boat, in the midst of the black and heaving waves, 
and we had just resigned ourselves to utter de- 
spair, when WQ heard the sound of oars. The 
next moment we were hailed by one of the ship's 
boats, which was in search of us, and were taken 
on board in a state of perfect exhaustion. My 
companions were reduced to a state of partial in- 
sanity, and one died the following day. The tor- 
ments w^hich I had experienced, while thus in the 
near view of death, awakened my slumbering con- 
science, and after experiencing such mental anguish 
as de&es description, I obeyed the counsel of our 
captain, and resorted to the long-neglected Bible, 
for aid. My mother ! there is hope even for me, 
sinner as I have been ! By God's help, I mean to 
lead a new life, and if my days are prolonged, they 
shall be devoted to his service. May His blessing 
ever rest upon my beloved mother, and comfort 
her for the sorrows inflicted on her, by her 

Penitent Son." 



I. 
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" Now I can die in peace," exclaimed die de- 
voted mother, as she read, with dim eyes, the let- 
ter of her lost boy. Her life was prolonged to 
welcome him once more to her arms, to utter one 
more blessing upon his head, and then her spirit 
passed away from its earthly trials. 

Early excess and hardship had impaired Ed- 
ward's health, too much for him to anticipate 
lengthened days. " Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the land^^^ 
are the words of the Book of all truth. But he 
felt that his whole life had been a continued sin 
against that command, and he therefore could not 
reasonably hope to escape the penalty. The few 
remaining months of his life, were spent in the 
most exemplary manner ; but he went down to the 
grave, mourning over wasted time, abused talents, 
and unheeded mercies. Truly the way of trans- 
gressors is hard. 

In the little churchyard at are two graves, 

side by side. No stone marks the spot, the thistle 
mingles its bristling stems among the tall, rank grass, 
and the bindweed, which overgrows the humble 
mounds. There is no kind hand to uproot the 
weeds, and plant affection's frail memorial-flowers. 
Here lie the last of their family — the long-suflering 
mother, and the penitent son* 
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LITTLE SUSAN'S TEMPTATION. 

** Let him that thmketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall." 

Susan Cray was the child of very poor parents, 
but a more cheerful, happy-tempered creature, I 
never beheld. Her father was a day-laborer, and 
her mother took in washing, for the neighborhood, 
from her earliest years ; therefore Susan had been 
obliged to assume the care of her little brothers 
and sisters, as w^ell as to perform her full propor- 
tion of household duties. Baby after baby had 
filled her arms, until, at twelve years of age, she 
was the eldest of seven healthy and frolicksome 
children, who sometimes taxed to the utmost the 
patience of their young nurse. With her mother's 
aid, she managed to keep them neat, notwithstand- 
ing their scanty wardrobe ; and her own clothes, 
though sadly patched, always had that fresh, clean 
look, as if they had just come from under the 
smoothing-iron. Her sunburnt face was always 
bright with cheerfulness, a pleasant smile was ever 
on her rosy lips, and her sweet voice was continu- 
ally breaking forth in snatches of song. " I should 
not know what to do, without Susan," her moth- 
er would sometimes say, " she is always at my 
right hand ; she can cook her father's dinner, and 
prepare his supper, as well as I can ; and she can 
quiet the children far better. When I sit down, 
weary with a long day's work, the noise of the 
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children is apt to fret me, and sometimes I scold, 
which only seems to make things worse, but Su- 
san goes among them with a pleasant look, and 
begins to sing, or tell some droll story, and they 
are still directly." 

Susan possessed an affectionate nature, and a 
mind of more than ordinary acuteness. The first 
had been cherished among her helpless little broth- 
ers and sisters, while the last had been quickened 
by privation and suffering. A dull mind is often 
rendered still more obtuse, by early hardship ; its 
ideas become limited to the physical necessities 
of its condition, and with food, clothes, and fire, 
its possessor is sensible of no other want ; but an 
intelligent child, reared in the midst of penury, 
generally acquires a quickness of perception and a 
freedom of character, which, in the offspring of 
the rich, is only the product of long experience. 
Shielded in childhood from every care, the son 
of the rich man enters the world totally unprepared 
for its rude bufferings. He acquires strength to 
bear with them, as the morning of hfe verges 
towards noonday ; and when his sun bends towards 
the western sky, he perhaps possesses all the en- 
ergy which, if acquired earlier, might have spared 
him much suffering. But the poor man's child, 
who has been (to use the emphatic phrase of a 
popular writer) " dragged up^^ amid privation of 
every kind ; who has suffered the physical pangs 
of cold and hunger and nakedness and houseless- 
ness, and perhaps the mental torture of degradation 
and scorn ; — such a child grows up with a char- 
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acter already formed. The circumstances which 
may hereafter comhine to decide his future des- 
tiny, can never be more influential, than those 
which governed his early years ; and as the child 
learns to feel, the man will learn to act. How 
essential is it, then, that those, whose duty it is to 
minister to their less fortunate fellow-creatures, 
should be careful to awaken in them only the no- 
blest impulses and incylcate the purest morality. 
Susan had been early impressed with the hum- 
ble piety of her parents, and a circumstance, which 
occurred when she was scarcely eight years old, 
seemed, to her youthful mind, so convincing a 
proof of the watclifulness of a kind Providence, 
that she never doubted for an instant the neces- 
sity of an entire dependence upon God's mercy. 
During one very cold winter, her father had been 
compelled to seek employment in a town about 
twenty miles distant, and her mother had with dif- 
ficulty been able to provide food for the little 
hungry mouths, that clamored around her for 
bread. At length her means utterly failed ; and 
one night, she was obliged to put her children to 
bed supperless. Susan, who lay awake, long after 
the poor little creatures had cried themselves to 
sleep, heard her mother praying, and as the words 
fell on her ear, they imprinted themselves deeply 
on her heart, for she prayed that the gracious God 
who had sent an angel to minister to Hagar in the 
wilderness, and who had given commission to the 
birds of the air, that they should feed his prophet, 
by the brook Cherith, would provide food for hep 
9* 
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famishing children. The next morning, when Mrs. 
Cray arose, unwilling to awaken the lamentations 
of the little ones, by informing them that she had 
no food, she told them that after prayer it would 
be time enough to think of breakfast. While they 
were yet kneeling, a knock was heard at the door, 
and a kind neighbor, who had suspected their dis- 
tress, appeared with a basket of provisions. The 
children once more gathered around a plentiful 
table, and as Susan observed her mother's glisten- 
ing eye, and listened to her fervent thanksgiving, 
she felt that God was mdeed a Father in Heaven. 

A regular attendance at Sunday school, had 
been Susan's chief enjoyment. She had been 
happy in finding a teacher, who knew how to sim- 
plify instruction, so as to bring it home to the mind 
of a child ; and she therefore improved rapidly. 
It was fortunate that all the knowledge which she 
acquired, was connected with the truths of Chris- 
tianity. The study of the Gospel, was the insep- 
arable companion of worldly wisdom ; the fountain 
of knowledge was mingled with the pure waters 
of Siloam, and their freshening influence was visi- 
ble in afterlife. 

When Susan was twelve years old, her father 
was taken very ill. He had been employed in a 
white-lead factory, and the poisonous article had 
affected his whole system. His bones were racked 
with pain, and his strength failed utterly, so that 
he was obliged to lie constantly in his bed, unable 
to stir a finger, for the support of his family. Of 
course, Mrs. Cray was obliged to redouble her 
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exertions, and as little Maiy was now old enough 
to take care of the children, Susan sought occa*" 
sional employment, among the neighbors. Know- 
ing the necessities of the family, as well as their 
industry, every body was willing to employ them, 
and Susan picked up many a sixpence by doing 
little odd jobs, in the houses of the surrounding 
farmers. At one time, she weeded a garden ; at 
another, she nursed a cross child, during a wash- 
ing day ; sometimes, she assisted in spinning, or 
carding wool ; and, whenever there was any extra 
work to be done, which required activity, rather 
than strength, Susan was sure to be employed, so 
that, in one way or another, she earned about half 
a dollar every week. 

" Why do you not put Susan out to service ?" 
said a neighbor, to Mrs. Cray. 

" Because we cannot spare her," returned her 
mother ; '' she comes home, after a day's work, 
as lively as a bird, and the whole house seems to 
look cheerful, when she enters it. The children 
gather round her, and her poor sick father tries to 
brighten up, the moment he hears her pleasant 
voice. Oh, no ! we cannot do without her." 

" But she could earn more money if she lived 
out in some gentleman's family." 

" True," was the reply, " but she would lose 
what money could never buy — the opportunity of 
daily kindness to her family. Oh ! nothing can 
repay a child for banishment from an afiectionate 
household." 

Happy was it for Susan, that her mother judged 
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so correctly ; for hard as were- her tasks, some- 
times, and severe as were her privations, she felt 
that they were yet labors of love. She enjoyed 
another inestimable advantage, at home, and that 
was the opportunity of daily reading the Scrip- 
tures, and listening to the developement of religious 
truth in the conversation of her parents. 

It happened, one Sunday, that the passage of 
Scripture, which, according to her usual custom, 
the teacher had given the class to reflect upon, 
during the week, was the following : " Therefore, 
all things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them." At first, Susan 
could not discover any thing to say on the subject. 
To act with integrity and good faith, was so ha- 
bitual to her, that she had never thought of dis- 
cussing the question. But the longer she reflected 
upon it, the more she was convinced that she did 
not always obey the precept ; and at length, she 
appealed to her mother to tell her what the com» 
mandment meant. 

Mrs. Cray might have told her child, that few 
persons fulfilled the command, better than she ; 
but she contented herself with answering, " It im- 
plies, in the first place, Susan, a total destruction 
of all selfishness ; for a man, who loves himself 
better than his neighbors, can never do unto others 
as he would have others do unto him." 

" But, mother," asked the child, " may not a 
man dp right to all his neighbors, and yet be sel- 
fish ? There is Farmer Thompson, he owes no- 
body a cent, he pays every debt as soon as h9 
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can, and yet, I heard father say he was the most 
selfish man in the village." 

" A man may be perfectly honest, Susan, and 
yet be very selfish ; but the command implies 
something more than honesty ; it requires charity 
as well as integrity. The Levite in the parable 
might have been a man of great uprightness, but 
did he do unto the wounded stranger, as he would 
have wished others to do to him ?" 

*' No ! mother, he passed over on the other 
side, and it was the Samaritan who obeyed the 
precept of our Lord." 

'' Well, Susan, the meaning of the command 
is fully explained in that parable ; it is one of the 
simplest, as well as noblest, lessons ever given to 
man." 

'' But can a person fulfil the command by 
charily only ?" 

'' Surely not, child ; if he be not honest in his 
dealings with his fellow-men, he does not mete to 
others as he would have others measure to him, 
and if to honesty he do not add charity, he is 
equally deficient. We are bound not only to do, 
but to feel towards others, as we would have oth- 
ers feel towards us, and your remark just now, 
about Farmer Thompson, was scarcely made in 
the spirit of charity." 

" Well, mother^ I do n't like him ; he is a cross 
and wicked man." 

" Susan, that is not a proper way to speak of 
your neighbors." 

" Why, mother, don't you remember how be 
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put our poor old cow in the pound, only for tak- 
ing a bite in his clover field ?" 

" True, child, but the cow had no right in his 
field." 

" And did n't he shoot our dear little dog, only 
for barking at the heels of his oxen ?" 

" But he afterwards offered to pay for him, 
Susan." 

" How could he pay for our poor Ponto ? how 
could any money pay us for our little pet ? poor 
fellow ! he used to be in the cradle beside the 
baby, with his paw laid so lovingly on her neck, 
and he had even learned to move the cradle when 
he saw her awaking ; oh ! I never can forgive 
Farmer Thompson, for killing him." 

" Susan, are you doing now as you would have 
others do to you ? My child, if with your few 
temptations, you find it so hard to do right, you 
cannot wonder that a man, situated like our rich 
neighbor, should sometimes fail. Remember it 
is easier to reprove the sin of others, than to over- 
come temptation when it assails ourselves." 

It was not long after this conversation, when 
an opportunity occurred of testing Susan's princi- 
ples. Farmer Thompson kept 5ie only hotel in 
the village ; and, as it was a place of great re- 
sort, in the summer season, his house was gener- 
ally filled with visiters. Mrs. Cray found plenty 
of employment, as the washing for the boarders 
was generally given to her, and she was in the 
habit of sending Susan every Saturday evening to 
collect from Farmer Thompson the amount due 
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for her week's work. Susan always dreaded to 
go, for although she was always paid, yet she 
received so many angry rebukes, that she was 
ready to cry all the time she waited. One evening, 
when she went as usual, to receive the price of 
her mother's labor, which amounted to five dol- 
lars, she found the farmer in the stable yard, ap- 
parently in a terrible rage with some horse-dealers, 
with whom he was bargaining. He held in his 
hand an open pocketbook, full of bills, and scarce- 
ly noticing the child as she made her request, 
except to swear at her for troubling him when he 
was busy, he handed her a bank note. Glad to 
escape so easily, Susan hurried out of the gate, 
and then paused to pin the money safely in the 
folds of her shawl, but as she did so, she discov- 
ered that Farmer Thompson had given her two 
bills, instead of one. She looked round ; no- 
body was near to share her discovery ; and her 
first impulse was joy at the unexpected prize. 
*' It is mine, all mine," said she to herself, " I 
will buy mother a new cloak with it, and then she 
can give her old one to little Mary, and then 
Mary can go to Sunday school with me next win- 
ter. I wonder if it will not buy Tom a pair of 
shoes, too ?" At that moment, she remembered 
that Farmer Thompson must have given it to her 
by mistake ; and that therefore she had no right 
to it. But again the voice of the tempter whis- 
pered, " He gave it, and how can you tell wheth- 
er he did not intend to make you a present of it ^ 
keep it ; he will never know it, even it if should be 
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a mistake ; for he had too many such bills in that 
great pocketbook, to miss one." While this con- 
flict was going on in her mind between good and 
evil, she was hurrying homeward as fast as possi- 
ble. Her restless thoughts seemed to lend new 
speed to her limbs, and yet, before she came in 
sight of her home, she had repeatedly balanced 
the comforts which the money would buy, against 
the sin of wronging her neighbor. But as she 
crossed the little bridge which spanned a narrow 
creek, before her mother's door, her eye fell upon 
a rustic seat which they had occupied during the 
conversation I have before narrated. Instantly 
the words of Scripture, "Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so unto 
them," seemed to sound in her ears, as distinctly as 
the voice of a trumpet. Turning suddenly round, 
as if flying from some unseen peril, the child bound- 
ed along the road with breathless speed, until she 
found herself at Farmer Thompson's gate. 

" What do you want now ?" asked the gruflT 
old fellow, as he saw her again at his side. 

" Sir, you paid me two bills, instead of one," 
said she, trembling in every limb. 

" Two bills, did I ? — let's see ; well, so I did : 
but did you just find it out ? Why did n't you 
bring it back sooner ?" 

Susan blushed and hung her head. 

"You wanted to keep it, I suppose," said he. 
"Well, I am glad your mother was more honest 
than you, or I should have been five dollars poor- 
er and none the wiser." 
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" My mother knows nothing about it, sir," said 
Susan, '' I brought it back, before I went home." 

The old man looked at the child, and as he 
saw the tears rolling down her cheeks, he seemed 
touched by her distress. Putting his hand in his 
pocket, he drew out a shilling and offered it to her. 

" No, sir, I thank you," sobbed she, " I do not 
want to be paid for doing right ; I only wish you 
would not think me dishonest, for indeed it was a 
sore temptation. Oh ! sir, if you had ever seen 
those you love best, wanting the common com- 
forts of life, you would know how hard it is for 
us always to do unto others as we would have 
others do unto us." 

The heart of the sel6sh man was touched. 
" There be things which are httle upon the earth, 
but they are exceeding wise," murmured he, as 
he bade the little girl goodnight, and entered bis 
house, a sadder, and it is to be hoped a better, 
man. Susan returned to her humble home with 
a lightened heart, and through the course of 
a long and useful life, she never forgot her first 
temptation. 
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THE POOR SCHOLAR. 

A TRUE STORT. 
" The fear of the Lord u the beginning of knowledge." 

About twenty years since, there lived, in the 
city of Dublin, a poor, but industrious weaver, 
named James Turner. Bom in an humble sta- 
tion, and to an inheritance of want, it was only 
by incessant exertion that he could provide food 
for his large family. From the earliest daWn, 
until the lingering twilight had faded from the sky, 
his swift shuttle was heard, and the neighbors 
often marvelled, that, amid his unceasing toil and 
his wife's numerous household cares, they could 
yet find time to " train up, in the way they should 
go," their rosy, flaxen-headed children. Four 
daughters and three sons were gathered around 
Turner's frugal table ; and when he looked upon 
their happy faces, and reflected that their every 
comfort depended upon the labor of his hands, he 
was constantly stimulated to fresh exertion. His 
children were sent to school at an early age ; and, 
according to the custom which prevails among the 
lower classes of Ireland, the girls are taught to 
read, only, while the education of the boys includ- 
ed also writing and arithmetic. Their moral and 
religious duties were learned from the precepts 
and example of their parents. They formed a 
quiet, well-ordered household, attentive to their 
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Studies, obedient to their parents, industrious in 
their habits, and, with one exception^ remarkable 
only for their careful observance of all their duties. 
The exception to which I have alluded, was 
the second son. Dennis Turner had been a 
sickly child, from infancy, and as he grew older, 
he seemed likely to want that most essential of all 
blessings to a poor man — the gift of health. He 
was a pale and slender boy, with the stooping 
shoulders and uncertain gait of an habitual inva- 
lid ; but, as if to compensate for his bodily weak- 
ness, he possessed a mind capable of almost any 
intellectual attainment. His brothers were sturdy, 
robust fellows, who hated school, and would have 
stolen many a holiday, had they not feared their 
father's inflexible sense of duty. But that feel- 
ing, which ever prompts the strong to protect the 
weak, made them cherish an especial affection 
for Dennis, and there seemed to be a tacit under- 
standing between the boys, that each should, in 
his own way, aid the others. In feats of person- 
al strength, Dennis was always worsted ; but his 
brothers could wrestle, or draw the bow, or pitch 
quoits, better than any other boys in school, and 
it was well known among their companions, that it 
would be a dangerous thing to take advantage of 
Dennis in their rough sports. In all mental con- 
tests, Dennis was sure to be victor. His quick 
perceptions, his rapidity of thought, his close ob- 
servation, his habits of study, enabled him to 
accomplish any thing he attempted ; and while 
his influence with his brothers made ihera. doubbj 
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attentive to their duties, he far outstripped them, 
as well as all others, in the pursuit of knowledge. 
"Sure an' it's Dennis will be the pride of the 
family," was the secret thought of more than one 
of his household ; for there is, perhaps, no coun- 
try in the world, where learning is more highly 
valued in theory, and more generally neglected 
in practice, than in Ireland. 

By the time that his brothers were ready to 
quit school and apply themselves to the various 
trades that their father designed for them, Dennis 
had entirely compassed the schoolmaster's little 
circle of knowledge, and was looked upon as a 
perfect prodigy of leammg. But the boy felt 
that he had tasted just enough of the sweet wa- 
ters of science, to awaken his unquenchable 
thirst. He had learned just enough to convince 
him that he knew nothing, compared to that which 
might be known ; and, like the Indian, who, 
while climbing a rock, accidentally discovered 
the existence of a silver mine, the rich ore which 
lay on the surface, seemed valueless, when he 
thought of the richer treasures that were hidden 
from his view. His feeble frame unfitted him 
for the severe labor to which his brothers were 
destined, and it had been long determined, that 
Dennis should take his place at the loom. But 
the reputation as a scholar which Dennis had al- 
ready acquired, in his narrow sphere, aroused his 
father's ambition, and it was finally decided, that 
he should receive all the advantages of education 
which could be procured by his father's limited 
means. 
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There was at that time, a celebrated school in 
Dublin, patronized by all the gentry of the place, 
which, by a condition in its charter, was obliged 
to admit a certain number of free pupils, every 
year. This condition, however, which had been 
designed by its founder to afford the means of 
knowledge to the poor, had been for many years 
evaded by allowing the children of wealthy parents 
to be placed on the list of free pupils, and receiv- 
ing as a donation the amount of money due for 
tlieir instruction. The humbler classes of society 
were therefore debarred from all its advantages, 
and it had become entirely an institution for the 
rich. Unconscious of the abuses which had crept 
into the liberal plan upon which the school was 
founded, it became the cherished wish of poor 
Dennis's heart, ^to be admitted as a free pupil. 
He hoped thus to relieve his father from the heavy 
burden of his support, while he should also be 
enabled to slake his thirst for knowledge at the 
very fountain-head. He foresaw some difficulty 
in the accomplishment of his scheme, but an in- 
cident which occurred, just before he quitted the 
humble seminary where he had first learned the 
'' beauty of wisdom," seemed to open to him a 
prospect of invaluable aid. 

On the outskirts of the city, was a large field, 
where the boys were accustomed to resort for the 
purpose of playing ball. Whatever might be the 
distinction of classes, elsewhere, on the play- 
ground all met upon an equal footing. The son 
of the rich financier, of the noble, and of the 

lO'* 
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tradesman, if n6t found in the same group, were 
at least engaged in the same sport, and small was 
the respect which the shoeless and hatless children 
of poverty manifested towards the finely -clad 
gendefolks. The arrogance of one set of players, 
and the insolence of the other, often led to quar- 
rels between them, and not unfrequently a general 
battle terminated some trifling fracas between two 
individuals. Almost the only exercise, which 
Dennis could share with his brothers, was a game 
at ball ; and on Saturday afternoons, the usual 
time for assembling on the green, he was always 
to be found engaged in the sport. Upon one 
occasion, however, he narrowly escaped a fatal 
accident. Several parties were upon die ground, 
and as Dennis, in the ardor of his pursuit of the 
ball, appoached too near the other group of play- 
ers, a bat, whirled by a powerful hand, struck 
him on the breast, and the blood gushed from his 
mouth as he fell prostrate to the ground. His 
brothers flew to his aid, and raising him in tlieir 
arms, soon restored him to consciousness ; but 
no sooner did they see his eyes unclose, than they 
rushed like tigers upon the boy who had inflicted 
the blow, and who now stood beside Dennis, 
looking sorrowfully upon his pale countenance. 
In vain young Hazlewood endeavored to convince 
them that the blow was accidental ; mad with 
fury, they called upon their comrades for aid, and 
as his friends rallied round the innocent cause of 
their excitement, a violent conflict ensued. Sticks 
and stones flew in all direcdons, several boys 
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were slightly wounded, and Charles Hazlewood 
was prostrated by a blow from a club. As soon 
as he was down, he was dragged into the midst 
of the opposing crowd, who, with all the incipient 
passions of manhood fully aroused, prepared to 
inflict summary justice upon the " proud gentle- 
man," when Dennis, who had been slowly col- 
lecting his strength, crept between the assailants, 
and offered his own body as a shield for the fallen 
youth. " For shame, boys !" exclaimed he, 
*' would ye strike a man when he 's down ? let 
up ! let up ! and give him fair play." 

"Fair play!" retorted a beetle-browed little 
fellow, " he shall get such fair play as the rich 
desarve. It is n't the first time that a poor boy 
has been trampled by a rich one ; and we '11 pay 
them, when we get the chance." 

" For shame ! Terence," replied Dennis, 
*' sure your father's son should know better nor 
that. Let up ! I say ; — he did n't mean to hurt 
me." 

The low, mild tones of his voice, had always 
possessed great power over the hearts of his tur- 
bulent brothers, and as he now spoke feebly and 
with evident pain, they yielded to his persuasions. 
By their aid, Hazlewood was rescued from his 
perilous situation, but bruised and bleeding from 
a wound in the head, he gladly accepted the in- 
vitation offered by Dennis, and sought Mr. Tur- 
ner's house, to efface the stabs of battle, before 
he presented himself to his parents. 

When they arrived at the weaver's humble 
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home, the table was set for the evening meal, and 
in spite of his painful wound, Charles Hazlewood 
could not but observe the neatness of the whole 
arrangement, nor did he fail to notice the delicate 
beauty of the fairy-like little Alice Turner. Mrs. 
Turner hastened, with affectionate kindness, to 
minister to the necessities of the two boys. After 
his head had been bathed with one of those infal- 
lible specifics, always to be found among the poor, 
and a lotion of similar efficacy been applied to 
the aching breast of Dennis, Charles had an op- 
portunity to thank them all for their timely aid. 
He was surprised, to find so much nobleness of 
sentiment among persons whom he had been taught 
to consider his inferiors in moral sense, as well 
as in political importance. For the first time in 
his life, he found the pure precepts of morality 
and religion divested of the adornments of elo- 
quence, and clad in the simple garb of homely 
language. He soon discovered the superiority 
of intellect in Dennis, and stimulated by a desire 
to make some amends for the injury he had unin- 
tentionally inflicted, as well as by admiration of 
the poor boy's talents, he resolved to take him 
under his especial patronage. 

To him, therefore, Dennis determined to ap- 
ply, for counsel and assistance, in obtaining ad- 
mission as a free pupil to the Institution ; for he 
was aware that Hazlewood's father was one of the 
chief supporters of the school, and that Charles 
had long been considered one of its most prom- 
ising scholars. When he communicated his wish- 
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es, however, the young man shook his head. " It 
is very difficult," said he, " to procure admission 
on the free hst ; the trustees have the selection 
of pupils, and with so many candidates, I am 
afraid your chances are but small." The poor 
boy's heart sunk within him, and his eyes filled 
with tears. After a moment's pause, Hazlewood 
resumed, *' There is only one way to insure your 
admission, Dennis, and that must be tried. By 
one of the bylaws of the school, the pupil who 
obtains four out of five of the prizes offered in 
the senior class, at the yearly examination, is al- 
lowed to choose one from among the free candi- 
dates to be his companion during the following 
year. This privilege is seldom claimed, and has 
fallen into disuse ; but it is our only hope. There 
remains five months before the examination, and 
if by clo^e study I can win the prizes, your ad- 
mission is certain. I shall have to fight for it, 
though, Dennis ; for you will be most unwillihgly 
admitted, even if I sucpeed." Dennis could not 
speak, but the big tears which coursed each other 
down his pale cheeks, attested his gratitude, while 
he grasped Hazlewood's hand, with a warmth of 
feefing which that noble boy could well appreci- 
ate. 

" You will have many things to suffer, Den- 
nis," said he, '' if you come among us. We are 
a proud set ; and the most of us think, as I fool- 
ishly did before I knew your family, that the poor 
are as much beneath us in mind, as in station. 
Do you think you can bear the gibes and \ests of 
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a troop of turbulent schoolboys ? I almost fear 
to trust your gentle spirit amid such vexatious 
scenes." 

" Oh! fear not for me, my kind friend," said 
Dennis ; "let me but dwell within the halls of 
learning, and I shall be happy." 

Full of his generous purpose, Hazlewood de- 
voted himself to his studies with a diligence which 
could scarce fail of success, while Dennis applied 
himself as closely, in order that he, might seem 
worthy of his friend's choice. Dennis possessed 
a singularly-gifted mind. Though born amid 
scenes of poverty, if not of privation, bred at 
an almost hopeless distance from the refinements 
of society, he yet possessed an innate delicacy 
of perception and feeling, which would have fit- 
ted him for any station. His genius was of the 
highest order ; and though he had never framed 
a verse in his life, his mind contained the germs 
of true poesy. Had he been born among the 
favorites of fortune, and surrounded by all the 
appliances of education, his fine imagination might 
have enticed him into " the land of dreams" be- 
fore he had traversed the wide field of learning ; 
but in his humble sphere, every book was a lux- 
ury, every advancement in science was a step 
towards happiness, and therefore a judgement ma- 
tured amid the realities of poverty, was added to 
a fancy as brilliant as ever lighted up a poet's hall 
of imagery. 

The months passed rapidly away ; Dennis sel- 
dom saw his friend, but he knew that he was 
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laboring in his behalf, and with a grateful, hopeful 
heart, he awaited the result. When the day of 
trial arrived, Dennis dared not enter the hall in 
which the examination was held ; but, seated on 
the door-step, he listened widi breathless anxiety 
to the murmur of voices widiin. At length he 
heard plaudits, and his heart beat quick as he 
thought that it might be his friend, who thus eli- 
cited the praise of the multitude ; again the burst 
of applause was heard ; — still another ; — and an- 
other. At this moment, one of the doorkeepers 
appeared, and Dennis ventured to ask the mean- 
ing of the sounds he had just heard. " They 
are clapping Master Hazlewood," was the reply, 
** he has just won four prizes." Dennis covered 
his face with his hands and burst into tears. 

While the poor boy was thus listening with 
trembling eagerness to every sound, his friend 
Hazlewood, with flushed cheek and sparkling eye, 
was receiving the praises due to his exertions. 
He had accomplished his purpose, and won the 
four prizes ; it now remained for him to claim 
the privilege which they afforded. As the trus- 
tees of the school were about retiring to another 
room, to make their selection of free pupils, he 
stepped forward, and modestly claiming the almost 
obsolete right, handed in a paper containing the 
name of the boy he had chosen. In a few min- 
utes, he was summoned to attend the gentlemen 
in their private apartment, and there received a 
serious lecture, from one of the grave professors, 
on the impropriety of his unprecedented choice. 
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The distinction between the different classes of 
society is preserved in Britain with a degree of 
strictness unknown in this country, and the trus- 
tees were shocked at the idea of admitting a poor 
weaver's son to the privileges usually accorded 
only to rank and fortune. Hazlewood replied to 
their remonstrances by narrating the simple histo- 
ry of the poor student ; he dwelt upon his high 
intellectual gifts, his gentle manners, his feeble 
health, and concluded by an earnest appeal to 
their kindly feelings, assuring them that he believed 
the disappointment of a hope, so fondly cherished, 
would hurry the sensitive boy to his grave. But 
the men to whom he spoke, had outlived the age 
of enthusiasm, and alive only to the impropriety 
of levelling the distinction of classes, they resolved 
against admitting poor Dennis. Starting from 
his seat, and walking vnth firm step to the table 
where the trustees sate, Hazlewood took from his 
neck the medals with which he had just been in- 
vested, and laid them down, saying, *' Gentlemen, 
I trust I shall not be deemed guilty of disrespect ; 
but if the Institution whose honors I have just 
received, denies to the son of the poor man the 
advantages it bestows upon wealth, then I must 
believe that these medals have been bestowed not 
upon Charles Hazlewood, the student, but upon 
Charles Hazlewood, the rich banker's son ; — if 
so, they are valueless, and I beg they may be 
bestowed upon those, who prize such paltry dis- 
tinctions." The noble boldness of the generous 
boy touched the hearts of all ; his f|,ther, who 
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was one df the tfustees, Was deeply moved by 
his magnanimity, and when the names of the suc- 
cessful candidates were read to the assembly, 
Dennis Turner was first upon the list. 

Dennis was now at the summit of his hopes. 
As a free pupil of a richly-endowed Institution, 
all his expenses Were to be defrayed from the 
public fund, and he no longer felt himself a burden 
upon his hard-workmg father, while the certainty 
that he could now devote himself exclusively to 
study, was a source of unalloyed happiness. His 
gratitude to Hazlewood was unbounded ; to that 
kind friend, he poured out the fulness of his heart, 
and in the confiding tenderness of his feelings, he 
disclosed that which he had never before disclosed 
to human ear, — ^his wish to devote himself to the 
gospel ministry. Bred up in the protestant faith, 
his habits of early piety rendered him singularly 
well-fitted for the holy task which he sought, and 
Hazlewood, far from discouraging him, as he had 
feared, urged him to persevere in his design. 

Shortly after Dennis entered the school, Charles 
Hazlewood quitted it, to enter the University; 
and the friends parted with mutual regret. Den- 
nis had double cause to lament Hazlewood's ab- 
sence, as it deprived him of a very necessary 
protector. His schoolfellows, bred up in notions 
of their superior station in society, scoffed at the 
coarse garb and rustic manners of the weaver's 
son. Various methods of annoying him were 
attempted, practical jokes of all kinds were played 
off upon him, but bis unwaverm^ ^ood \^\k^^^ 

11 \. 
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caused the failure of many, and his moral courage 
prevented the success of others. One day, when 
his class were in the recitation room, displaying 
their various acquirements, before some distin- 
guished visiters, Dennis received the marked 
commendation of a person of high rank and su- 
perior talents. Feeling interested in the delicate- 
looking student, the visiter advanced towards him, 
and asked whether he was a son of Sir William 
Turner of Fairy Glen. A titter ran through the 
class, and every head was bent forward to catch 
his reply ; but Dennis, gazing calmly up into the 
face of the questioner, replied, " No, sir, I am 
the son of James Turner, the weaver." A mur- 
mur of approbation was heard throughout the 
room ; even the thoughtless boys were touched 
by the quiet pride, or rather by the proud humili- 
ty, of his answer, and from that (ime, they ceased 
their biting jests about the loom and the shuttle. 
His unaffected and gentle manners, together with 
his devotion to his studies, won the esteem of all 
his instructers, and it was generally conceded, 
that, in genuine kindliness of feeling, the true 
source of all politeness, even the most aristocratic 
of the little community, might yield to the poor 
scholar. 

From the time when, encouraged by Hazle- 
wood, Dennis resolved to prepare himself for the 
Church, he seemed endowed with new energy. 
His industry was untiring, his zeal in the cause of 
science was unquenchable. He denied himself 
every relaxation ; long after midnight a lamp was 
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to be seen glimmering from the narrow casement 
of the solitary student's chamber ; and, with the 
earliest peep of day, that casement was flung open 
to admit the fresh morning breeze, which, alone, 
had power to cool his fevered brow. The daily 
exercise, so necessary to his feeble frame, with 
which he was accustomed to relieve his mental 
labor, was now totally neglected ; even the hours 
appointed for the temperate meals of the students, 
passed unheeded, and he seemed to live only /or 
and by his studies. When the yearly examination 
took place, Dennis carried off several prizes ; but 
as he bore the testimonials of industry to his hum- 
ble home, he could not but feel that he was pay- 
ing a fearful price for his victories. His father, 
with a natural and pardonable pride, hung the med- 
als over the chimney-piece, where they might meet 
his eye, whenever he turned from his loom ; and 
as he sat beside the hearth, at the evening hour, 
many a bright dream of his son's future glory, 
visited the old man's brain. The fame of the poor 
scholar was spread abroad, and many a person, 
who had heard of the gifted boy, in the halls of 
science, visited the weaver's cottage, to learn for 
themselves of the humble fortunes of the family, 
and to behold with their own eyes, the glittering 
badges of honor, which his father so carefully pre- 
served. But far from being elated by such dis- 
tinctions, Dennis was only stimulated to fresh 
exertion. The aim of his ambition, now, was to 
enter the University, under the auspices of his 
friend Hazlewood ; and he labot^di \xs!tfi.^"^\os^ 
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to attab that object. Had he been content to 
limit his studies to those branches of knowledge 
which were required by the rules of the school, 
he would have been spared much of his toil ; but 
his insatiable thirst for knowledge led him to ex- 
plore every path that opened before him. Even 
the vacations, which should have been devoted to 
the recreation of his overtasked mind, were em- 
ployed by him in the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, while what he called amusement, was found 
in acquiring a knowledge of the genuine Irish dia-^ 
lect. 

Two years passed away, and Dennis had re-^ 
ceived the most distinguished honors of the school, 
when Hazlewood revisited his native city. The 
change in the student's feeble frame had been so 
gradual, that those who saw him constantly, were 
not aware of its fearful progress ; but Hazlewood 
was shocked at his appearance. Wasted to a 
mere shadow, his body bent with habitual weak^ 
ness, and racked with a convulsive cough, his 
cheeks pale and sunken, his eyes gleaming with 
unnatural brightness within their hollow sockets, 
and his thin lips parched and blackened with fever, 
Dennis Turner had indeed bought knowledge at 
the price of life. Hazlewood used every efFon 
to win him from his consuming labors ; but, alas ! 
the warning came too late, and on the very day 
when he received the prizes awarded to him, at 
the third examination, he ruptured a bloodvessel 
in the lungs. 
It was a terrible day for the family^ when Den- 
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nis was brought home to them, completely pros- 
trated by disease. If the kindness and attention of 
those with whom he had been so long associated 
at school, could have robbed such an hour of its 
bitterness, they would have had no cause to com- 
plain ; for a crowd of friends, from the Principal 
of the school, down to the penitent boys, accom- 
panied the sick youth to his home. But no earthly 
power could quell the bitter anguish, of those who 
had loved and gloried in the gentle boy. He was 
laid upon his father's bed ; the sound of the busy 
shuttle ceased ; and hour after hour, did the old 
man sit, watching the painful countenance of his 
darling son. There was no earthly hope for him ; 
his heart was the abode of holy as well as gentle 
thoughts, his mind was a storehouse of wealth, 
drawn from the classic mines, but the fiat had 
gone forth ; — the grave awaited its tenant ; — the 
pulses of that pure heart must soon be stilled, for 
ever, and the spirit return to God who gave it. 

At first, Dennis found it very difficult to recon- 
cile himself to the thought of death. The green 
earth with all its loveliness of form and hue ; the 
sweet music of Nature ; the rich treasures of wis- 
dom, hived up within the volumes he should never 
more unclose ; and the tender afiections which 
filled his gentle heart, seemed to bind him to life 
with almost indissoluble ties. But he possessed 
too much genuine piety to yield to vain repinings. 
The hours of sufiering were to him hours of dis- 
cipline. He felt that God had bestowed upon 
him gifts to be employed in his setv\c^.^^xA^^\is^s 

11* 
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to sbort-sighted mortals, his career of usefulness 
seemed now checked in its very commencement, 
be was yet persuaded that it was for wise purposes. 
" God's will be done," said he one day, when he 
had been conversing with his friend Hazlewood,— 
" God's will be done : I hoped to have devoted 
myself to the preaching of his holy word, and thus 
to have consecrated on the altar of Christian faith 
the talents which He has bestowed on me ; but 
He knows best. It may be that my heart was in 
danger of being led away by earthly ambition, and 
if so, I ought to be thankful that He has seen fit 
to remove me from the scene of temptation and 
trial. I have loved those gauds too much, Hazle- 
wood," said he, pointing to the medals ; ^' I have 
loved wisdom much for her own sake, but I fear 
I have too much loved her rewards. Had I been 
more zealqus to prepare myself for God's service, 
and less covetous of scholastic honors, I should not 
thus have wasted my strength in unremitting study. 
I ought to have remembered that to be a laborer in 
His vineyard, strength of body was as requisite as 
mental energy. Alas ! while polishing the precious 
gem of intellect, in order that it might be a nobler 
offering on His shrine, I have neglected the frail 
casket in which it was enclosed. It is sad, my 
friend, to break the ties of social affection, but 
the bitterest drop in the cup now given me to drink, 
is the thought that I have lived in vain. Oh ! 
Charles, my earliest and dearest friend, think of 
me in after days, and remember that lips, soon to 
be S:eal0d by death, now teU you^ ^ Whatsoever 
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thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.' " 

As the lamp of life waned, the light of religious 
faith seemed to wax brighter and brighter, in the 
bosom of the gentle boy. His pains had given 
place to exceeding feebleness, and life seemed to 
ebb slowly away, until nothing but breath was left 
to show that his spirit still lingered in its earthly 
tenement. At length, the^ final summons came. 
He had been lying, for several hours, apparently 
in quiet slumber, when suddenly those who watch- 
ed beside him, saw an expression of almost radiant 
happiness ijpon his face, a placid smile crossed 
his pale lips, and turning his face towards his pil- 
low even as a child lays its cheek upon a mother's 
bosom, he sunk into the sleep of death. 

Note. The siBter of the poor scholar was for several jeara 
a faithful and valued domestic in my father's family, and from 
her lips, I heard the principal incidents of the foregoing tale. 
* *■ My father was never like himself, afterwards, ' * she added, in 
conclusion, ** he seemed ten years older from the day my 
brother died ; but the medals hung yet in their old place » over 
the chimney, when I left Ireland, though poor Dennis had 
been seven years in his grave." 
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THE LOST CHILDREN. 

" The Lord is thy keeper : 

The Lord is thy shade upoa thy right hand. 
The sun shall not smite thee by day. 
Nor the moon by night." 

On the borders of an extensive forest in the 
interior of the State of New York, stood the hum* 
ble abode of the Glentworth family. Bred a 
farmer, James Glentworth had married early, and 
emigrated to a new settlement, with a determina- 
tion to hew out a path to fortime, in the trackless 
wilderness. Industry, economy, and neatness, 
presided over his little household, and though they 
had many a hardship to encounter, and many a 
privation to endure, contentment and happiness 
were the constant inmates of their cottage. It is 
true, that when Mrs. Glentworth remembered the 
neat farmhouse in which she was born, with its 
smiling corn-fields and pretty garden, she felt that 
her forest home would never look half so lovely. 
But when the labors of the day were ended, and 
she sat, with her husband and children, in the 
porch which was already garnished by the twining 
wild-rose, she was conscious that her lot had been 
^' cast in pleasant places," notwithstanding it was 
on the borders of a desert. 

Their nearest neighbors were five miles distant, 
but the family had too much employment, to feel 
the want of society, and, when, on the Sabbath, 
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the settlers for twenty miles round, assembled in 
the rude building which served the purposes of a 
church, they greeted each other with as much 
warmth, as if in habits of daily companionship. 
Those who reside in cities, divided only by a 
brick wall from their neighbors, and yet ignorant 
of the joys and the sorrows, the sickness or the 
bereavements, of those who live almost under the 
same roof, can form little idea of the kindly feel- 
ing, which exists between the distant members 
of a little community settled in the wilderness. 
Where all are engaged in the same pursuits, 
exposed to the same wants, subject to the same 
privations, and liable to the same sorrows, there is 
little opportunity for the display of selfishness. 
The sympathies of human nature are kept alive 
by constant exercise, and the page of history nev- 
er emblazoned nobler examples of heroism and 
disinterested benevolence, than might be related 
of the humble inhabitants of many a hamlet in our 
American forests. 

The Glentworths had endeared themselves to 
every one, by their active and prompt kindness. 
If a neighbor was hurried to get in his hay, or to 
roof his bam, James Glentworth was always 
ready to lend his aid, and, if a neighbor's wife or 
child was sick, Mrs. Glentworth's skill in the 
preparation of simple medicines, and her kind at- 
tention to the sufferer, were always exerted in 
their behalf. Since their abode in the wilderness, 
the family had prospered in all their undertakings. 
Constant industry, regular habits of Ufe^ vitvbtokexv 
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temperance and prudence, had preserved them 
from the diseases which seem to lurk in the for- 
est, ready to attack the unwary settler, at his first 
approach. The large clearing, which surrounded 
their house, repaid the labor of the husbandman 
by tenfold crops, so that they could not but be 
fully content with the aspect of their worldly af- 
fairs, and they felt that the means of education for 
their children, and the sound of " the church-going 
bell," was all that was required to complete the 
comfort of their condition. 

Kate Glentworth was a bright-faced, merry- 
hearted child, of perhaps twelve years of age. 
Accustomed to take car^ of herself as soon as she 
could use her limbs, she was a bold, sturdy little 
creature, brown as a berry, small as a fairy, but 
with a strongly-knit frame, and as resolute a spir- 
it, as ever bade defiance to fear. Accustomed 
to take her share in the labors of the household, 
when her task was done she would bound off into 
the woods, as wild, and almost as tameless, as a 
deer. But Kate had an affectionate heart, and 
this was a most efficient instrument in curbing her 
wild temper. The commands of her parents 
were never broken, so long as she remembered 
them, and though her thoughtlessness frequently 
led her into error, she was always ready to make 
amends for her fault. Her brother was a perfect 
contrast to Kate. He was three years her junior, 
and his gentle, placid countenance, was a true 
index of his timid character. To sit by his moth- 
er's side, and read to her, while she carded or 
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spun the wool which was to make their winter 
garments, to listen to her tales of their distant 
relatives, or learn from her lips the hymns with 
which she beguiled the hours, were his chief 
pleasures. It is true, that he, too, had his duties 
to perform, and there were many ways in wliich 
his childish strength could be of service ; but the 
tasks assigned him were generally of a nature, 
which required but little nerve, either of body or 
mind. 

'' Kate ought to have been a boy," said her 
father, one day, as he beheld her scampering 
along the road, on the back of a ragged colt, 
*' and I am sure George is better fitted to turn 
the spinning-wheel, than to handle the axe." 

" Time will show that Providence knows best 
about these matters, James," said his wife, 
''Kate's untameable spirit will be softened, be- 
fore she arrives at womanhood, and the hour may 
come, when George's- moral courage will redeem 
his want of physical boldness." 

" Well, I hope so, wife," said James, " but 
there will have to be a powerful change first ; 
look there !" added he, " she is going to leap the 
gate ; stop ! Kate, stop ! — the pony will throw 
you." Ere the words had left his lips, the 
laughing girl had cleared the fence, and the next 
minute stood before him holding the pony by its 
rope halter, and looking as demure, as if she 
had never dreamed of playing the romp. The 
look of alarm visible in her mother's countenance, 
smote Kate's heart, and flinging her arms about 
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her neck, she promised never again to run such a 
risk. 

One Saturday, Kate had been as busy as a bee, 
assisting her mother to perform the double duties, 
which always are to be done preparatory to the 
day of rest. The weekly scrubbing and scouring, 
and baking, and mending, occupied both until the 
afternoon was half spent, and at length Mrs. 
Glentworth sat down, weary with her incessant 
toil, since sunrise, but satisfied that all was now 
done. But Kate felt that her work was not yet 
finished, and taking up her little basket, she pre- 
pared to go into the woods, in search of straw- 
berries. 

" It is almost sundown, Kate," said her moth- 
er, ''I think you had better not go, this after- 
noon." 

" Why, mother, you know our good minister 
will be here to-morrow, after the preaching is over, 
and he dearly loves our wood strawberries, so I 
mean to get a double supply." 

" Well, then, Kate, you must be careful not 
to go far into the woods, for it is soon dark among 
those tall trees." 

"No, mother, I shall not let night catch me 
among the strawberry vines," said she, laughing. 
Come, George, — if you don't get tired too soon, 
we shall soon fill our basket." 

" I can pick as long as you can, Kate," said 
the little feUow, half indignantly, and resolving not 
to complain if he did feel fatigue, he hurried off, 
to join his sister. 
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"Good by, mother !" shouted the children, 
as they reached the edge of the wood, and look- 
ing back, saw their mother still watching them. 
Mrs. Glentworth gazed after them until the trees 
closed in upon their woodland path, and a bless- 
ing upon her dear Uttle ones arose to her lips, 
as she reentered the house. 

When the sun set, Mrs. Glentworth prepared 
their evening meal, and then took her accustomed 
seat beside her husband, in the porch, to await 
the return of the children with their fruit. Mr. 
Glentworth had that morning received a parcel of 
newspapers, from a pedlar, to whom he had afford- 
ed a night's lodging, and now seized the oppor- 
tunity of learning some tidings of the busy world 
which he had left. The papers were a fortnight 
old, but still their news possessed an interest, to 
those who heard it for the first time, and while 
Mrs. Glentworth listened, and her husband read, 
the lapse of time was unheeded, until the deepen- 
ing shadows warned them that night had already 
stokn upon them unawares. Half vexed at the 
children's delay, Mr* Glentworth put aside the 

Capers, and went into the woods to meet them, 
ut after penetrating the brushwood for half a 
mile, without dii^covering any traces of them, he 
turned his steps homeward^ in the hope that they 
might have taken some othef oudet from the for- 
est. But er^ he reached the clearing, he met his 
wife, whose anxiety had induced her to come out 
in search of them. 

By this time, twilight had gathered over the 
12 v« 
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earth, and the thick foliage rendered the woods 
impenetrably dark. It was necessary, therefore, 
to procure a lantern, before they could renew their 
search ; and for several hours, that glimmering light 
might have been seen, glancing along the margin 
of the forest, as the distracted parents wandered, 
calling upon their children. But all attempts to 
discover them, were vain ; and at length, over- 
come with fatigue, they were obliged to desist 
until they could procure assistance. Leaving his 
unhappy wife at home, Mr. Gleutworth proceed- 
ed to the abode of his nearest neighbor. The 
family were all locked in sleep, but his summons 
soon aroused them from their beds, and while 
three of the men readily came forward to aid the 
parent in his search, a fourth volunteered to carry 
the tidings further on, amid the settlers, and thus 
secure more assistance. 

Long and dreary were the moments that elapsed 
while Mrs. Glen t worth sat alone in her desolate 
home, awaiting the return of her husband. She 
had placed a light in the window, to be a guide for 
her children, in case they should find the path, and 
she now sat listening to every sound, and feeling 
as if the very beatings of her heart too rudely 
broke the silence. Dawn was brightening in the 
east, when the men returned from their fruitless 
search. They had found, among some strawberry 
vines, a little shawl, which Kate had worn, but 
no other trace of them was visible. How did the 
mother's heart thrill with anguish, as she looked 
on this slight memorial of her precious children. 
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She remembered Kate's bright smile, as she had 
flung the shawl around her sun-burned shoulders, 
and the image of her delicate Httle boy, as he 
stood beside his merry sister, just before they were 
hidden from her view by the trees, came before 
her, with almost startling distinctness. 

The following day was the Sabbath, and when 
the little congregation assembled around the doors 
of the rude church, after service, to exchange 
their kindly greetings, the tidings of James Glent- 
worth's affliction spread rapidly among them. 
The pastor of the little flock, and several of the 
female friends, hastened to oflfer hope and consola- 
tion to the desolate mother, while the men formed 
themselves into parties, to prosecute the search, 
in all directions. But, alas ! the eflEbrts of both 
were useless. The mother was like Rachel, and 
refused to be comforted, because her children 
were not. " My children ! my children ! an evil 
beast hath devoured them," was her mournful cry. 
Compelled to wait in passive submission, for 
tidings of their fate, unable to continue the efforts 
which had already overcome her strength, she 
suffered far more than the father, whose hopes 
were kept alive by the excitement of the search. 
At length, completely crushed beneath the weight 
of anguish, and oppressed by long watching, she 
sunk into a deep and strong sleep, which, but for 
her low moans, would have seemed like the sleep 
of death. 

" Let her sleep," said her husband, as he re- 
turned, at daybreak, from his frv\\lle%^ ^\a\K^\.\j5k 
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discover his dear lost darlings, ^' Let her sleep ; 
for her awakening will be one of unutterable 
agony." 

But where were the poor little children, during 
all these hours of darkness and sorrow ? When 
they first entered the forest, Kate found that some- 
body had anticipated her, and the few berries that 
were left, were not ripe ; so with her usual deter- 
mined spirit, she drew George on, until they 
reached a spot where was a great abundance of 
fruit. Here she might have filled her basket, in 
a few minutes ; but the quantity she beheld^ made 
her quite fasticUous, and she proposed to George, 
that they should pluck none but the largest and 
ripest, leaving the smaller ones for the next comer. 
Eager to fill the basket, and determined that Kate 
should not find him less industrious than herself, 
George busied himself in his task, while Kate, 
chattering all the time like a magpie, plucked the 
bright scarlet berries, unconscious how much 
ground she was traversmg in her quest of the 
largest ones, until she was suddenly startled by 
the hooting of an owl, and then, for the first time, 
observed that it was long past sunset. Taking up 
their well«-filled basket, the children now set off to 
return home ; but in the dimness of twilight, it was 
scarcely possible to discern the narrow footpath, 
which they had easily traversed by the light of the 
sloping beams of a western sun. The dsu'k shad* 
ows flung by the gigantic trees, so altered the ap- 
pearance 01 the usual landmarks, that they soon 
strayed from their way ^ and travelled on in a eotffse 
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directly opposite to that which they designed to 
take. As they advanced, the brushwood became 
denser, the wild vines more closely entangled, and 
the trees towered to a loftier height. George's 
heart failed him, and he repeatedly glanced towards 
Kate, to see whether she shared his alarm. At 
length, wearied and footsore, the bewildered girl 
paused. "George," said she, " I am afraid we 
are lost." At these words, the boy sat down 
upon the trunk of a fallen tree, and covering his 
face w^th his hands, burst into a passion of tears. 
*'0 Kate ! Kate !" said he, " what shall we do ? 
the bears and the wolves and the panthers will 
devour us ! we shall never see our dear father and 
mother again." In vain, Kate endeavored to re- 
assure him ; her courage bad never been so severe- 
ly tried, and the idea which George suggested, ' 
of the horrible death that awaited them, entirely 
overcame her. Putting her arm around her broth- 
er's neck, she sat down beside him, and wept with 
him. The sight of her tears, seemed to restore 
George's confidence. He had been so much in 
the habit of depending on her superior strength of 
mind, that he usually waited for support, but he 
now saw himself placed in a situation where pres- 
ence of mind and courage were necessary to the 
preservation of their lives. If Kate gave way to 
terror, he felt that he must make an exertion ; and 
though trembling in every limb, he yet resolved to 
summon boldness enough to prosecute their search 
for the path. "Do not cry, Kate," said the 
liitle fellow, "father will come out in. seErcKoC 

12* 
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US, as soon as we are missed ; let us keep on 
and perhaps we may find some other path." 

The poor children proceeded on their course, 
unconscious that every step was taking them deep- 
er into the forest, until, completely bewildered by 
the thick darkness, and overcome with fatigue, they 
could go no further. " Let us pray to God, and 
then we can lie down, and die in peace," said 
George ; and the innocent children knelt down on 
the fallen leaves^ and lisped their simple prayers, 
as they were accustomed to do at their modier's 
side. 

"We must try to find some shelter, George," 
said Kate, as they arose from their knees, " this 
chill air will kill you, even if we escape the wild 
beasts." As she spoke, the light of a young 
moon which faintly illumined the depths of the 
wood, enabled her to discover a hollow log lying 
near. Tearing off some branches from the brittle 
hemlock tree, she piled them around the log, in 
such a manner, as to form a sort of penthouse ; 
and, placing George within the more effectual 
shelter of the log, she lay down by his side. Worn 
with fatigue, notwithstanding their fears, the chil- 
dren soon fell into a profound sleep ; and the 
beams of the morning sun, shining through the 
branches which formed their covering, first awoke 
them from their peaceful slumbers. 

Theu: little hearts swelled with gratitude to the 
merciful God, who had preserved them through 
the perils of the night, and the momiiig hymn which 
was wQnt^ to resound within the w^ills of their 
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peaceful home, now echoed through the pillared 
aisles of their " forest sanctuary." Hoping, now, 
by the light of the morning sun, to thread the laby- 
rinth of trees, and determined to preserve their 
basket oi strawberries untouched, they satisfied 
their hunger by plucking the fruit which grew 
around them, and with renewed cheerfulness again 
began their journey, to find their home. But 
when, at every step, they found themselves plung- 
ing further into the recesses of the forest, they 
turned their course, and sought the path in ^n op- 
posite direction. They had now, however, trav- 
elled so far from that part of the woods with which 
they were famiUar, that every course was equally 
strange to them. In proportion as the gay spirits 
of Kate sunk beneath such long-continued anxi- 
ety, the courage of George appeared to increase. 
Though little accustomed to act with decision, he 
was a child of a thoughtful and reflective mind, 
and situated as they now were, the passive forti- 
tude which was so prominent a trait in his char- 
acter, was of far more use than mere boldness. 
When Kate broke out into open complabts, and 
loud lamentations, George consoled her by assur- 
ances of being soon succored by their parents, 
pointed out the occasional tracks of footsteps upon 
the dried leaves, and, above all, comforted her by 
expressions of such entire reliance upon Provi- 
dence, such perfect faith in their heavenly Father, 
that she seemed, at length, to imbibe a portion of 
bis gende and patient spirit. 

They were now completely entangled in the 
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trackless forest, and the fruit which had hitherto 
afforded them a plentiful supply of food, was no 
longer to be found* They therefore had recourse 
to their strawberry basket, and made a hearty 
meal. The cool fresh fruit served them for drink, 
as well as food, and they were thus better enabled 
to bear the want of water, but it seemed to them 
that, next to the sound of their mother's voice, 
nothing would be so delightful, as the murmur of 
a rushing stream. The second night found them 
still in the forest, and again a bed of leaves beneath 
a shelter of hemlock branches formed their couch. 
Fortunately for them, the resounding axe of the 
setder had driven the bear and the wolf far into 
the interior of the wilderness, and as in all their 
wanderings they had only described a circuit of 
about seven miles, they met with no traces of wild 
beasts. But their strength was now nearly ex- 
hausted, and when they observed the sun set on 
the following day, when they beheld the small 
quantity of fruit remaining in tiieir basket, and felt 
the necessity of abiding yet another night beneath 
the canopy of heaven, they were almost in despair. 
They sat down in gloomy silence, and seemed 
mutually resolved to go no further. 

" Let us gather around us leaves and branches, 
and lie down here," said George, " for my strength 
is utterly gone. Perhaps God will take pity on 
us, and when all help seems to fail. He may r^ 
store us to our parents ; but if we are to die in the 
lonely forest, we might as well die here." Me- 
cbanically obeying the wotds of her brother, Kate 
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collected a quantity of dried leaves, and as there 
was no sheltering nook in that part of the woods, 
she was obliged to arrange her usual screen with- 
out the aid of a fallen trunl^t Tow£|rds sunset the 
sky became darkened with clouds, and the wind 
seemed to moan an^qng the trees, c^s if pprtending 
a coming tempest. About midnight, the storm 
broke in all its fury. The rain poured down in 
torrents, the wind blew with tremendous violence, 
the flashes of lightning filled the whole forest with 
their bla^Q, whil^ the pe^l^ of thunder seemed tp 
rend the sky. 

There is, perhaps, nothing oa land, so frightful 
as a viplent storm encountered in the ipidst pf ^ 
forest. The voice of the wind sounds almost Jifee 
a shriek of human agony, as it raves tl^pugh the 
creaking branches of the tr^s ; the lightning, at- 
tracted to earth, by the tall and stately trnnk^, 
which rear their heads cm high, ^eems tp fling itif 
bolts almost within our grasp, suid the tliMnd^r, 
reverberating amid the echoes of the lonely forest, 
seems to speak in a tone of menace, which mi^t 
well appal the stoutest heart. 

The poor children were awakened from the 
sleep of exhaustion, by the "pelting of the pitiless 
storm." Their slightly-rocrfed shelter offered but 
little resistance to the driving rain ; and half rising 
from their rude couch, they looked round, tp dis- 
cover, by the aid of the lightoing, a safer covert. 
A broad-spreading tree, not far from them, seamed 
to oflfer a better protection, and they were prepar- 
ing to make their bed beneath it, wheu^ eii;<^ tjt\,^^ 
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had left their insufficient shelter, they beheld the 
tree struck by lightning, and shivered to the root. 
Fortunately the riven branches fell in a direction 
which secured them from all danger, and vi^ith a 
feeling of gratitude, for having been saved the 
peril which approached so near, the poor little 
creatures crept again beneath the wet branches, 
and awaited their future doom. 

In the mean time, the party in pursuit of the 
children, had been driven to seek shelter from the 
storm, and while awaiting its abatement, they de- 
vised a new plan of search. They resolved to 
surround the forest, and that each man, starting 
from the skirts of the wood, should travel onward 
for two hours, directly into the interior. At day- 
break, the storm abated, and a line of men was 
drawn around the forest, ready to set forward at 
the appointed hour. There was no longer any 
hope of finding the children alive ; but the kind 
neighbors sympathized too much with the imhappy 
parents, to relinquish the search until they had at 
least discovered their bodies, and the party com- 
menced their toilsome journey with fresh alacrity. 
The report of their guns was to be the signal for 
assembling in the forest, and the blast of a horn, 
was to be the token of success. About an hour 
had elapsed, since they entered the mazes of the 
woods, when suddenly a bugle note rang loud and 
clear through the forest. The children were 
found ! 

Completely exhausted, with fatigue and ^hard- 
s/up, they had crept from their rude couch, and 
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seating themselves, in utter despair and weakness, 
seemed destined to a lingering death from exhaus- 
tion. With their arms twined about each other's 
neck, and motionless as statues, they sat as if too 
much wearied even to weep. A low moan occa- 
sionally broke the stillness of the spot, but the 
terror of the past night had overpowered them, 
and a torpor, like that which sometimes precedes 
death, took possession of all their faculties. It 
was thus they were discovered, when insensibility 
was rapidly stealing over them, and when the delay 
of a few hours only would have been fatal. 

They were borne tenderly to their homes, and 
the unbounded joy of the parents at their return, 
was checked by the dread of the probable results 
of the nervous excitement they had undergone. 
But unbroken rest, food carefully adnainistered, 
and the mother's soothing gentleness, soon restored 
them to their wonted health, and when they once 
more knelt at their mother's side, and uttered their 
evening prayer, her heart went up in gratitude to 
the God who had brought her childi'en "from 
darkness and the shadow of death." 

From the minds of the children, the inapression 
of those fearful days and nights spent in the be- 
wildering forest, was never effaced. It was ob- 
served, diat while it had imparted a gentleness and 
earnestness of manner, to the volatile Kate, it 
seemed to have strengthened the character of the 
timid boy, and given him a confidence which 
alone was wanting to the full developement of his 
iporal nature. 
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** Even a child is known by hifl doingi, whether his work 
be pure and whether it be right." 

How attractive is cheerful and joyoud child- 
hood ! " Tell me not of beauty," said a very 
dear friend, who felt too keenly the slow but cer- 
tain ravages of time, " tell me not of beauty ; 
youth is always lovely, and methinks, if I had the 
power, I should be like the old queen in the fairy 
tale, who would willingly have battered her regal 
state and hoary hairs, for the filthy rags and fresh 
youth of a country wench." This was perhaps 
a natural sentiment, for one who felt that time was 
shedding mildews from his wings, over her own 
loveliness, but it was far from being true. I have 
seen youth unlovely, and age surpassingly beauti^ 
ful. Even now, I remember the face of a fair 
girl, over whose delicately-chiselled features, the 
cloud of discontent was for ever brooding, dimming 
their beauty even as clouds darken the surface of 
a gentle lake. And there is not a sweeter picture 
ih my memory, than that of an aged Quaker lady, 
I once met, whose plain cap encircled a brow as 
placid as an mfant's, though the vicissitudes of 
sixty winters had passed over it, and whose pleas- 
ant " tAee" and " fAoit" issued from lips beaming 
with a smile as joyous as if earth had only been 
to her a scene of benevolence and happiness. 
Youiby to be lovely, inust be good-tettipered and 
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cheerful. There is something exceedingly pain- 
ful in the sight of sorrow, at that usually joyous 
period of life ; and in many cases we attribute to 
ill-temper the moodiness which originally arose 
from melancholy, or perhaps ill-health. 

Lilias Tracy was not a pretty child. A com- 
plexion of snowy whiteness, but so colorless as to 
occasion in all who looked on her the impression 
of fragile health, and dark gray eyes, full of ten- 
der expression, were all that redeemed her coun- 
tenance from absolute plainness. Her jet-black, 
close-cut hair added an expression of harshness to 
a face always pensive ; and her figure, though 
delicate and graceful, was entirely deficient in the 
rounded proportions and elastic movements so 
hatural to childhood. 

The father of Lilias was a rich merchant, who, 
deeply absorbed in business, scarcely found time 
to look upon his children, while her mother, on 
the contrary, devoted her whole time and thoughts 
to them. Mrs. Tracy was a woman of strong 
principles and deep religious feeling. Her prin- 
ciples and piety she imparted to her childi^en, but 
unfortunately she also endued them with her own 
nervous and melancholy temperament. ' When 
Lilias was about eight years old, her little sister 
was taken sick, and died after a few hours illness. 
The shock was too severe for the delicate and 
devoted mother, and from the moment she first 
feeheld the rigid brow and stiffened form of her 
youngest darling, she lost her reason. At first it 
was supposed that time would restore hfSt^ hul it 

13 \- 
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only transformed ber wild emotions into quiet im- 
becility. Sbe seemed unconscious of every tbing, 
except the presence of her only remaining child. 
If Lilias was absent, the poor mother was restless 
and impatient ; but her return always restored her 
to her usual gentle, afiectionate sadness. In or- 
der, therefore, to alleviate Mrs. Tracy's misfor- 
tune, as much as possible, Lilias was allowed 
to remain constantly with her, and brought up in 
such an atmosphere of sadness, it was no wonder 
the little girl should have become melancholy and 
reserved. She had learned to love her mother, 
tenderly, on account of her very helplessness, and 
when at length her insanity was terminated by a 
sudden death, the child was inconsolable. Her 
father understood her character too little, to be 
able to afford her much solace, and, distressed at 
the sight of her grief, he concluded that the society 
of young companions would most effectually re- 
store her cheerfulness. He determined therefore 
to send her to a boarding-school. 

If there be a trial which exceeds a child's pow- 
ers of endurance, it is a first entrance into a board- 
ing-school. To find one's self that most forlorn 
of all creatures — " the new scholar ;" to meet 
with condescending efforts of sympathy from the 
mistress, and awkward attempts at kindness from 
the inferior teachers ; above all, to know that the 
eyes of every pupil in the establishment are em- 
ployed in examining, while every tongue is busied 
in discussing, the peculiarities of the new comer» 
are things which might well overcome a less elas- 
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tic spirit. Lilias felt this painful situation, in all 
its bitterness. Shy and sensitive at all times, she 
had never felt so utterly forlorn, as when she first 
found herself in the play-ground belonging to Mrs. 
Bellamy's school. 

^^ What a fine bombazine dress she has on !" 
said one. 

'* Yes ! and her handkerchief is hem-stitched," 
said another. 

^^ But do look at her cropped head," said a 
third, " it is just like a window-brush." 

" She looks sulky enough," said a fourth, quite 
loud enough for Lilias to hear her. The poor 
child turned half round as if to address the speak- 
er, but as suddenly retreating, covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into tears. 

" For shame ! Laura," exclaimed another 
voice, '^she has heard you." 

'* And, pray, Victorine, what do you suppose 
I care if she has ? I can say what I please, I 
hope. She does look as cross as two sticks, and 
I know I shall not like her." 

" You 'd better wait and see whether she will 
like you," said Victorine, indignantly, as she left 
the group, and hastened after Lilias. 

" That is just like Victorine !" said Laura, 
^' she is always taking somebody's part against 
me." 

" No, no !" exclaimed her companions, " Vic- 
torine always takes the part of tl\e weakest, not 
only against you, Laura, but against all of us." 

*' Well ! you may be her sh.ves^ if ^^u l\ka % 
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but she shall not ^raqnize over me," said the rude 
girl. 

^^ We are not her slaves, Miss Graham," said 
one, angrily, '^ but she is always right, and we 
love her ; so we mean to do whatever she 
wishes," and away the thoughtless little girls hur- 
ried, to make amends to Lilias for their incivility* 
But Victorine, hearing their approach, turned to 
meet them, and judiciously advised them to take 
no notice of Lilias, at present. 

" She is too unhappy, now," said she, " to 
appreciate your intentions ; let me first soothe her 
wounded feelings, and then your kindness will 
render her quite comfortable among us." 

" Come away, girls," cried Laura, whp had 
followed slowly on, '* come away, Victoriae w»nts 
to have the first chance to win the favor of the 
rich Miss Tracy." 

Victorine only replied, by an indignant glance ; 
and cries of '^ for shame ! Laura," echoed around 
the selfish girl, while Lilias stood at a little dis-^ 
tance, shrinking from observation, and only wish- 
ing that she might be allowed to pass without any 
notice. 

But Victorine was ouje of those noble-hearted, 
generous girls who can never enjoy a pleasure, 
while conscious that another is sufiering. Sev« 
era! years older than Lilias, she could not help 
compassionating the pale child, whose deep mourn- 
ing dress told the tale of her bereavement ; and 
she set herself to the task of soothing her troubled 
mine), and gaining her confidence. Victorine's 
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frank and winning manners possessed a peculiar 
charm for the reserved and timid Lilias ; apd 
when they reentered the house, the hand of the 
little stranger was clasped in that of her new 
friend, while traces of tears were visible on the 
usually glad face of the happy Victorine. Lilias 
had a grateful, as well as a feeling, heart. The 
kindness of Victorine, coming, as it did, at a mo- 
ment of unutterable loneliness, made a deep im- 
pression upon her, and though not naturally prone 
to form intimacies, her heart soon clung to Vic- 
torine as her only friend. Yet never did a great- 
er contrast exist between two persons. Victorine 
was, perhaps fourteen, with a stately form, a 
bounding step, and a countenance, glowing with 
health and happiness ; while her life, which had 
hitherto been as cheerful as the spring, was in still 
greater contrast to tlie saddened days of the litde 
orphan. 

The necessity of being always present to soothe 
her mother's paroxysms of distress, had deprived 
Lilias of many opportunities of education ; and 
she was therefore far less advanced in knowledge, 
than most of her companions. Numberless were 
the mortifications to which she was obliged to 
submit, on account of her ignorance, while her 
timidity and shyness increased, in proportion to 
the reproofs of her teachers, and the ridicule of her 
schoolfellows. Though naturally possessing good, 
if not brilliant, talents, her nervousness entirely de- 
prived her of the power of making use of them. Her 
lessonS) though carefully studied) were never well 
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repeated. The hours of recitation were, to her, 
hours of actual torture, for the first question ad« 
dressed to her, was sure to put to flight all the 
ideas she had heen so studiously acciunulating ; 
and she would sit at the foot of her class, with 
tearful eye, and flushed cheek, conscious that she 
was looked upon as a dunce, but equally conscious 
that she did not merit the appellation. She, at 
length, came to be regarded as one of those hope- 
lessly^duU pupils, who are to be found cumbering 
the benches of every large school, and though 
deference to her father's station in society, pre- 
vented her from being publicly degraded, she was 
allowed to pursue her own course, and to go 
through a regular round of censure and punish- 
ment, without advancing a step forward in her 
education. 

'^ I wish I was as handsome as you are, Victo- 
rine," said Lilias, one day, " for then every body 
would love me." 

" Dear Lilias," said Yictorine, " our com- 
panions do not love us for beauty ; the prettiest 
girl in our school, is far from being the most pop- 
ular." 

'^Oh ! I know who you mean," said Lilias, 
'' Laura Graham is very handsome, but then her 
face does not wear such a pleasant smile as 
yours." 

'' I jshould call you a little^ flatterer, Lilias, if I 
did not know you love me well enough, to believe 
every thing good of me ; but don't you suppose 
we ar,e r^^hQr inclined to think our friends look 
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pretty, because we love them, than to love them, 
because they look pretty ? If beauty could make 
one beloved, Laura would be the favorite of the 
whole school ; but her selfishness entirely destroys 
the influence her pretty face might otherwise have. 
You may make yourself quite as happy as I am, 
Lilias, if you will take the proper means. Over- 
come your shyness, make yourself useful and agree- 
able to your companions, throw aside your reserve, 
apply yourself with confidence to your studies, and 
with interest to our mutual pleasures, and you will 
soon find yourself both beloved and respected." 

Lilias promised to try ; but her habits were too 
strong, and after two or three inefiectual attempts 
to mingle cheerfully among her schoolfeUows, she 
returned to her former coldness. Victorine per- 
ceived that Lilias suffered acutely from the ridi- 
cule which her stupidity constantly elicited from 
the pupils, and she was convinced that if her fac- 
ulties were really obtuse, she would not be so sen- 
sitive to rebuke. She determined, therefore, to 
aid her, in her painful efforts, and obtained per- 
mission from Mrs. Bellamy to share her room with 
Lilias, and to assume the task of teaching her. In 
fact, Lilias became Victorine's private pupil, and 
Victorine promised every week to offer proper 
testimonials of d;ie child's progress. As Victorine 
offered to do this, without neglecting a single duty, 
Mrs. Bellamy consented, but stipulated that every 
Saturday, ov '^ Review (^ay," as k was called, 
Lilias should take her plaee in her class^ and sfaara 
the public recitations. 
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A happy child was Lilias, when she found that 
she was to be the bedfellow and pupil of her dear 
Victorine. Stimulated by affection, she applied 
herself diligently to her studies, and as *' perfect 
love casteth out fear," she was enabled to recite 
her lessons without any of the nervous timidity 
which usually deprived her of all power. Her 
progress was far more rapid than even her kind 
friend had hoped ; but, strange to say, her weekly 
recitations in the class were still characterized by 
the same dulness that had won for her the imputa- 
tion of hopeless stupidity. When by the side of 
Victorine, she recited with perfect fluency, and 
with cheerful countenance ; but the moment she 
was called to repeat the same thing in the class, 
her brow became clouded, and in hesitating ac- 
cents, she blundered through without apparently 
deriving a smgle idea from the lesson. ''How can 
you waste so much time, on that stupid child. 
Miss Horton," said one of the teachers, " she does 
not appear to improve any, with all your pains ; 
she will never repay your trouble." 

" I do not despair," said Victorine, smiling, 
'' she is an affectionate little creature, and if con- 
tinual dropping will wear away a stone, surely re- 
peated kindness will melt the icy mantle of reserve 
which now conceals her better qualities. If I can 
but give her confidence in herself, she will be like 
a different child." 

A few months after Victorine had thus under- 
taken the charge of Lilias, a prize was offered, iii 
each class> for the most elegantly written French 
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exercise. Lilias observed the eagerness of the 
pupils to compete for the medals, but she never 
dreamed of becoming a candidate, until V ictorine 
suggested it. 

" I wish you would try to win the prize, in 
your class, dear Lilias," said she, 

'* I ! Victorine ! it would be impossible." 

" Why impossible, Lilias ? you have lately 
made great progress in the study of French, and 
if I may judge by your last translation, you will 
stand as good a chance as any of the class." 

^' But, you know, I have had your assistance, 
Victorine, and if I were writing for the prize, I 
should be obliged to do it all myself." 

" I gave you little aid, in your last exercises, 
Lilias, and there is yet two months before the 
time fixed for awarding the premiums, so you will 
have opportunity enough to try your skill." 

'^ But if I should not succeed, the whole school 
will laugh at me for making the attempt." 

*' No, Lilias, those who possess proper feelings 
will never laugh at an attempt to do right, and for 
those who can indulge an ill-natured jest, at the 
expense of a schoolfellow's feelings, you need not 
pare ; I am v^ry anxious you should make the 
attempt." 

*' Well, if you wish it, Victorine, I will do my 
best, but I know I shall fail." 

" Do you know how I generally succeed m 
such tasks, Lilias ? it is by never thinking of the 
possibility of failure. I have almost forgotten to 
say ' / can 't,' and have substituted, upon every 
occasJoii; * / '// /rv.' " 
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'' Well, then, to please you, Victorine, ' / 7i 
try,^ said Lilias, smiling. 

" Poor child !" thought Victorine, " with your 
affectionate nature, and nohle principles, it is a 
pity you should be regarded only as a dull and 
sullen little dunce, whom no one cares to waste a 
thought upon." 

Lilias had been so often punished for ignorance, 
and ill-temper, that until Victorine took charge 
of her, she was fast becoming all that she was 
deemed. Her kindly feelings seemed to slumber 
in her bosom, while her melancholy made itself 
visible in her clouded brow and heavy eye. Her 
sadness was perpetually construed into sullenness, 
and but for Victorine she would have been with- 
out one sympathizing friend. Actuated by grati- 
tude and affection, therefore, she set herself ear- 
nesdy to her unwonted task. The earliest hours 
of the morning called her to her studies, and the 
close of the evening found her still poring over 
her books. She was too busy to indulge her 
moody sadness, and an expression of earnestness 
and cheerfulness took possession of her usually 
dull countenance. 

For a long time, her project was concealed from 
the school, but great was their astonishment when 
they discovered that Lilias was actually striving 
for the medal. Some laughed, others sneered, 
and all were certain she must fail ; but Victorine, 
on this, as on all other occasions, stepped forward, 
to screen her from discouragement and contempt. 
To tell the truth, Victorine, herself, had many 
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doubts as to the success of her little friend ; for 
she was scarcely aware of the genuine talent which 
lay beneath her apparent dulness : but she knew 
that even if Lilias failed to obtain the prize, the 
exertion would be of service. 

Long before the day of trial arrived, Lilias had 
twenty times determined to withdraw from all 
competition ; but she never broke a promise, and 
as she had pledged herself to Victorme, she re- 
solved to persevere. Victorine, though forbidden 
by a sense of honor, which existed in Lilias, no 
less than herself, to afford any aid in the compo- 
sition of the exercise which was to be offered, 
yet read it with careful attention, after it was com- 
pleted. She was surprised at the beauty of the 
thoughts, no less than the correctness of the lan- 
guage. Her further advancement enabled her to 
perceive where it might be improved in elegance ; 
but she determined not to make a single sugges- 
tion about it, lest some ill-natured persons might 
attribute to her the merit which was now due to 
Lilias. She was satisfied that Lilias had done 
well ; her only fear was, lest others should do 
better. 

At- the head of the class to which Lilias be- 
longed, was Laura Graham ; and a mutual disUke 
had always existed between them. Laura was 
a selfish, as well as an avaricious, girl; and she had 
often looked, with a covetous eye, upon the costly 
trifles which Mr. Tracy lavished upon his daugh- 
ter. To her narrow mind it seemed impossible 
that Victorine should not have an interested mo- 
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tive in her kindness to Lilias, and she thought an 
opportunity was now offered her of sharing some 
of the spoils. Knowing herself to be one of the 
best French scholars in the class, Laura had 
managed to get access to the tliemes of nearly all 
the other competitors, and discovered, to her m- 
finite joy, that her own was decidedly the best. 
She had no opportunity of seeing the one which 
Lilias had prepared, but, judging by her own dis- 
honorable feelings, she concluded that it would be 
written by Victorine, and of course entitled to 
commendation. About a week before the trial 
day, she sought Lilias^ and leading her to a remote 
part of the garden, so as to avoid eavesdroppers, 
unfolded a scheme for insuring to her the prize 
for which she had been toiling. Commencing 
with a great parade of disinterestedness, and an 
avowal of her indifference to present success, as 
she could already count so many rewards of merit, 
she proposed to destroy her own theme, or dis- 
figure it in such a manner as to procure its rejec* 
tion, thereby securing the prize to Lilias, on con- 
dition that she should receive, in return, a pearl 
brooch and bracelet, which she had long coveted. 
Nothing but the anger of Lilias could exceed her 
surprise at this proposition. Her timidity vanished 
before the presence of dishonor, and she con- 
founded her tempter by a burst of indignant feeling 
such as had never before issued from her lips. 
Terrified at having thus exposed her own treacli- 
ery, Laura begged Lilias not to betray her, and 
the high-hearted child, actuated by a sense of 
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honor, rather than compassion, promised to con 
ceal it within her own hosom. Had Victorine 
seen her, then, as with all her noble feelings 
flashing from her eyes, and the pride of conscious 
integrity glowing on her cheek, she turned from 
her despised companion, she would have marvelled 
what spell had wrought so mighty a change in the 
moody child. But Lilias, true to her word, never 
hinted any thing of the occurrence, and though 
Victorine had learned it through a higher source, 
she never allowed her consciousness to become 
visible to her little friend. 

When the day arrived, many a little heart b^at 
high with hope and fear. The themes had been 
handed in on the previous day, and it now only 
remained to award the prizes. Accordingly the 
school was assembled, the classes arranged, and 
with the dignity that usually presides on such oc- 
casions, Mrs. Bellamy rose to declare the decis- 
ions of the judges. Victorine Horton obtained, 
as was expected, the first prize, and Lilias could 
scarcely restrain an exclamation of joy as she 
saw the richly enchased gold medal suspended 
from her friend's neck. The class to which 
Lilias belonged, wa» next in order ; and, as they 
took their seats, she, as usual, occupying the 
lowest place, her heart sunk with terror, and she 
wondered how she should ever have had the pre- 
sumption to expect success. As Mrs. Bellamy 
arose, Lilias perceived that she held in her hand 
two themes, while before her, on the table, lay a 
small box. Addressing Laura GtahaiCL^ ^btf^ 

14 V 
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sat, with an air of conscious superiority, at the 
head of the class, Mrs. Bellamy said, 

" Of the two themes which 1 hold in my hand, 
the one written by you. Miss Graham, and the 
other by Miss Tracy, I am sorry to say that yours 
has been pronounced the best. More than one 
little head was bent forward, to catch her meaning, 
as she continued ; " the medal which was ofiered 
to the best French scholar, is therefore awarded 
to Miss Laura Graham." 

Lilias could scarcely restrain her tears, as she 
saw Laura advance, proudly, towards Mrs. Bel- 
lamy, and bend her head as if to receive the 
riband that suspended the glittering prize ; but 
what was her surprise, when Mrs. Bellamy, in- 
stead of offering it to Laura in the usual manner, 
handed her a small box, closely sealed. 

" As the best French scholar. Miss Graham,'' 
said she, " I am compelled to bestow on you the 
medal which you will find enclosed in this box ; 
but, as an act of justice and a proper punishment 
for your want of integrity, I forbid you to wear 
or exhibit it, for twelve months." 

Every ear was open to catch the meaning of 
this prohibition, and every eye was fixed upon 
Laura, who stood blushing and trembling, in the 
midst of the assembly. Mrs. Bellamy then pro- 
ceeded to relate the conversation which had oc- 
curred between Lilias and Laura in the garden, 
to which she had been an unseen listener, and 
while she censured with proper severity the tur- 
pitude of Laura, she did not fail to eulogize the 
integrity and noble prmcipVes o^ \jS^as« 
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*' Come hither, Miss Tracy," continued she, 
as Laura, pale, trembling, and drowned in tears, 
hurried, in shame and sorrow, from the room. 
Lilias, scarcely less overwhelmed than her guilty 
fellow-pupil, advanced with faltering step, and 
Mrs. Bellamy, suspending from her neck a small 
and highly-finished locket, said ; 

'' I can give but one medal, in each class, for 
hnprovement in French, and had not Miss Graham 
been attached to the class, yours, Miss Tracy, 
would have been the best ; I cannot, however, 
allow this opportunity to pass, without some last- 
ing memorial of your merit. I therefore present 
you with a locket containing the hair of your be- 
loved friend Victorine, as a testimonial of my 
esteem for your integrity and honor." 

Poor Lilias ! she had never been so happy in 
her life as when she threw himself in Victorine's 
arms, and shed tears of joy upon her bosom. 

From that time, she seemed like a different 
being. She had been taught self-confidence, and 
self-respect. She felt that she was now esteemed 
by her companions, and whenever the moody and 
luiquiet spirit of distrust assailed her, she had but 
to look at her precious locket, to reassure herself. 
Her latent talents now began to (ievelope, rapid- 
ly, and though she loved Victorine better than 
ever, and sought her approbation above all other 
praise, she now began to love study, for its own 
sake. Every step of her after progress was 
marked by success, and when Victorine left school, 
which her superior age enabled her to dc^^ U^xv^ 
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before Lilias had completed her education, she 
had the satisfaction of beholding ''the little sul- 
len thing^^ m possession of the esteem of her 
mstructers, and the affection of her companions. 

We will now pass over a lapse of several years, 
which had wrought their usual chances and changes 
to the little community. Laura Graham had gone 
out in society, as a leader of fashion ; Victorine 
had married, and gone to Europe ; and Lilias 
Tracy had grown up into a beautiful and gentle 
woman. Her harsh countenance had softened 
into a face of melancholy sweetness, her black 
hair was now as glossy as the raven's wing, and 
her figure had shot up in a graceful stateliness, 
which well became her pensive beauty. Her 
father, who had at length extricated himself from 
the trammels of business, was justly proud of his 
lovely daughter. To grace of person, she added 
refinement of mind, and a noble integrity of prin- 
ciple ; and few who came within the sphere of 
her sweet and fascinating manners, would have 
suspected that she had ever been " a stupid cross 
child !" But she often recurred to those days 
of suffering, and always with a feeling of lively 
gratitude to her early friend, of whom she had 
now entirely lost sight. 

Being upon one occasion in want of a person 
to embroider an evening dress, she was advised 
to intrust it to a poor woman, who lived in an 
obscure street in the upper part of the city, and 
who depended upon such kind of employment for 
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the support of her family. The account which she 
received of the necessities ofthe poor seamstress, 
determined Lilias to go in person, and, if possi- 
ble, afibrd her more permanent relief. Accord- 
ingly, taking the dress with her as an excuse for 
her intrusion, she set out in search of her. After 
much diiSculty, she succeeded in finding the 
house, and was directed to a back room up three 
pair of stairs. Poverty had always a stronger 
claim on her respect, than mere wealth could 
purchase, and Lilias tapped at the door as mod- 
estly, as if she had come to request a favor. The 
door was opened by a curly-headed little boy, of 
about five years of age, who said his mother had 
gone out for a moment, and asked her to walk in, 
adding, in a whisper, ^' Sister is asleep, and I 
promised mother to rock her until she awoke.'* 
As the child resumed his place beside the cradle, 
Lilias could not avoid noticing the extreme beau- 
ty as well as the manly tone of the little fellow. 
The room was scantily furnished, but every thing 
bore the marks of extreme neatness, and there 
was even a degree of elegance in the snowy bed 
furniture, and the simple muslin window curtains. 
As Lilias gazed around, her eye fell upon a little 
tortoise-shell work-box curiously inlaid with gold. 
A recollection of earlier days suddenly flashed 
upon her mind, and taking the box up, she dis- 
covered, rudely scratched on the bottom, the let- 
ters " L. T. to V. J^y Her eyes had not de- 
ceived her ; it was a parting present from herself 
to her friend Victorine. While she yet held the 

14^ 
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box the door opened. '^ There is mother," said 
the child. Lilias turned, and beheld Victorine ; 
and with all the fondness of early days, threw her- 
self into her arms. 

Various and sad had been the vicissitudes of 
Victorine's life, since they had last met. She had 
married her father's partner in business, and when 
he left America to superintend the European de* 
partment of their affairs, nothing could be more 
promising than their future prospects. But one 
of those terrible revolutions which often occur in 
the commercial world, suddenly took place, and 
the consequence was total ruin. Her father, una- 
ble to bear the transition from affluence to beggary, 
died a few weeks after his failure ; leaving her 
husband to arrange the complicated affairs of the 
firm. Mr. Merrivale, like a man of probity, re- 
signed every thing to his creditors, and at the 
expiration of three years of wedded happiness,, 
they found themselves literally penniless. He 
immediately procured an humble situation in a 
countingroom, and Victorine determined to aid his 
exertions by her needle. After the birth of their 
second child,' Mr. Merrivale received an advanta- 
geous offer of employment, but which involved 
the necessity of separation from his family. De- 
termined, however, to make any sacrifice in order 
to pay bis debts, and rescue his wife from her life 
of privation, he had accepted the situation, and 
when Lilias met with her early friend, she had been 
living for more than a year in loneliness, laboring 
with her needle for the support of her little ones. 
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How deeply did the heart of Lilias sympathize 
in the tale of poverty and disappointment and sor- 
row, which she heard from tlie lips of the once 
cheerful Victorine. 

'' Why did you not let me know of your mis- 
fortunes, Victorine ?" asked Lilias, reproachfully, 
as she remembered her own overflowing abun- 
dance, and thought of her friend's wants. 

" I did not know whether you still retained any 
recollection of me, Lilias." 

" How could you doubt it?" replied the gentle 
Lilias. '^ Do I not owe all my present happiness 
to you, Victorine ? But for your kindness, I should 
have grown up with a character for stupidity and 
ill-temper, which, by this time, I should have de- 
served. I never meet with success or pleasure in 
society, without remembering that I owe it all to 
my school-friend, Victorine." 

Lilias did not limit herself to mere sympathy in 
Victorine's misfortunes. Her influence with her 
father, procured for Mr. Merrivale a lucrative and 
honorable situation, which enabled him to return 
to his family and place them again in comfort. 
The intimacy of early days, was now renewed, 
never again to be checked by ordinary vicissitudes ; 
and when, in after years, the friends were both 
surrounded by blooming sons and daughters, the 
occurrences of their school days, often formed the 
subject of agreeable reminiscences. 

" It is with kindness as with chant)'," Victorine 

would often tell her children, " to both might be 

, applied the words of the wise maii.> ^ C^sX ^ 
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bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it after 
many days.'" 



MAKE GOOD USE OF YOUR TIME. 

** To every thing there is a seaion, and a time for every 
purpose under heaven." 

" My dear Anna," said Mrs. Elmore, as she 
bade her little girl farewell, ''I shall be absent ten 
days, and as you have already had so many les- 
sons from me respecting the manner of distribut- 
ing your hours of amusement and study, I will 
only say to you, now, ' make good use of your 
timc.^ " 

Anna's eyes filled with tears as the carriage 
drove off, and she felt very lonely when she re- 
turned to the parlor without her mother. She 
thought over her mother's parting words, until she 
felt quite proud of the confidence reposed in her, 
and resolved not to abuse it by neglect. She 
accordingly took her books and sat down to her 
studies, as attentively as if her mother had been 
waiting to hear her recitation. 

Anna was an affectionate, intelligent child. 
She would have made any sacrifices to please her 
mother, and she really loved her studies ; but her 
one great fault was a disposition to loiter away 
time. This her mother well knew ; and after 
trying admonition, until she almost feared she was 
increasing, the evil by allowing Anna to depend . 
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too much upon her guidance, she determined to 
test the effect of leaving her to her own responsi- 
bility. 

For an hour after her mother's departure, Anna 
sat in close attention to her studies ; all at once, 
she started up, " I am so hungry," said she, '' I 
must go to Betty for some lunch ; — ^but stop — I 
will finish my exercise first." She wrote a line 
or two, then throwing down her pen, petulantly 
exclaimed, ^^ There ! I have made two mistakes, 
because I was in such a hurry ; I will not finish it 
till I come back," So away ran the little girl to 
her old nurse, and the next half hour was spent 
in satisfying her hunger. 

As she was returning, with laggard step, she 
happened to spy, from the window, a beautiful 
butterfly, fluttering about the rosebushes in the 
garden ; so quite forgetting her unfinished exer- 
cise, away she flew in chase of the butterfly. 
But agile as were her movements, the insect was 
too nimble for her ; and after an hour's race be- 
neath the burning sun, she returned, flushed and 
overheated, without having succeeded in its cap- 
ture- Again she applied herself to her books, 
but study was not so easy now as it would have 
been a little earlier. Anna was too tired to apply 
her mind to her lessons, and after loitering awhile 
over her desk, she threw herself on the sofa and 
feU into a sound sleeps from which she was only 
awakened by a summons to dinner. 

After dmner, Betty proposed taking her out to 
walk ; and though conscious that she Vvadwoi^t- 
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formed half her duties, she had not resolution 
enough to refuse to go. Tying on her bonnet, 
she took a little basket on her arm, and set out 
with Betty to gather wild-flowers. When they 
reached the woods, Betty sought out a mossy seat 
under an old tree, and, taking her work from her 
pocket, began to sew as industriously as if she had 
been at home. 

"Oh Betty!" — exclaimed Anna, "how can 
you sit and sew, when there are so many pleasant 
sights and sounds around you ?" 

" I can hear the pleasant sounds, my child, 
without looking round to see where they come 
from," replied Betty, " and as for the pretty 
sights, though I can enjoy them as much as any 
one, I cannot neglect my work for them. I prom- 
ised your mother to have these shirts finished 
when she came home, and I mean to do so." 

" Dear me !" said the little girl, " I wish I 
had brought my book, and I might have studied 
my lesson here." 

" No, no, Anna," said the old woman, " little 
girls can 't study in the woods, with the birds 
singing and the grasshoppers chirping around them. 
Better attend to your books indoors." 

Betty continued her sewing ; and towards sun- 
set, when they rose to return, she had stitched a 
collar and pair of wristbands, while Anna had 
filled her basket with flowers. 

As they approached the village, Betty called 
at a poor cottage, to inquire after a sick child, 
and Anna was shocked at the poverty and wretch- 
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edness of the inmates. The little children were 
only half clothed, their faces were covered with 
dirt, and their rough locks seemed to bid defiance 
to the comb. Pitying the condition of the poor 
little girls, Anna determined to provide them with 
some better clothing, and she returned home full 
of benevolent projects. The next morning, as 
soon as she rose, she began to overlook her ward- 
robe, and selecting three frocks which she had 
outgrown, she carried them to Betty, to alter for 
Mrs. Wilson's children. 

" I shall do no such thing," said Betty ; " Mrs. 
Wilson's children are not suffering for clothes ; 
the weather is warm, and they are as well clad as 
they will be the day after they are dressed up in 
your finery. Mrs. Wilson is an untidy, slovenly 
woman, and though your mother charged me to 
look after her sick baby, she did not tell me to 
furnish new clothes for the other dirty httle brats.'' 

" Well, Betty, if you don't choose to do it, 
I '11 try it myself." 

*' Pretty work you '11 make of it, to be sure ; 
you will just cut the frocks to pieces, and then 
they will fit nobody." 

" Well, I am determined to fix them for those 
poor little ragged children," said Anna, " and if 
you will not help me, I will get Kitty the cham- 
bermaid to do it." 

Anna found a very good assistant in the warm- 
hearted, thoughtless, Irish girl. Kitty cut out 
the frocks, and Anna sat herself down to make 
them. She found it rather tedious work.^ and if 
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she had not been afraid of Betty's ridicule, she 
would have been tempted to throw her task aside ; 
but as Kitty promised to help her, as soon as her 
household duties were completed, Anna deter- 
mined to persevere. When night came, she had 
finished one frock, and begun another, so she 
went to bed quite happy, forgetting that in her 
benevolent zeal, she had neglected her studies, 
and her music, as well as her mother's plants and 
her own canary bird. The next day, she again 
went to work at the frocks, and with Kitty's assist: 
ance they were completed before tea time. 

Never was a child happier than Anna, when 
she saw the three little frocks spread out upon the 
bed. A degree of self-satisfaction was mingled 
with her benevolence, and she began to thmk how 
pleased her mother would be to learn how hard 
she had worked in the cause of charity. She ran 
ofi' for Betty to take her down to Mrs. Wilson's 
cottage, but she found Betty in no humor to grati- 
fy her. 

*' I '11 have nothing to do with it," said the old 
woman, " Kitty helped you to spoil your pretty 
frocks, and she may help you dress the dirty chil- 
dren ; they will look fine, to be sure, in your 
French calico dresses." 

Annaw^s too happy to mind Betty's scolding, so 
away she flew to find Kitty, and they set off togeth- 
er for Mrs. Wilson's cottage. When they arrived 
there, they found the children by the edge of the 
pond, making dirt pies, while their faces and hands 
bore testimony to their mdustry. Kitty stripped 
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and washed them, though nothing but the bribe of 
a new frock could have induced them to submit 
to so unusual an operation. Anna almost danced 
with pleasure, when she beheld their clean faces, 
well-combed locks, and new dresses. 

Her mother had now been three days gone, 
and Anna felt that she had not quite fulfilled her 
trust. But she satisfied herself with the thought, 
that two days had been devoted to a charitable 
purpose, and she was sure her mother would think 
that she had made good use of that portion of 
time. The fourth day, she determined to make 
amends for past neglect, by studying double les- 
ions. She went to her room and locked the 
door, resolving to perform all her duties, on that 
day, at least. She had scarcely commenced her 
studies, however, when she recollected that she 
had not watered her mother's plants, since she 
had been gone. She threw down her books, and 
running into the garden, sought her little watering 
pot ; but it was not to be found. She was sure 
she had put it either in the summer-house, or the 
tool-house, or under the piazza, or somewhere. 
After spending half an hour in search of it, she 
remembered that she had left it under the great 
elm tree, in the field. By this time, the sun was 
shining with full vigor upon the delicate plants, 
and forgetting her mother's caution to water them 
only in the shade, she overwhelmed the parched 
leaves with a deluge of water, and went off quite 
content. She then thought of her bird, and on 
examining his ca^ found that he could reach 

15 \- 
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neither the seed nor the water. So she replen- 
ished his cups, decorated his cage with fresh 
chickweed, treated him to a lump of sugar, and 
played with him until she had loitered away the 
best part of the morning. Immediately after din- 
ner, a little friend came to see her, and the rest 
of the day was consumed in dressing dolls or ar- 
ranging her baby-house. 

On the fifth day, she summoned courage enough 
to persevere, and actually performed every task 
with attention. In the afternoon, Betty took her 
out to walk, and Anna coaxed her into a visit to 
Mrs. Wilson's cottage. What was her indigna- 
tion as she approached the house, to see the child- 
ren again playing on the margin of the duck-pond. 
As soon as they saw her, they ran to hide them- 
selves, but not until she had observed that their 
new frocks were as dirty and almost as ragged as 
the old ones. Betty did not fail to make Anna 
fully sensible of her own superior wisdom. 

" I told you so, child," said she, " I told you 
it was all nonsense to try to dress up those dirty 
creatures ; much good you have done to be sure." 

Anna almost cried with vexation, as she thought 
of all the time and labor she had wasted upon her 
benevolent task, and she walked home with a heavy 
heart. 

The next morning, she had scarcely risen from 
the breakfast table, when Kitty came to show her 
a beautiful little ship, which her brother, who was 
a sailor, had made for her, as a token of remem- 
brance. Anna was delighted witli It ; nothing 
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could be more beautiful than its graceful form, its 
delicate rigging and snowy sails. She begged to 
have it set on her table, that she might see it while 
she was studying, and the good-natured Kitty left 
it with her. But in vain the heedless child tried 
to study ; her eyes and thoughts wandered per- 
petually to the pretty toy before her. '' How I 
should like to see it sail," said she to herself. The 
more she looked at it, the more anxious she be- 
came to see it in the water. At length, taking it 
carefully up, she stole down stairs, and hurried 
across the garden to a little brook in the adjacent 
field. Here she launched her tiny bark, but it had 
scarcely touched the water,, when it turned over 
on its side. She then recollected that she had 
once heard her father speak of the manner of bal- 
lasting a ship, so she hastened to gather a quantity 
of small stones with which she filled the little cabin. 
Again she intrusted her ship to the crystal stream- 
let ; but, alas ! the weight of the stones carried it 
straight to the bottom. There it lay in the peb- 
bly channel, with the clear waters rippling above 
it, and the little girl stood aghast upon the brink. 
She bared her arm, and attempted to reach it, but 
without success. At length, while making a des- 
perate effort to regain it, she lost her balance, and 
fell into the water. Fortunately, the water was 
not deep, and she soon scrambled out again, but 
she was thoroughly wet, and having been very 
warm before the accident, she was now chilled to 
the heart. Grasping the litde ship, the cause of 
all the mischief, she hurried home, and creeijin^ 
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softly into the kitchen, sought her friend Kitty, to 
screen her from Betty's anger. By this time, she 
was shivering with a violent ague, and Kitty car- 
ried her immediately to Betty. 

Poor Anna ! she was now obliged to be put 
to bed, and to take some of Betty's bitter herb 
tea, seasoned too with scolding and all kinds of 
evil predictions. She felt very unhappy, and cried 
sadly, but repentance, in this case, came too late. 
Her bead began to ache, dreadfully ; her skin was 
parched with fever, and before the next morning, 
she was very ill. She had taken a violent cold, 
which brought on an attack of scarlet fever, and 
when Mrs. Elmore returned, she found her little 
daughter stretched on a bed of sickness. How 
did that fond mother tremble, as she watched by 
the bedside of her darling child, uncertain whether 
she would ever again hit up her head from her 
uneasy pillow. Anna did not know her mother 
in the delirium of fever, and her melancholy cry 
of " mother ! mother ! come back ! — I will never 
be so bad again!"— wrung Mrs. Elmore's heart 

For three weeks, Anna lay between life and 
death ; and when she was at length pronounced 
out of danger, she was as helpless as an infant. 
One day, as she sat propped up by pillows, she 
told her mother all that had passed during her ab- 
sence, and awaited her decision respecting the use 
she had made of her time. 

*' My dear child," said Mrs. Ehnore, " I trust 
the past will afford a lesson you will never forget. 
80 tar from having made good use of your time, 
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you have done harm in every thing you have un- 
dertaken. Your attempts at study, instead of 
affording you any real instruction, have only given 
you habits of inattention, which you will find very 
difficult to overcome ; for your eyes have wan- 
dered over the page while your thoughts have been 
with the fool's to the ends of the earth. Your 
irregular care of my plants, which you thought 
would serve instead of habitual attention, has been 
the means of destroying them, as effectually as if 
you had allowed them to perish from total neglect. 
Your injudicious benevolence to tlie Wilsons, 
served only to make the children envious of each 
other, without giving them habits of neatness, 
which are essential to the wellbeing of such a 
family, while it had a worse effect upon yourself, 
because it not only wasted your precious time, 
but excited in you a feeling of vanity on account 
of what you considered a good action. If, instead 
of trusting so bbldly to your good resolutions, you 
had entered upon your duties with an humble mind, 
and resolved to try to do right ; if you had appor- 
tioned your time with some degree of regularity ; 
you might have performed all that was required 
of you, enjoyed all your amusements, and gratified 
every kindly feeling, without a single self-reproach. 
As it is, you feel sensible of having failed in every 
thing ; of having exposed yourself to great peril, 
and subjected your mother to great anxiety, sim- 
ply from your disposition to loiter, when you 
should labor. I trust that in the solitude of your 
sick chamber, ^ the still smaU voice' of your many 

16* 
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wasted hours has made itself heatd, and that here- 
after you will not so utterly fail to ' make good uae 
of your time.' " 



THE LITTLE EMIGRANTS ; 

Oti, THE SONO OF MEMORT. 
'< He that diligently Meketh good, procttrei^ fkvM*." 

At the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, when the people waged war against every 
thmg like order in society, and when the charac- 
ter of a gendeman was sufficient to stamp a man 
a criminal, tliere lived in the neighborhood of Pa- 
ris, a banker named La Motte, emment no less for 
his virtues, than for his rank and wealth. A large 
fortune, partly inherited from his father and partly 
acquired by his own labors, had enabled him to 
retire early from public life, and he now resided 
in a beautiful villa, a short distance from the city, 
finding, in the bosom of his family, more enjoy- 
ment, than worldly honors could bestow. His 
integrity and active benevolence, had endeared 
him to a numerous circle of friends, and his name 
was never mentioned, without a blessing, by the 
poor. His wife had died soon after the birth of 
his daughter, and Mr. La Motte devoted himself 
to his children, as if anxious, by his redoubled 
care, to make amends for the loss of a mother's 
tenderness. Simple in his habits, and refined io 
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fais taste, he bad surrounded himself with every 
thing that could minister to the noblest impulses 
of human nature, while he derived his chief en>- 
ployment from the cultivation of bis fine musical 
talents. Possessmg a fine voice, and an accurate 
ear, he had carefully studied music as a science ; 
he was not only an excellent performer on sereral 
instruments, but also a composer of no ordinary 
skill. Among the many beautiful airs which he 
composed, was one, which, having been occa- 
sioned by the remembrance of his departed wife, 
he had called the ' Song of Memory ;' and the 
children loved nothing better, than to hear this 
exquisite melody breathed by their fadier's voice, 
or wailed out from the expressive chords of his 
violin. He had taught it to his children, but as 
he could never be induced to write the air, it be- 
came emphatically a song of memory^ since it 
existed only in the recollection of the lEamily. 

Mr. La Motte was too happy in his &mily to 
mingle voluntarily in the angry discussions of the 
day, but the state of unhappy France, at that time, 
demanded the service of all devoted patriots, imd 
he found himself compelled to stand forward, in 
defence of law and justice. The whirlwind of 
crime, which soon devastated his country, swept 
away all the old landmarks of humanity. The 
populace, leagued against power and wealth, soon 
waged an indiscriminate war against all that the 
land possessed of dignity and authority. The 
wise and good fell victims, as well as die unjust 
ftnd the wick«d. Mr. La Motte well knew that 
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in acting the part of ah upright and patriotic man, 
be had made himself a host of enemies. For 
himself, he had no fears ; but for his children, 
Henri and Clarice, he could not avoid feeling a 
father's anxiety. Believing, therefore, that the 
time would come, when he should be torn from 
them, and dreading lest they should be thrown 
destitute upon tlie world, he endeavored to fit 
them for the trials they might be obliged to en- 
counter. He sought to inspire them with cour- 
age and prudence, to teach them habits of reflec- 
tion and foresight, and, above all, to inculcate a 
firm reliance upon Providence, and an unalterable 
affection for each other. 

The strict watch which was kept over all who 
were suspected of an intention to emigrate, pre- 
vented him from effecting an escape from France. 
He was cautiously endeavoring to convert his 
estate into money, so that he might have the 
means of subsistence in another country, when 
he was suddenly arrested as a traitor to govern- 
ment, and hurried to prison. In those days, ac- 
cusation was quite equivalent to conviction ; and 
as soon as he was imprisoned, his papers were 
seized, his property confiscated, and his villa fell 
into the hands of the leader of the rufiians who 
had arrested him. The children were only res- 
cued from the brutal soldiery by the fidelity of 
Louis Dumont, an old family servant, who, while 
the house was undergoing a search, managed to 
conceal them in the stable lofts. At the risk of 
his life, Louis made his way to the prison, and 
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found means to obtain an interview with his mas- 
ter. Mr. La Motte besought him to escape with 
the children to England, promising, that, if he 
was ever restored to liberty, he would there seek 
them, and assuring Louis that if he was destined 
to perish by the guillotine, it would be his chief 
earthly consolation to know that his children were 
in safety. He also gave Louis a letter to them, 
charging them to be in all things obedient unto 
him, until they should once more find themselves 
under a father's protection, and directing them to 
depart for England, whenever Louis should deem 
it prudent. 

The poor children left thus destitute upon the 
care of their old servant, cherished towards him 
the warmest gratitude, and prepared to obey ail 
his requisitions without a murmur, although tbey 
longed to behold their father once more, before 
their departure. Louis had saved a small sum 
of money during his long service in the family, 
and with the aid of his Uttle wealth, and a few 
jeweb, which he had preserved from the general 
pillage of tlie house, he now endeavored to find 
for the children a place of safety. But his inge- 
nuity was taxed to the utmost. Before he could 
reach a seaport, firom which they could securely 
embark, they were exposed to innumerable hard- 
ships and perils, and finally it was only by assum- 
ing the disguise of the lowest order of peasants, 
that they succeeded in escapbg from the vigilance 
of the soldiers. When they arrived at the port 
tbey soi^t, they could obtain no English vessel, 
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in which to embark, and Louis was almost induced 
to relinquish his attempt in despair, when he was 
enable to secure them a safe asylum on board a 
ship bound for America. ^ Though his master had 
directed him to take the children to England, 
Louis detennined to embrace the only alternative 
which seemed left him, and it was with a joyful 
heart that he at length found himself and his pre- 
cious charge, safe under the protection of the 
American flag. 

Henri was twelve years of age, and Clarice 
two years younger, when they were thus thrown 
upon the world. Accustomed to the comfoils 
and luxuries of a well*appointed home, and hith- 
erto guarded from every ill by their affectionate 
parent, it would have been no wonder, if they had 
sunk under their privations and sufferings. But 
they now remembered the precepts of their be- 
loved father, and determined by their fortitude 
and courage to give evidence of their obedience 
to his wishes. Not a complaint ever escaped their 
lips; and tliough their most severe trial was in 
thus leaving France, without bidding farewell to 
the father whom they might never again behold, 
they bore even this without a murmur, though not 
without bitter tears. Their delicate appearance, 
their deep melancholy, and their misfortunes ex- 
cited the sympathy of every one on board the ship. 
Gentle and placid in their demeanor, they were 
never seen to smile ; for sorrow seemed to have 
destroyed their youthful gayety, even as a cold 
blast blights an early flower. The captain, who 
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had become deeply interested in their welfare, 
inquired what plans Louis had devised for their 
future maintenance. Louis informed him that he 
had stiU a small remnant of his little fortune, and 
that as long as he could labor, they should never 
want bread. He designed to place them in some 
quiet home, and support them by his daily labor. 
When they arrived in New York, the captain 
kindly sought out a respectable but humble family, 
where the children might safely be placed at board, 
while for Louis he procured employment as porter 
in a large warehouse. Obliged to practise the 
strictest economy, Louis still determined that the 
children should not grow up in ignorance, and he 
accordingly almost denied himself the necessaries 
of life, in order to save mqney to send them to 
school. Sensible of their obligations to their 
humble friend, who was hke a second father to 
them, they felt that they could only repay him by 
endeavoring to derive every possible benefit from 
the advantages he had secured to them. Henri 
devoted himself closely to study, and Clarice lost 
not a moment in making herself acquainted with 
all useful knowledge. Henri was a thoughtful, 
serious boy, attentive to his duties, and scrupu- 
lously exact in all his tasks. There was a tinge 
of melancholy in his nature, which darkened his 
natural vivacity ; but his unfailing good temper 
made him a general favorite. Clarice was a pale, 
delicate little girl, with a tranquil, if not a cheerful 
countenance. Thrown thus in the midst of stran- 
gers, in a foreign land, the novelty of every thing 
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attracted her attention, and she delighted to learn 
whatever she saw others performing. Her les- 
sons at school were perfonned as duties, but all 
kinds of household wisdom she learned as so many 
pleasures. The ordinary tasks of an American 
housewife in humble Ufe ; the neatness and regu- 
larity with which every day affiiirs were conducted ; 
seemed particulariy attractive to her, and, in the 
course of a very short time, by the aid of the kind 
woman with whom she lived, she had made great 
progress in the practice of needlework and house- 
keeping. Music, which had formerly been the de- 
light of both, was now almost entirely relinquished. 
Their poverty would not allow the necessary 
means of continuing that expensive gratification, 
and but for Henri's flageolet, which they still re- 
tained, they would have lost all traces of the^Son^ 
of Memory.^ But anxious to preserve the recol- 
lection of that, because associated so closely with 
their dear father, Henri never failed to play the 
air, when the labors of the day were over, while 
Clarice accompanied him with her voice. It 
seemed to bring back the scenes of former days, 
and as they listened to the beautiful melody, they 
seemed almost to behold again the marble floors 
and pictured walls, the blooming garden and tink- 
ling fountabs, amid which their happier hours had 
been passed. 

Tiucee years passed away, peacefully, if not 
happily. Could they have learned tidings of their 
fotter's fate, they would have been quite content 
wkh their humble lot : but, though there was little 
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hope that he had escaped the guillotine, they yet 
could not but feel, that there was a bare possibility 
of again beholding him. Henri now became desir- 
ous of obtaining some employment, which would 
enable him to aid the untiring efforts of Louis for 
their maintenance. But to this, Louis would not 
listen, for a moment. " No," he would say, " I 
am used to labor, and can do so without hardship ; 
but the son of my old master shall never work 
while I can use' my hands." Henri was deter- 
mined, however, to be no longer a burden on his 
humble friend, and while he was revolving in his 
mind various schemes, poor Louis fell sick. A 
violent attack of fever was succeeded by a rheu- 
matic affection, which deprived him of the use of 
his limbs, and the poor fellow found himself thus 
completely disabled. He begged Henri to send 
him to the hospital, and thus rid himself of a use- 
less burden ; but the children had too lively a 
ense of past kindness, to harbor such a thought. 
Though yet a boy in years, suffering had made 
Henri a man in feeling, and he took all his meas- 
ures with a degree of prudence, that could scarce 
have been surpassed. By the aid of one of his 
teachers, he obtained employment in the office of 
an eminent lawyer, who, having much French busi- 
ness to transact, was glad to procure such assist- 
ance in the translation of legal documents. He 
next brought Louis from the poor attic where he 
had hitherto lodged, and placed him in his own 
apartment, while Clarice assumed the office of 
nurse to the poor invalid. Thus enabled to return 
16 I. 
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the good offices thej had receiTed firom Louis^ 
thej felt happier than they had ever done since 
thej ]eft France. 

Henri's Ufe was now one of unremitting toil and 
intense application ; yet with all his efforts he 
could barely obtain a maintenance for the little 
family. A long winter which had increased the 
illness of Louis, and rendered it necessary to pay 
a bill to his physician, reduced them to their last 
cent, and Clarice finaUy obtained Henri's permis- 
sion to assist his labors for their support. During 
her prosperous days, Clarice had found great 
pleasure in making artificial flowers. Her old 
nurse, who excelled in the delicate art, had takeo 
great pains to teach her the arrangement of each 
part of the various flowers, and her own taste had 
enabled her to group them with great skill. This, 
the amusement of her childhood, she now resolved 
to turn into a means of subsistence. The inter- 
course between this country and Europe was then 
far from being so frequent as now, and ladies were 
obliged to content themselves with articles of home 
manufacture. Clarice applied to a florist who at 
that time was almost without a rival in his business, 
and not discouraged by his doubts of her childish 
attempts, entreated to be allowed to try her skill. 
He was in the habit of cutting the flowers himself, 
and then intrusting them to his workwomen to ar- 
range with stems and leaves. Touched by the 
earnestness of the little applicant, he took her into 
a small back room, and placing before her a box 
containing the parts of various flowers, left her to 
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form a wreath of those unconDected fragments. 
When, after two hours' labor, she put into his hands 
a wreath of exquisite beauty and finish, the florist, 
pleased with her success, immediately engaged her 
services, and upon hearing her story, gave her per- 
mission to perform her work at home, in order that 
Louis might still be benefited by her attentions. 

Louis grieved sadly when he beheld them thus 
laboring for their subsistence ; but to them, it was 
a source of happiness, and they had never been 
more content, than now, when compelled to earn 
every morsel of bread. Placed among those who 
were brought up to toil, they never tliought of 
feeling it a degradation, and when Clarice brought 
to the invalid's bed, the luxury of a few strawber- 
ries, or a fragrant peach, she felt that all her toil 
was amply repaid, by being thus allowed to min- 
ister comforts to her humble friend. Her quick 
perceptions and anxious desire to learn everything, 
had made her a veiy good nurse, and when, after 
several months of helplessness, Louis once more 
was enabled to walk with the aid of a cane, across 
the room, it was a subject of great rejoicing to 
all. In truth, they were a very contented family, 
in spite of their misfortunes. Though Henri's 
coat was threadbare, it was scrupulously neat ; and 
though Clarice's hat was sadly out of shape, yet 
no one noticed it when they could once obtain a 
glimpse of her sweet face. They were a happy 
family; for industry, neatness, economy, and piety, 
were the inmates of their dwelling ; and when did 
such guests fail to confer happiness ? 
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Henri had been of great service to his employer, 
who aflbrded him every facility for improvement. 
Being one day busied in translating a deed relative 
to a large estate in the West Indies, he discovered 
an error which established beyond a doubt the 
validity of an opposmg claim, and thus prevented 
the necessity of a tedious and troublesome lawsuit. 
The gentleman in whose favor the claim was de- 
cided, having learned that the discovery was owing 
entirely to the acuteness of a young clerk, felt 
some curiosity to see him, and for this purpose he 
called at Henri's lodgings. He there beheld a 
scene which he never forgot. Seated in a large 
chair by the fire, Louis, still pale and emaciated, 
was carving out one of those nondescript animals 
which abound in toyshops, while Henri, bent over 
a table, was diligently copying a long document, 
and Clarice, with her lap full of flowers, was just 
completing a bouquet which might have deceived 
even the cunning bee. Mr. Winthrop was not 
the man to behold their contented poverty un- 
moved. His sympathy soon won their confidence, 
and before he left the house, he had learned the 
story of their misfortunes. Struck with the man- 
liness and business talent of Henri, he called a few 
days after, and offered him a situation in bis count- 
ingroom at a liberal salary, which would fully pro- 
vide for Clarice and Louis. Henri gladly accepted 
the kind offer, and at the age of seventeen com- 
menced a career of mercantile life. 

In our happy country, industry never fails to 
reap its just reward. Henri labored diligently 
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and patiendy in his new vocation for several years, 
while Clarice, unwilling to burden him unnecessa- 
rily, still continued her light toils as a florist. At 
length, Henri was admitted as a partner in Mr. 
Winthrop's business. A neat house was then 
provided, to which they all removed, and while 
Clarice assumed the charge of household matters, 
Louis officiated as the out-door manager. The 
distinction formerly existing between the servant 
and his master's children, was now forgotten, and 
treated like a foster-father, Louis forgot all his 
past troubles. Could they but have ascertained 
their father's fate, their happiness would have been 
complete ; but they had now learned to consider 
him as a tenant of a better world, and while they 
cherished his memory, they ceased to weep over 
his loss. 

Let us now pass over a lapse of several years, 
and come at once to the conclusion of my tale. 
Eighteen years had glided away, since the little 
emigrants arrived, friendless and destitute, in a 
strange land. Their patient industry, their rigid 
economy, their efforts to achieve independence, 
had been eminently successful. Henri, married 
to Mr. Winthrop's only daughter, was now a pros- 
perous merchant, while Clarice and Louis still 
abode within his pleasant home. One day, a gay 
party were assembled to celebrate the anniversary 
of his marriage. As they withdrew from the din- 
ner-table, most of the guests gathered around the 
open windows to enjoy the fresh sunset breeze, 
while Clarice, who had long since returned to hec 

16* 
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favorite pursuit, took her seat at the piano. She 
had heen playing, for some time, when suddenly 
the air was taken up hy a violin, which seemed 
directly heneath the window. It was soon dis- 
covered that the performer was an aged blind man, 
who had been observed, by some of the company, 
standing, as if entranced, to listen to the strains 
which issued from the room. The windows were 
in a moment crowded with listeners ; and the old 
man, as if conscious of the presence of worthy 
critics, immediately began to execute a series of 
beautiful and difficult variations. Beneath his fly- 
ing fingers, the strings of his violin seemed almost 
to speak. Strains of the most exquisite sweet- 
ness and power echoed from the instrument, and 
the listeners held their breath lest they should lose 
a single note of the melody. Suddenly, the air 
changed, a plaintive wailing sound issued from the 
strings, a symphony of melancholy music thrilled 
the hearts of all, but especially of the brother and 
sister ; and the old man struck the full, rich, 
mournful chords of the ' Song of Memory,^ It 
was like an electric shock. Henri started to his 
feet, bewildered and breathless ; Clarice, pale and 
trernbling, was bending forward as if to discern 
the old man's features, as the mournful cadence 
fell upon her ear ; but even as she gazed, she be- 
held her brother bounding down the steps, and the 
next moment, the father and son were locked in 
each other's arms. 

Mr. La Motte had escaped the guillotine, only 
to encounter innumerable perils and hardships. 
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Without money or friends, and unable to obtain 
tidings of his lost children, in a fit of desperation, 
he entered the army of the First Consul inmiedi- 
ately after his liberation from prison. He had 
served under the burning sky of Egypt, until his 
sight was destroyed by the scorching sun of that 
desert land ; then procuring his discharge, and re- 
ceiving a small pension, as a compensation for his 
past suffering, be set off to England in the faint 
hope of finding his children. Obliged to depend 
upon a guide to direct his darkened way, he adopt- 
ed the plan of travelling on foot, and winning his 
daily bread by his violin. Wherever he stopped, 
he always played the ' Song of Memory ^^ knowing 
that his children would recognise it, if they should 
chance to be near him. In this way, encouraged 
by the merest shadow of a hope, he had traversed 
England, and after two years, spent in a fruitless 
search, had now just commenced the same pur- 
suit in America, when he was thus providentially 
led to the abode of his son. 

Industry had reaped its reward in the abundance 
which surrounded the once destitute children, and 
they were now allowed to enjoy the price of their 
filial affection. Installed in a quiet home, with 
the faithful Louis as his daily companion, rather 
than attendant, and the gentle Clarice as his affec- 
tionate nurse, the sightless old man passed the 
remainder of his days in comfort. Their subse- 
quent lives were unmarked by painful vicissitudes, 
but they never forgot the suffermgs of their early 
days, though they were now only remembered as 
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subjects of gratitude. Though many years have 
now passed away, and the subjects of the narra- 
tive have long since been gathered to their fathers, 
yet their virtues and piety have been transmitted 
to their numerous descendants, who are still to be 
found in our country, and who preserve among 
them, the history of ^ The Little Emigrants,' and 
the melody of the * Song of Memory.^ 



THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 

** Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help» 
whose hope is in the Lord his God." 

How different is the aspect of poverty, in the 
country and in the city ! In the country, the poor 
man, though he be the tenant of a hovel by the 
roadside, can yet enjoy the common blessings of 
Nature. The same beam that illumines the stately 
mansion of his rich neighbor, lights up his misera- 
ble hut ; the dew of heaven, which falls alike 
" upon the just, and upon the unjust," freshens 
the little patch of herbage which surrounds his 
door, no less than the broad fields which he sees 
in the distance ; the air which he breathes comes 
to him as pure from the hill-top, and the draught 
of water rises to his lip as clear from its hidden 
spring, as if he were the most favored of fortune's 
children. His food may be scanty, and his rai- 
ment coarse, but the light and air, the cloud 
'' dropping fatness," and the sun which ^^coraetb 
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forth like a bridegroom out of his chamber," are 
blessings which come to him unbought. It is very 
different in a city. Crowded together in narrow 
filthy streets, where tenement is piled against tene- 
ment, until the blessed light of heaven is almost 
excluded from many of the wretched dwellings ; 
compelle'd to purchase the very rain-drops that fall 
within the narrow limits of his home ; breatliing 
an air polluted by passing over the haunts of in- 
temperance and the lurking-places of disease ; 
denied tlie fresh breeze and bright sunshine ; and 
too often obliged to feel that his misery has made 
him close neighbor to infamy, (for in a city, the 
refuge of want and the retreat of vice are never 
far remote,) the poor are denied the common 
comforts which the bountiful hand of Providence 
has scattered over the whole earth. God has 
given his blessings alike to all ; the good and the 
bad ; the righteous and the wicked share his daily 
bounties ; but alas ! how different are the tender 
mercies of man toward his fellow man ! 

It was the close of a dreary winter's day. Night 
was fast shutting in, and the heavy clouds which 
had long hung upon the sky, were beginning to 
drop their fleecy burden 'upon the frozen earth. 
The air was still, but of that piercing coldness 
which seems to penetrate to every nerve, and as 
Dr. Eldridge drew his cloak closer about him, and 
entered one of the squalid streets, of which I have 
just spoken, his heart melted with pity for the suf- 
fering children of poverty at that inclement sea- 
son. Bent on an errand of mercy, he had left his 
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comfortable fireside, to attend the sick-bed of a 
poor man, who, knowing his character for benev- 
olence, had sent to desire his medical services ; 
and as he threaded the narrow alleys in search of 
the house inhabited by his poor patient, he caught 
glimpses of many a strangely-blended scene of 
want and riot, misery and vice. 

At length, he found the place he sought, and 
after administering such relief as was in his power 
to the man, who was laboring under a disease of 
long standing, he was in the act of descending the 
rickety staircase, when a cry of pain, followed 
by the low moan of suffering, struck upon his ear. 
He paused ; — the sound seemed to issue from a 
room opposite him : again it was repeated ; and 
yielding to the impulse of his kindly and somewhat 
eccentric nature, the doctor opened the door. 
The scene which presented itself was one of pain- 
ful interest. Upon a miserable pallet, in one cor- 
ner of the room, lay the distorted form of a boy, 
whose age could scarcely have exceeded fourteen 
years, though his face wore that old and haggard 
look, which generally accompanies a deformed 
body. Beside him, sat his mother, rocking her- 
self to and fro, in all the abandonment of exces- 
sive grief; while, on the floor, in the opposite 
comer, was stretched -a figure, which, through the 
sheet that covered it, disclosed too plainly, the 
rigid outlines of death. The moans of the moth- 
er, and the cries, which seemed forced from the 
poor boy's lips, by excruciating pain, were the 
onljr sounds that echoed in that dismal place ; and, 
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absoi-bed in their own sufferings, neither of its 
inmates were aware of the doctor's presence, until 
he stood beside them. 

Shocked at the painful spectacle, his first care 
was to inquire into the nature of the boy's illness. 
He found him suffering from a painful malady, 
which, though assuming various forms, and desig- 
nated by several medical terms, is known, in com- 
mon parlance, by the name of the Hip-joint dis- 
ease. Want of proper medical care, and appa- 
rently some external injury had aggravated his 
illness, so that he was endurmg the severest pangs ; 
while the mother, distracted by his agony, and by 
the recent death of her husband, whose body yet 
ky unburied before her, knew not how to assuage 
his pains. A powerful anodyne, judiciously ad- 
ministered, afforded present relief to the boy, and, 
while watching its gradual effect. Dr. Eldridge 
busied himself with providing other comforts for 
the distressed mother. Some fuel was procured, 
a fire kindled on the cold hearth, nourishing food 
prepared, and, after seeing the dead body depos- 
ited in a decent coffin, and the boy sunk in quiet 
slumber, the doctor left them, promising to return 
on the following da,y. During his whole visit, he 
had not asked a question respecting their history. 
He saw their present distress, and he needed not 
to know whether they were worthy of his kind- 
ness. It was enough for him that they were 
fellow-beings ; and, as he slowly retraced his steps 
homeward, he arranged in his mind a course of 
medical treatment, which he thought would con- 
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duce to the boy's relief from pain, if not to his final 
recovery. 

But die doctor's kindness had not been unwor- 
thily bestowed upon the widow and her son. Mrs. 
Milburne was one of those beings who seemed 
marked as the subject of continual trial. No 
extraordinary vicissitudes, no unaccountable ca- 
lamities had fallen upon her, but her whole life had 
been a scene of sorrows. Left an orphan at three 
years of age, she had been thrown upon the mercy 
of strangers, and at a period when most children 
are the objects of a mother's unremitting care, she 
was condemned to earn her bread by the sweat of 
her brow. 

There are few conditions in life, more painful, 
than that of the little " bound girl," as she is usu- 
ally termed. It is true, that if she meets with the 
upright and conscientious, with those who do unto 
others as they would have others do unto them, 
she is far happier than she could have been in the 
home of squalor and wretchedness. But how 
many families are there, in which the "little girl" 
is only the recipient of the caprice and petulance, 
the injustice and tyranny, of every member. We 
are too apt to forget that she i^ but a child, with 
all a child's propensities, and all a child's thought- 
lessness : we are too apt to act as if her misfortunes 
should have inspired her at once with the self- 
possession which, even in womanhood, we often 
lack. Happiness — the careless enjoyment of 
mere animal spirits — is so essential to the well- 
being of children, that it has been wisely made a 
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law of their nature. Early youth ought to be the 
season of gayety. The cares which come upon 
us in later life, would, if inflicted upon the heart 
of youth, crush out all its energies and leave it a 
useless wreck. The capacity for happiness, the 
power of finding enjoyment in every thbg the eye 
beholds, or the hand grasps, seems wisely and 
mercifully given to the child, in order that all his 
powers may expand to vigorous life, beneath the 
sunshine ; for it is most certain, that habitual suf- 
fering or irritation will destroy all symmetry of 
mind, by expandmg some of the mental powers 
to an unnatural degree, while it depresses others. 
The child, who has been accustomed to the harsh 
rebuke, the bitter taunt, the frequent punishment, 
and the hasty blow, will, in nine cases out of ten, 
grow up prematurely wise in worldly lore, but with 
an impaired moral sense ; or else, will have all its 
faculties benumbed, and become stupid, if it es- 
capes becoming wicked. The noblest lessons of 
virtue are taught in the school of adversity ; but 
it will not do to apply the lessons too early, lest, 
in bending the twig, we break the future tree. 

Mrs. Milbume had gone through much of the 
suffering which awaits the destitute orphan, but 
she had escaped the misfortune of being thrown 
among the careless or the indifferent. Though 
subjected to many hardships, and even to much 
injustice, she was yet looked upon as one of the 
family of her employer, and while she suffered 
from the severe temper which forgave nothing to 
error, she benefited by the stern princiijlei* wfeck 

17 \. 
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compelled aU the household to a conformity with 
the duties of morality and religion. As she grew 
elder, her toils were mcreased, while the duties 
required of her were more complicated and labo- 
rious, until she was, at length, competent to take 
charge of every department of domestic economy. 
It was then, — when she found herself a useful 
member of the little household, valued for her ser- 
vices, and relied on for the careful performance 
of all her duties, — that the orphan, for the first 
time, was sensible of actual enjoyment in the 
world. Hitherto, she had felt like an encum- 
brance, but henceforth she was to be of some im- 
portance in her narrow sphere, and the humble- 
minded girl was happier than she had ever been 
before. Habits of industry, frugality, temperance, 
patience, charity, and piety, had been formed in 
the school of experience, and, as she grew to 
womanhood, those virtues diffused their gentle 
light over her whole character. 

At twenty years of age, she became the wife 
of an honest mechanic, whose labor fully supplied 
them with the comforts of life, and for once the 
orphan seemed likely to enjoy the warm sun- 
shine of happiness. But her anticipations were 
destined to disappointment. Intemperance, that 
bane of domestic comfort, became the enemy of 
her peace. At first, her husband confined him- 
self to an occasional glass of liquor, as a stimu- 
lus, when wearied ; but the poison soon began to 
work its deadly changes ; and long before he gave 
iiimself up, without shame, to intemperance, be 
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was, in secret, an habitual drunkard. Mrs. Mil- 
bume sought, by every means in her power, to 
wean him from his degrading propensity. She 
concealed it as much as possible from the eyes of 
the Uttle community in which she lived ; and, 
while her heart was breaking with sorrow, she 
strove to wear a cheerful smile, in order that her 
husband's good name might still be maintained. 
But the hydra-headed vice would not long be con- 
cealed from view. Idleness was the companion 
of drunkenness, and want soon followed in its train. 
The comforts of contented industry were ex- 
changed for the cold hearth and the empty cup- 
board, and Mrs. Milbume was compelled to see 
her children pining for bread while their father 
wa9 wasting his time and money at the tavern. 
His habits soon produced total indifference to his 
family; and from unkindness, he proceeded to per- 
sonal ill-treatment. 

Poverty and debt soon drove them from their 
quiet home, and they sought refuge among the 
busy crowds of the metropolis. Here, driven 
about from place to place, at one time, the 
tenants of a garret, at another, of a cellar, the 
family managed to live, if the endurance of cold 
and hunger and privation of every sort could be 
called life. Mrs. Milbume labored for the sup- 
port of all, for her husband now spent every hour 
of his time in intoxication, and only by the most 
unremitting exertions, were they preserved from 
beggary. 

But other sorrows assailed the unfortunate wo- 
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man. Death entered the wretched abode, and 
took from the mother's arms the babe that lay 
upon her bosom. Patient and pious as she was, 
Mrs. Milburne wept bitterly over the loss of her 
little one ; but among the poor, there is no '^ fold- 
ing of the hands," even for the indulgence of 
grief, and she was obliged to turn from the grave 
of the departed, to minister to tlie necessities of 
the living. When God cursed the earth, for 
man's sake, and condenmed him to till the ground 
which was henceforth to bring forth thorns and 
thistles in all its waste places, he mingled mercy 
even with that bitter cup of judgement ; for he 
made labor the only sure source of earthly happi- 
ness. Industry is the true secret of contentment, 
constant employment the true panacea for a wound- 
ed spirit. This was sensibly felt by Mrs. Mil- 
burne, when called to mourn over the loss of a 
second child, and to be thus bereaved of all except 
her eldest-bom, — the pale and feeble boy, who, 
even from his cradle, seemed destined to fill an 
early grave. 

Henry Milburne had always been a sickly 
child, yet he was now the sole survivor of the 
little flock. Without exhibiting symptoms of any 
actual disease, he was never quite well. His 
cheek was thin and pale, his eye hollow, though 
bright, and his pallid lip wore a patient smile, as 
if, like his mother, he was ever struggling against 
some hidden pain. A few months' attendance on 
school, during their better days, had taught him to 
read, and in the few slight labors which his feeble 
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health enabled him to perform, and the perusal of 
his Bible, — the only book he could obtain, — he 
passed his life contentedly, even in the midst of 
want. But a blow, inflicted by his brutal father, 
at length produced external symptoms of the scrof- 
ulous humor, which had long tainted his young 
blood. A painful disease attacked his limbs, 
and confined him in utter helplessness to his bed. 
Nothing but the resignation which springs from 
devoted piety and undoubting faith, could have 
supported Mrs. Milburne under all these trials. 
She still loved her husband tenderly notwithstand- 
ing all his unkindness, and the sight of his daily 
degradation was almost intolerable ; but, when to 
this trouble was added the sufferings of her only 
child, it required all the aid of religion to enable 
her to be patient under her affliction. 

When Dr. Eldridge was thus providentially 
made acquainted with her distress, she was re- 
duced to the utmost destitution and wretchedness. 
Her son was suffering intolerable anguish, and she 
knew not where to apply for aid ; her husband had 
died suddenly, in a fit of intoxication, and his 
body lay unburied for want of the means of decent 
interment ; and she lacked both physical and men- 
tal strength to meet her present exigences. 

Such is the narrative, though not so minute in 
its details, which the doctor heard, when on the 
promised day, he renewed his visit to the sick 
boy. A story far less pitiable would have excit- 
ed the good man's sympathy ; and this, corrobo- 
rated as it was, by painful evidences of its truth, 
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excited his warmest interest. He set himself to 
the task of alleviating their distress, and, though 
he could offer little consolation to her who had 
seen the husband of her youth go down to the 
grave, '* even as the beasts that perish," yet he 
could relieve her physical wants and assuage the 
pangs of her son. In the course of a few days, 
ne procured employment suited to her present 
feebleness, by which Mrs. Milbume could earn her 
bread, without dependence ; and in the mean time 
he devoted aU his skill to the consideration of 
Henry's disease. He soon found that a perma- 
nent cure was out of the question ; but judicious 
treatment, proper medicines, and wholesome food 
reduced the most aggravated symptoms of his 
malady, and in a few months after his first acci- 
dental visit, the doctor had the satisfaction to see 
him able to sit up beside the little table on which 
lay his Bible. 

Fifteen years had passed away, since Henry 
had lain in his mother's arms a puny and sickly 
baby, and seven years of that time had been spent 
on a bed of pain or weakness, surrounded by 
scenes of want and misery. But affliction had 
come to him with a sanctifying influence. Bodi- 
ly suffering had quickened his mental powers, and 
thus debarred from the rough sports or ruder toils 
of his fellows, he had expended the only strength 
he possessed in the pursuit of truth. He sought 
"the pearl of price" in the only safe treasure- 
house — the Scriptures. 

. If I were called upon to name any one study, 
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which is calculated to expand every faculty of 
the mind, to strengthen the reasoning powers, to 
awaken the slumbering memory, to arouse the 
languid perceptions, to stimulate sluggish atten- 
tion, and all this without fatigue or undue excite- 
ment, — I should name the study of the Bible. 
The man, whose moral sense is quickened, and 
whose intellectual energies are strengthened, by 
daily converse with the Scriptures, will always 
make the best adviser, the most disinterested 
friend, the most useful member of society. He 
who devotes himself to any one particular branch 
of science may make great attainments in his fa- 
vorite pursuit, but while doing so, he will have 
narrowed the limits of his mind, and confined, 
within a small space, the faculties which might 
have traversed the universe. But the Bible, 
though it leaves many scientific truths unex- 
plained^ leaves few unnoticed. He who studies 
every science to the exclusion of the Bible may 
be a learned man, but he who studies the Bible, 
though it should be his only book, will certainly 
be a wise man. ^^ Wisdom is justified of her 
children," and surely if it be so, science is far 
from being always wisdom. But " the wisdom 
which Cometh from above," beareth fiiiit which 
cannot be mistaken. 

Henry had been a diUgent student of the Scrip- 
tures. The Bible had been his only companion 
during many a lonely hour, when his mother, 
ei^aged in her necessary toils, was obliged to be 
absent from his sick-bed ; and it enabled him to 
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soothe her sadness, no less than his own, when 
he beguiled her labor of half its weariness, by 
reading aloud the precious promises, which its 
pages contain for the heavy laden. There was 
every reason why the desolate widow and her 
son should seek the Bible as their only help. 
Earth had been to them a scene of trial and suf- 
fering ; the world held out no allurement to the 
lonely and the crippled wayfarer ; pleasure pre- 
sented no circean or magic draught to their 
parched lips. The cup of sorrow had been fa- 
miliar to them both, and its bitter medicine had 
been of salutary influence to their souls ; but it 
was from the Bible they derived the faith which 
converted the unpalatable draught into the balm 
which giveth life. Earth proffered to them no 
good thing ; but, in the pages of the Bible, they 
beheld, traced as with a sunbeam, the picture of 
a beautiful and blissful world, where all tears 
were to be wiped away. While they echoed the 
words of Job and exclaimed, in the bitterness of 
sorrow, '' I would not live alway," so they could 
also say in the language of the Psalmist, ^^ The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures : He 
leadeth me beside the still waters. '' Blessed be 
God ! that he has given us the precious promises, 
the lofty consolations, the pure morality of the 
Bible ! Blessed be God ! that, in the midst of 
a world of sin and sorrow, he has left us such 
a guide through the howling wilderness ! Blessed 
be God ! that he has afforded us the only light 
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which can penetrate the deep mysteries of life and 
death and judgement to come, — the light of Rev- 
elation. 

Could one of fortune's spoiled and capricious 
children have been transported to the narrow room 
inhabited by the widow and her son, their condi- 
tion would have seemed to him insupportable. 
The mother, pale and feeble, compelled to labor, 
hour after hour, at her needle, to supply the com- 
mon necessaries of life ; and the son, with his 
distorted figure propped up, by cushions, in the 
large chair, from which he was . never again to 
move, without assistance, might have seemed ob- 
jects of the most painful compassion. But one, 
who saw them as did Dr. Eldridge, one who knew 
how much of sunshine was hidden beneath the 
visible cloud, might well judge differently. When 
he entered the chamber, and beheld the mother 
plying her needle with untiring industry, while the 
invalid read aloud to her the precious truths of the 
Gospel, the doctor felt that where gratitude, cop- 
tentment, and piety, were the inmates of a dwell- 
ing, however poor, there was little need of com- 
passion. 

^^ How is it, that you are always so cheerful, 
Henry ?" said the doctor, one day. 

^^ How can I be otherwise than cheerful, sir, 
when I am so free from pain ?" answered the boy. 

^' But do you not sometimes long to mmgle in 
the sports of the youth around you ?" 

" No, sir, I have quite given up such wishes ; 
I used to feel my heart rise up in bitter rebellion, 
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when I beard the shouts and laughter of the boys 
beneath my window ; but now I feel no desire to 
mingle with them. Indeed, I sometimes think 
that my lameness has been a merciful Providence, 
since it has protected me from the snares which in 
such a neighborhood surround a boy." 

" Well, Henry, you certainly possess the art 
of the honey-bee ; you can extract sweets from 
any plant, however bitter." 

^^ The art is not mine, sir, I learn it in the Bi« 
ble. The Psalmist says, ^ Before I was afflicted 
I went astray : but now have I kept thy word.' 
And St. Paul tells us, that * Whom the Lord lov- 
eth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth.' Shall I then murmur at the fiery 
trial which is to secure me the immortal privileges 
of the sons of God .^" 

" You are happy, Henry, in being able to take 
such a view of your afflictions ; but do no regrets 
arise in your heart, when you feel yourself chained 
to your chair, and unable to look abroad upon the 
face of Nature ?" 

" Ah ! sir, you have touched a chord which 
must always vibrate painfully. If there be one 
feeling of discontent in my heart, it is because I 
am shut out from the works of God. When from 
my window I look far beyond the piled-up roofs 
and smoky chimneys of the myriad houses that 
intervene, and catch, in the distance, a glimpse 
of the bright green hills, and the blue water which 
lies between the dingy city and the smiling country, 
then I feel as if there is indeed one enjoyment, for 
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which I pant. If I could but sit at my win- 
dow, and look upon a green field or even a garden 
plot, I should ask no other blessing. If I could 
but Ay from these scenes of wretchedness to the 
quiet nooks where Nature reposes in her loveli- 
ness ; if I could but exchange the sounds of strife 
and the shout of revelling, for the music of the 
summer birds, or the murmur of a rushing stream, 
I should have no earthly wish besides. My soul 
sometimes faints within me, with a vam longing 
for the hill-side an4 the meadow. I never read 
the Bible without having this longing still more 
excited. I know nothing of Nature, excepting a 
few recollections of my childhood in the country, 
and the constant allusions to it with which Scrip- 
ture abounds ; but when I read of ' the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land,' of ' still waters and 
green pastures,' of ' the sweet influence of the 
Pleiades and the bands of Orion,' of ' the flower 
of the field' and ' the cedar of Lebanon,' I grow 
sick at heart, and wish ^ that I had wings like a 
dove ! for then would I flee away and be at rest.' " 

Doctor Eldridge was touched by the boy's 
earnestness, and he inly resolved, that, if it were 
possible, his earnest longings should be gratified. 

But misfortune was not yet weary of her victims. 
Mrs. Milburne had been able to procure a com- 
fortable subsistence as a seamstress, but her inde- 
fatigable industry had impaired her sight, and the 
doctor was finally obliged to prohibit all such la- 
bor, lest she should be reduced to total blindness. 
His benevolence, however, provided a resource 
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for her. On a farm which the doctor possessed, 
a few miles from the city, and to which his family 
were accustomed to repair every summer, stood 
a little cottage, which he had put in order for the 
widow and her son. Here he offered her an asy- 
lum, and thus secured to Henry, his long-coveted 
residence in the country. Mrs. Milhurne, grate- 
ful for the doctor's kindness, gladly acoepted his 
offer, and engaged to take charge of the dairy 
which supplied his table with milk and butter; 
hoping thus to maintain the independence which 
she had always struggled so hard to preserve. 
This arrangement was a most satisfactory one on 
both sides. Henry seemed endowed with new 
life when his chair was placed by the open win- 
dow and he • could overlook the green pasture 
lands, which lay before him. The landscape, 
which stretched beneath his eye, possessed no 
remarkable beauty ; — it was simply a verdant 
meadow, with a litde brook winding through it, 
and hiUs rising in the distance, crowned by, lofty 
trees. But it was a scene of natural beauty ; it 
was musical with birds and insects ; it was per- 
fumed by the unpolluted breath of flowers ; it was 
bright with the sunshine, or shaded by the clouds 
of heaven ; in a word, it was filled with the works 
of Qod, and the boy, in despite of his infirmities, 
was happy. He could not press his foot against 
the soft greensward, nor wander abroad among the 
wildflowers on the hill-top ; but the balmy air and 
the singing brook, the breeze which cooled his 
feverish brow, and the quiet which surrounded 
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him on every side, made up a sum of enjoyment, 
which far exceeded his highest anticipations. 

Day after day the cloud deepened upon Mrs. 
Milburne's eyes. Her step became uncertain, 
and it was with difficuhy she could grope her way 
to her daily task at the Uttle dairy. At length, 
she could no longer distinguish objects, and there 
was no hope that her blindness could be averted. 
This last calamity might well have crushed a firmer 
spirit than that which abode within the feeble form 
of the poor widow. But her patient faith was not 
thus to be overcome. 

'' God is always merciful," said she. *' Had 
this misfortune fallen upon me, earher, I should 
have been less able to bear it, for we should then 
have been driven to take refuge in the almshouse ; 
but now friends have been raised up to us, who 
will not suffer us to want. I had one proud 
thought in my heart ; a feeling of independence ; 
a determination to earn my own bread ; — ^but God 
has seen fit to humble me, and to bring me down 
to utter helplessness. Yet I know his purposes 
are wise and good, and I dare not murmur, though 
when I think of my poor Henry, my heart sinks 
with despondency." 

The widow's fears were verified. Blindness, 
of the most incurable kind^ came upon her, and, 
in little more than a year after her residence in 
the country, her eyes were utterly darkened, so 
that the changes of day and night were no longer 
perceptible to her. It was a source of deep grief 
to Henry, thus to behold his mother groping her 
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way through the apartments, or guiding herself by 
the aid of a staff along the meadow. Her labors 
in the dairy were of course at an end, and she be- 
came a pensioner on the bounty of Doctor El- 
dridge. While anticipating her day of darkness, 
she had taken great pains to learn the few arts 
which were then accessible to the blind. She 
could knit mittens and stockings, and, with the aid 
of Henry, who split and smoothed the willow, she 
could even weave coarse baskets ; but all her other 
womanly employments, her delicate needlework, 
her neat-handed housewifery, were laid aside for 
ever. She was henceforth to pass the remnant 
of her days in deep darkness, the blind mother 
of a crippled son. But sad as was their destiny, 
there were yet seasons of deep enjoyment in that 
melancholy home. When Mrs. Milbume sat be- 
side her son, and listened to the sublime truths 
which fill the pages of the Holy Bible ; truths 
which were now to fall on her ear and rest upon 
her^ heart, but never more to meet her eye in the 
written language of Scripture, — there was hope, 
ay, and even joy in the hearts of the sufferers. 

The kindness of Doctor Eldridge had provided 
a companion for their helplessness, in the person 
of an orphan girl whom he had rescued from a 
life of wretchedness, and whom he now placed in 
the litde cottage, to minister to the wants of the 
lame, and to guide the footsteps of the blind. 
Little Ruth was an affectionate child, and she 
soon learned that watchful attention which nothing 
but love can teach. The failing strength and 
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wasting form of the poor cripple, was first perceiv- 
ed by her, and Mrs. Milburne, although she could 
no longer discern the changes in his countenance, 
was yet quick of hearing to discover the rapid 
breathing, the broken voice, and finally the hol- 
low cough of her son. Henry's constitution was 
completely broken down by long disease, and the 
excitement of his new abode had been too much for 
his feeble frame. The very exultation of spirit, 
with which he contemplated the glories of creation, 
had destroyed the frail body. Consumption had 
now seized upon him and his days were num- 
bered. 

Fully aware of his situation, he felt that for him 
death had but one sting — the separation from his 
mother. Shut out from all other channels of affec- 
tion, the whole tenderness of his nature had been 
concentrated upon his patient, loving, suffering, 
mother. It was hard to leave her thus alone in 
a darkened world, but he remembered the promise 
*' as thy day is, so shall thy strength be," and with 
imdoubting faith he could exclaim, ^' my flesh and 
my heart faileth : but God is the strength of my 
heart and my portion for ever." 

His life had been one contmual scene of suf- 
fering ; but the bodily pangs of his last hours were 
slight. A total prostration of strength was all 
that he was conscious of feeling, though his disease 
was rapidly destroying the springs of life. To 
comfort his mother, now seemed his only earthly 
care. 

"Weep not for me, my mother," said he. 
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"weep not for him who for sixteen years has 
been but a cumberer of the earth, a clod of the 
valley ; but rather rejoice, that ' this mortal shall 
put on immortality,' and ^ this corruptible shall 
put on incorruption :' — Rejoice, that he, who so 
long has lain like a crushed worm, upon the earth, 
shall now arise, in winged beauty, to the heaven, 
whence his yearning spirit came." 

On the mornmg of his death, he had seemed, 
(as is very common in such cases,) far stronger 
and better than for many previous days. Litde 
Ruth had culled a few flowers from their small 
garden, and placed them beside his bed. As he 
inhaled their perfume, and beheld their gorgeous 
tints, he repeated, " ' Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin ; and yet even Solomon, in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of these ;' and shaU not He, 
who clothed in beauty the flower of the field, watch 
over man, whom He made in his own likeness ?" 
Then, closing his eyes, as if in prayer, he lay in 
profound silence, for many minutes. His mother, 
who sat beside him, with her ear bent down to 
catch his slightest whisper, heard him murmur, 
" Though I walk through the valley of the shad- 
ow of death, I will fear no evil ; for Thou art 
with me ; Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort 
me." The words were uttered in a feeble tone, 
and the accents faltered on his lips. She grasped 
his hand ; — -a fond lingering pressure returned her 
clasp, and ere she released her hold, his fingers lay 
cold and nerveless within her own. The cripple 
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had laid down his burden of infirmities ; — the be- 
atified spirit was released from the heavy fetters 
which had so long cumbered its upward flight. 

There was many a tearful eye as the funeral 
procession wended its way to the little churchyard, 
bearing the unshapely coffin which afforded a last 
resting-place to the distorted cripple. But the 
tears flowed less for the dead than for the living ; 
— less for the lifeless clay than for the blind moth- 
er, who thus followed to the grave, her last earthly 
treasure. All felt that it would be a mercy, if she 
were summoned to enter the dark portals of the 
tomb, whither her friends had gone before. But 
none were prepared for the sudden call which re- 
leased her spirit from a world of sorrow. 

The morning after the funeral, litde Ruth came 
as usual to Mrs. Milburne's apartment, but found 
her kneeling beside her bed. Unwilling to disturb 
her devotions, she retired ; but when, after an 
hour's delay, she returned, she found her position 
still unaltered. Upon approaching her, the child 
perceived that her head had fallen forward on her 
folded arms. She touched her, but still she mov- 
ed not, and as she placed her hand upon the clasp- 
ed fingers of the kneeling woman, she started with 
horror, for she felt the chill of death. She had 
apparently risen from her bed and knelt in prayer 
beside it, and thus, with the accents of supplication 
on her lips, had been summoned to another world. 

"After life's fitful fever, they sleep well, — 
nothing can touch them further ;" but in the his- 
tory of the misfortunes and the consolations of the 

IS* 
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widow and her sod, may be found a salutary lesson 
of life. Would that we might all take it to heart ! 



CECILIA ; 

OR, THE LOVE OF DRESS. 

" Seeing there be many things that increase vanity, what 
is man the better ?" 

^^ I NEVER will speak to that girl, again !" said 
Helen, vehemently, as she entered her mother's 
room. 

" What is the matter, my daughter ?" asked 
Mrs. Burns, " you seem vexed." 

"Why, mother, as I came from school, just 
now, I met Sarah Green ; I bade her good morn- 
ing, and half stopped, to ask her about her sick 
brother, but she turned away, with a scornful look, 
as if she had never seen me." 

" Perhaps there has been some little dispute 
between you, Helen, or else you were mistaken 
in thinking she saw you." 

" No, mother, we have never quarrelled, and I 
am sure I could not mistake the meaning of her 
curled lip, as she tossed her head aside, and passed 
by me. She was too well-dressed to speak to me, 
to-day." 

*' What has dress to do with politeness, Helen ?" 

" It has a great deal to do with her civility, 
mother ; she never speaks to any one, who is not 
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as well dressed as herself, and it was because I 
wore my gingham frock and white apron, that she 
refused to notice me, to-day." 

'' You judge uncharitably, ray child ; Sarah is 
too young, even if she be not too well taught, to 
indulge in such folly." 

^' O ! it is not tlie first time she has acted thus. 
Her parents allow her to dress very expensively ; 
when she had her little party, a few weeks ago, she 
took US all up into her bedroom, and exhibited the 
silk and chally dresses, the embroidered capes, 
and pantalettes, that filled her wardrobe. After 
they had been sufficiently admired, she then opened 
her jewel box, for our inspection, and told us that 
it contained ornaments which cost more than five 
hundred dollars." 

" I should think her young friends would scarce- 
ly have enjoyed such a mode of entertaining com- 
pany." 

- "O ! some liked it, because they were as fond 
of dress as she, while others took a pleasure in 
depreciating every thing they saw, on purpose to 
vex her. For my own part, I thought it a very 
foolish thing, for a little girl to be so loaded with 
finery." 

" Well, Helen, if Sarah be so vam and foolish, 
you need care very little about her civilities. If 
she values herself solely upon being better dressed 
than her companions, she must have a very weak 
mind ; and if she can be induced to treat a friend 
with contempt, from so trifling a cause, she must 
be very deficient in good feelii^. Pride of dress^ 
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is the most despicable of all species of vanity. To 
be elated, because the body is clothed in ^ purple 
and fine linen,' shows an utter emptiness of mind. 
Where there are high intellectual qualities, and an 
elevated standard of moral feeling, the mere adorn- 
ment of the body, will never be considered worth 
a thought." 

" But, mother, we must surely bestow some 
attention upon dress." 

^^ My dear child, neatness is indispensable, in 
all cases ; and by neatness, I mean tidiness^ as 
well as cleanliness, for I have seen many a slut- 
tish-looking woman, who was by no means defi- 
cient in actual cleanliness. But if neat habits are 
acquired in childhood, little thought need be ex- 
pended upon the duties of the toilet in later life. 
When there exists that perfect symmetry of mind, 
which is as essential to vigor of character, as a reg- 
ular conformation of body is to physical strength, 
I think that even the dress will give evidence of 
its influence. If habits of order have been estab- 
lished in the mind of a woman, her dress will be 
characterized by consistency. There will be no 
mmgling of the tawdry and the mean, of the ex- 
pensive and the cheap, the genteel and the vulgar, 
in her appearance. If her perceptions have been 
fully awakened, and properly trained, there will be 
no awkward arrangement of costume, no heedless 
adoption of deforming fashions. If her eye is 
accustomed not only to behold, but also to note 
the beautiful and harmonious hues of Nature, there 
iviJl be no obtrusion of glaring colors, no painful 
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contrasts, no disagreeable mingling of haYsh tints 
in her dress. Though her appearance should, in 
all cases, be suited to her situation in life, yet even 
in the poorest station, she can be neat, and in the 
richest, she need be no more. I have seen neat- 
ness in a velvet robe, as well as in a calico gown, 
and I have detected a slattern beneath a silken 
pelisse, as often as in a homespun petticoat. But 
the vanity, which leads a woman to adorn her per- 
son with the spoils of sea and land, in order to 
attain the reputation of being ^well dressed,^ is 
too despicable to be indulged for a moment." 
" Do all sensible women dress well, mother .^" 
" I wish I could answer your question in the 
affirmative, Helen, but the truth must be spoken, 
even when it seems to confound our own theo- 
ries," said Mrs. Bums, smiling. '' A woman 
may have a well-balanced mind, without possess- 
ing any remarkable talent, and, reversing the re- 
mark which was applied to King James, may 
never say a wise thing, yet never do a foolish one ; 
while one may possess genius of the highest order, 
without that intellectual equilibrium which pro- 
duces neat and regular habits of life. Indeed the 
time is not long gone by, when the epithet of sen- 
sible,^ applied to a woman, seemed to involve the 
idea of slatternly appearance and eccentric man- 
ners, as an indispensable adjunct. But since 
women have shown that the culture of the mind is 
by no means destructive to female delicacy, or 
subversive of feminine duties, such prejudices are 
fast subsiding, and people have ceased to eia^te.^% 
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surprise at the sight of a successful authoress, 
dressing and acting like others. An ill-dressed 
woman of talent may be found without much 
search, but a vain woman of sense is almost ao 
anomaly. There is a contradiction in terms ; for, 
to be sensible and vain, is as impossible, as to be 
amiable and ill-tempered. I remember an in- 
stance, among my early acquaintances, which ex* 
hibits, in a striking manner, the wickedness, as 
well as the folly, of vanity. 

" Cecilia Barton was the only daughter of a 
widowed mother, who unfortunately possessed 
most expensive tastes, along with a very moderate 
fortune. Mrs. Barton was a very weak woman, 
who prided herself solely on her accomplishments, 
her personal beauty, and her elegant style of dress. 
Long before Cecilia was out of the nurse's arms, 
she had learned to exhibit, with infantile pride, her 
pretty kid shoes, and her finely-worked dress. 
' If Cecy is good, she shall wear her coral neck- 
lace and bracelets,' was the usual kind of bribe 
offered on all occasions, and thus, in her very 
cradle, the seeds of vanity were sown. When 
she became old enough to be displayed in the 
drawingroom, to her mother's guests, her tasteful 
dresses and luxuriant curls, her bright blue eyes 
and costly ornaments, seemed to be equally the 
objects of admiration, and she learned to value her 
attire, quite as much as her personal beauty. At. 
five years of age, Cecilia was a fashionable woman 
in miniature, with her small figure compressed in 
corsets^ her little feet cased in silk stockings and 
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French slippers, and her neck and arms loaded 
with costly gems. 

'* Her education was conducted entirely upon 
the same principle of display. Possessing a good 
memory, it was not difficult for her to acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of geographical divisions and 
chronological events, to make a great parade of 
acquirement, at little expense of intellect, and as 
no other faculty of her mind was called into ac- 
tion, her judgement, if ever she had any, was 
allowed to slumber undisturbed. In music, she 
was thoroughly drilled. I say drilled^ because 
she had not the least taste or talent naturally for 
the delightful science. At six years of age, she 
was placed under the care of an able instructer, 
and eight hours every day was devoted to the 
practice of music. Her tears and entreaties, to 
be spared such severe and continued labor, were 
useless. Her mother's vanity demanded the sac- 
rifice, and there was no appeal. It was the only 
thing in which she was controlled. Her selfish- 
ness, her ill temper, her indolence, her vanity, 
grew up, unchecked, like rank weeds, within her 
heart, and so long as she did not neglect her piano, 
she was not compelled to die performance of any 
duty. 

'' Her fortune being extremely limited, and her 
habits extravagant, Mrs. Barton was always in- 
volved in debt, and Cecilia was early acquainted 
with the disgraceful expedients necessary, in such 
cases, for the preservation of appearances. Bills 
were only paid, when there was no lou^et aa^ 
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possibility of deferring their settlement ; and she 
was accustomed to behold her mother subjected to 
incessant mortification, from the dunning applica- 
tions of impatient creditors. The very dresses 
she was wearing, and the dainties she was enjoy- 
ing, were only obtained by depriving her neigh- 
bor of his just dues. The very foundation of 
moral rectitude in the child's character was thus 
undermined ; for common honesty, which requires 
the payment of debts no less than the avoidance 
of theft, was continually violated. 

" At twelve years of age, Cecilia was a perfect 
mistress of the arts of the toilet. The most effi- 
cient cosmetics for the preservation of the com- 
plexion, the best mode of trimming a dress, the 
most tasteful arrangement of the hair, and the 
proper adjustment of the stays, so as to compress 
the figure within the smallest possible compass, 
without immediately destroying life, were matters 
with which she was quite conversant. But neat- 
ness was not one of the indispensable requisites 
of her apparel. Her outward adornments were 
of the most elegant kind, but the comforts of a 
plentiful and well-appointed wardrobe, were quite 
unknown to her. I never shall forget a nightdress 
which I once saw, a few minutes after she had 
thrown it off. A large rent across the skirt had 
been imperfectly mended with black sewing silk, 
and the ruffles, which had been originally trimmed 
with fine lace, were now hanging in shreds, while 
its color was like that, which was said to have 
been once fashionable at the court of Spain, when 
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the Queen was under a vow not to change her 
linen until a certain city was taken by her armies. 
As the siege lasted seven years, you may form 
some idea of the tint I mean. The trudi was, 
that Cecilia's mother could not afford to provide 
her with the comforts, as well as the luxuries, of 
dress ; and the consequence had been, that neat^ 
ness was sacrificed to vanity. 

"Her whole heart was set on improving her 
personal appearance ; and I remember several in* 
stances, in which this propensity was the cause 
of much trouble to her. She was perpetually 
suffering from colds, caught while wearing silk 
stockings and thin slippers, in order to display 
her pretty feet. At one time, she suffered the 
martyrdom of vanity, in a dress, so tight as abso^ 
lutely to impede her breath ; at another, she en^ 
countered the severe cold of a winter's night, in a 
dress of gossamer lightness, in order to take a 
prominent part in a dancing-school ball, and paid 
the penalty of her folly by a long fit of sickness. 
Numberless follies of this kind had stolen the 
roses from her cheeks, and made her complexion 
of waxlike paleness ; but she consoled herself in 
the belief, that her appearance was rendered more 
interesting. 

^' She was universally disliked, among her young 
companions ; vanity and ostentation were her most 
prominent traits ; and trusting to lier own superior 
endowments, to attract admiration, she felt no 
want of friendship. She had no respect for her 
mother's opinion, except in matters oCdt«&&.»^s^ 

19 \^ 
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while Mrs. Barton presided over Cecilia's toilet 
with all the skill of a waiting-maid, she met with 
about the same measure of regard, as a useless 
servant might expect. In fact, Cecilia loved no 
eardily object, except herself; and her mother 
was now reaping the liarvest of selfishness, from the 
seed of vanity. 

^^ At fifteen, Cecilia was an exquisite musician, 
but in all other respects, perfectly destitute of 
every estimable quality. Her want of common 
sense, may be illustrated by a very characteristic 
anecdote. Having, to her great alarm, discovered 
that a few freckles had made their appearance 
upon her face, she tried various cosmetics without 
success ; and finally, having heard that the gurls in 
the country were in the habit of gathering May dew 
or March snows, to improve the complexion, she 
determined to apply to them for assistance. She 
accordingly left town, for some weeks, intending 
to emerge from her retirement in renovated beau- 
ty ; and for some time she pursued, with indefati- 
gable perseverance, her search for natural cos- 
metics. At length, a mischievous girl, (prompted 
by a frolicksome spirit, and not dreaming that she 
was silly enough to try the painful experiment,) 
advised her to apply a blister^ as the most efifect- 
ual method of procuring a new skin. Without 
delay, Cecilia obtained and applied the prescribed 
remedy, and you may imagine her appearance, 
the morning aner, when her face exhibited a blis- 
ter, about an inch wide, under each eye and across 
her nose. " 
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'* Oh, mother !" exclaimed Helen, " was there 
ever any one so downright foolish as to do that?" 

" I am telling exactly what I heard from un- 
questionable authority, Helen, and I have no 
doubt of the fact. She was imprisoned several 
weeks, in her room, by the inflammation which it 
occasioned; and while there, she took the oppor- 
tunity of cutting off her eyelashes, in order that 
they might grow longer, and thicker. After her 
recovery, finding the freckles still visible, she de- 
termined to try a remedy still more severe. She 
had heard of a species of clay, found among the 
South Sea Islands, which, besides its other medi- 
cinal qualities, possessed tbe property of restoring 
softness to the skin, and was much used for this 
purpose by the native girls. She procured some 
of this earth, and making it into a paste, coated 
her whole face with it. In a few hours, every 
feature was swollen out of all semblance to human- 
ity, and a violent fever ensued, which prostrated 
her strength, and reduced her to the brink of the 
grave. For six weeks, she was under the care 
of a physician ; in the mean time the swelling in 
her face subsided, the skin peeled off, and her 
complexion was restored to its natural delicacy, 
but the freckles still held their place. 

*' Her vanity and love of admiration had in- 
duced her to pay great attention to her deport- 
ment, and while her pretty face and musical skill 
attracted attention, her polished manners were 
calculated to excite regard. Her associates in 
society could scarcely be expected to behold her 
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beardessness beneath so graceful a veil ; and few 
suspected that she put on her manners, just as she 
did her omanients. Vanity had been her prevail- 
ing characteristic in childhood, and hitherto it had 
been productive of no other ill effects, than such 
as operated upon her own immediate family. But 
the time was coming, when its influence was to 
be more widely difiused. 

^^ Cecilia pursued a reckless career of gayety 
and fashion, until her twenty-third year, when she 
attracted the notice of a distinguished foreigner, 
who had achieved a high reputation in the army 
of his native land. General Berners was at that 
time about forty years of age, with a strong mind, 
a resolute character, and a generous temper. Ed- 
ucated in a military school, and habituated to ex- 
act discipline, his ideas of duty were exceedingly 
strict. His sturdy integrity and uncomproraising 
veracity, sometimes gave an appearance of harsh- 
ness, to manners generally courteous and gentle- 
manlike. Attracted by the fine appearance of 
Cecilia Barton, and perhaps flattered by the idea 
of wedding one who was the object of so much 
attention in society, he oflfered her his hand. His 
high reputation and large fortune, were suflicient 
inducements to Cecilia, and without inquiring 
whether their tempers were suited to each other, 
Aey were married. 

** Vanity was so interwoven in Cecilia's char- 
acter, that even the dearest affections of human 
nature failed to destroy its influence. Her hus- 
band's fortune enabled her to gratify her love of 
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dress, without restraint ; and the sums which she 
lavished upon the mere adornment of her person 
were beyond belief. Disposed to afford her every 
kindness and indulgence, General Berners at first 
looked upon her extravagance as a transient indis- 
cretion, and determined to take no notice of it. 
But he soon found that his large fortune was quite 
insufficient to answer the demands made upon it. 
He remonstrated with her, kmdly, but earnestly, 
and endeavored to make her sensible of the foUy 
of thus indulging in the empty pleasures of vanity, 
when her duties as a wife and mother, afforded so 
many nobler enjoyments. She listened to his ad- 
monitions with a placid smile, replied to him in 
her gentlest manner, never allowed herself to be- 
come in the slightest degree irritated, but at the 
same time paid no kind of attention to his wishes. 
Her children were intrusted entirely to servants, 
her domestic arrangements totally neglected, while 
her whole time and thoughts were given to dress. 
'^ At length, her husband was obliged to restrict 
her expenditures. He bestowed on her a liberal 
allowance for her own private expenses, and 
charged her, in the most solemn manner, never to 
exceed it, under pain of his severe displeasure. 
Cecilia had never been taught to graduate her ex- 
penses by her means. She had been used in 
childhood to look upon debt as an inconvenience, 
but not a degradation ; and she knew not' how to 
regulate her desires, so as not to encroach upon 
her income. Accustomed to indulge the most 
extravagant whims, and to be a leader of fashion, 
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she could BOt now resign her prerogative ; and 
her allowance, though measured out to her by a 
liberal hand, was far from being sufficient for her 
wants. 

^^ Her total neglect of duty, her apparent in- 
difference to her children, and her devotion to 
dress, gave rise to the most unhappy differences 
between herself and husband. Accustomed to 
strict obedience, he was litde disposed to sufier 
such entire disregard to his wishes. The stern- 
ness of the old soldier began to show itself in his 
manner ; and at length he gave positive orders that 
his house should no longer be open for the weekly 
parties, which she had been in the habit of giving. 
This was die beginning of their most serious do- 
mestic difficulties, for Cecilia was indignant at such 
an assumption of authority. Determined to set 
him at defiance, she plunged sdll more deeply 
into fashionable dissipation, and it was not long 
before her husband found that she was iacarring 
debts far exceeding her allowance. 

^^ One evening, Cecilia was dressing for a ball, 
when the nurse called her attention to the flushed 
cheek and feverish pulse of her little boy. En- 
tirely unacquainted with the ordinary symptoms 
of disease, so well known to every one who has 
ever given any attention to children, the mother 
saw nothing alarming in his appearance. The 
nurse had applied some simple specific to his chest, 
and tbovigfa his breathing was labored, it did not 
iaetoken any serious affection of the hmgs. At 
first, CeciUa thought she would stay at home ; but 
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as sbe looked <at her new daress, made after her 
own design, and of course, novel as well as cosdy, 
she could not resist the temptation of displaying 
it. She determined to go, but to return very 
early ; and giving the nurse strict orders to watch 
the little boy very carefully, she continued her 
preparation for the ball. She was just clasping a 
costly bracelet upon her snowy arm, expecting 
every moment to hear the carriage which was to 
bear her to the scene of gayety, when fa^ husband 
entered the room. His countenance was expres- 
sive of stern determination, but Cecilk pretended 
not to observe it, and turning to him with a sweet 
smile, she held out her arm, saying, ^ Do clasp 
this bracelet for me, my love. ' 

'^ ^ I am not skilled in such fooleries, madam,' 
returned her husband. ^ I come to speak to you 
on a subject of some importance. Do you know 
our child is ill ?' 

*' 'Yes, Harry is a little unwell, but 1 do not 
diink it of consequence.' 

" ' I should think a mother's fears might be ex- 
cited by a less serious indisposition.' 

" ^ O ! the wife of an old soldier should never 
know fear,' said Cecilia, with a slight sneer. 

^^ This taunt aroused the anger of the General, 
and he replied, angrily, ^ I am no matdh for you, 
in sarcasm, Cecilia, and I do not mean to have 
any war of words ; our child is ill, and you imist 
not go out to-night.' 

^^'Must natV — retorted his wife, 'and piay 
what is to prevent me ?' 
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^^ ^ Your own feelings, I hope ; but if not, my 
commands.' 

'^ ^My feelings forbid *me to remain at home, 
this evening,' said CeciUa, with mock courtesy, 
^ and you will excuse me if I tell you frankly, that 
your commands only urge me to follow my inclina- 
tions.' So saying, she drew her cashmere shawl 
around her, and swept out of the room with the 
grace of a queen. The next moment, the car- 
riage wheels were heard rolling from the door. 

^^ The child awoke from its unrefreshing slum- 
bers in a high fever, and it ^as found necessary 
to call in medical aid. Alarming symptoms of 
croup now appeared, and the physician, who 
watched beside the anxious father, suggested that 
Mrs. Bemers ought to be summoned. An im- 
patient negative from the General excited the | 
doctor's surprise ; but he made no remark, until 
the child's danger appeared so imminent, that he 
considered it his duty to state his fears, that ttie 
little boy could survive but a few hours ^ and ad- 
vised that there should be no delay in calling Mrs. 
Bemers to the painful scene. 

" ' No ! sir,' exclaimed the General, passionate- . 
ly, * No ! sir, she left him to die without a moth- |i 
er's tenderness, and henceforth she is a stranger It 
in her children's home.' ♦ 

'' As the clock struck three, in the morning, v5 
Mrs. Bemers returned from the ball. As she .i 
passed through the upper hall, in her way, she 
perceived the door of the nursery wide open, and 
a group of persons collected within the room. A 
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horrible fear struck upon her heart. Unmindful 
of her waving plumes and glittering gems, she 
rushed into the room. Her presence was scarcely 
noticed ; for every eye was fixed upon the little 
form which lay gasping upon the bed. Pressing 
through the surrounding group, she reached her 
husband's side, just as the child drew one long, 
last breath, and closed its eyes for ever. 

" The scene that ensued, defies description. 
Mrs. Bemers fell into violent hysterics, and the 
doctor's aid was required to quiet her excited 
nerves. The General, who doated on his child, 
sorrowed deeply for the loss of his only boy ; but 
with his grief was mingled a feeling of bitter wrath, 
towards his wife. He could not avoid the belief, 
that if she had attended to the child's indisposition 
earlier, the result might have been different. His 
determination was soon made, and he only waited, 
from deference to the ordinsuy decorums of socie- 
ty, ere he carried it into effect. 

** About six weeks after the death of her child, 
he summoned her to a private interview, and lay- 
ing before her a number of receipted bills, inform- 
ed her that he had settled all her debts for the 
ktst time, * Henceforth,' said he, * we must pass 
divided lives. An annuity of six hundred dollars 
will be regularly paid you, so long as you make 
no attempt to obtain possession of your remaining 
child, which henceforth is my peculiar charge.' 

" Overwhelmed with grief and shame, Cecilia 
foi^t all her false pride, and begged to be once 
more forgiven. But the stern soldier was inexo- 
rable. 
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^^ ^ The mother that can foi^et her child,' said 
he, ' cannot be expected to perform her duty to 
her husband. We never meet again.' " 

" And did he keep his word, mother ?" asked 
Helen. 

^' He did ; he never again met her unless by 
accident." 

^^ What became of her ? mother. Did she die 
of grief?" 

" No, my child, a heart so given up to vanity 
can feel only for itself, and severely as Cecilia 
suffered, at first, she yet returned to her old 
habits." 

" She surely never loved dress afterwards ?" 

'^ Her love of dress and her extravagance at last 
rendered her quite notorious. She became in- 
debted to every one that would give her credit, 
and her practice of borrowing money, which she 
always forgot to pay, alienated all her acquaint- 
ance. When I last saw her, she was magnifi- 
cently attired in a rich satin dress, with her still 
beautiful arms bared nearly to the shoulder, her 
neck slightly veiled by a blonde scarf, and her 
whitening locks concealed beneath a French cap, 
decorated with flowers. At that time, she was 
upwards of fifty years of age, and the object of 
pity or contempt to all who knew her ; but still 
as fond of dress, and as studious of admiration, 
as in her days of youth and beauty. She is since 
dead ; but vanity ruled her to the last, and she 
was struck with apoplexy while fitting on a new 
bonnet before the mirror." 
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" O mother ! what a frightful picture ! Vanity 
in a young girl is silly enough ; but in an old wo- 
man, it is too ridiculous." 

"No, Helen, it is not ridiculous, it is painful ; 
but remember, that if Cecilia had not indulged 
her love of dress, when a child, she would never 
have become the victim of such folly in later 
years. Had her mother taken pains to eradicate 
her vain propensities, and teach her to value her 
mental, rather than her physical advantages, the 
misfortunes of her afterlife would never have oc- 
curred. Vanity led her into extravagance and 
debt, and vanity induced her to give up to 
hirelings the performance of her maternal duties. 
The loss of her child was the result of one error, 
and the loss of her character for integrity was the 
result of her thriftless habits. The folly of vanity 
is easily discoverable, but its wickedness is not 
always so evident. If defrauding one's neighbor 
of his just dues, by incurring debts we cannot 
pay, be wicked ; — if forgetting one's maternal du- 
ties until our children go down to the grave, the 
victims, or grow up the votaries, of vice, be 
wicked — then some idea may be formed of the 
evils which vanity may occasion. It may not 
always lead to exactly the same results ; but the 
indulgence in any propensity, so entirely selfish 
and foolish as vanity, must necessarily bring its 
punishment in some form. Those are happiest, 
as well as wisest, who endeavor to ' use the world 
as not abusing it,' and who strive to use the tal- 
ents which God has given them, for the welfare 
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of their fellow beings and the honor of 
Creator. 



THE TWO COUSINS ; 

OR, MODES OF EDUCATION. 

*' Train up a child in the way he should go ; and wl 
is old, he wUl not depart from it. 

Mary and Grace Morrison were the only 
dren of one of the old-fashioned New York 
chants, who had been content to accumulate 
lars by hundreds instead of thousands, and 
was long past middle age, before he ventur 
withdraw from business with his moderate for 
Of his large family, none survived their infi 
except two daughters. His wife dying 
Mary was at boarding-school and Grace ii 
nursery, he gladly accepted the offer of his 
Mrs. Penelope Markham, and transferrec 
youngest child to her maternal care. 

This separation of the two children, in earlj 
occasioned a remarkable difference in their n 
of education. Mary, who was several years 
than her sister, returned from school, at thi 
of seventeen, bringing with her the most ex 
ideas of her own importance, and some half 
en velvet paintings, as evidences of her ac 

Elishments. The paintings, decorated witli 
ames, were hung in the drawingroom ; and ] 
took her place at the he^id of bat fexKer's h 
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hold, witb the reputation of a very well-educated 
young lady. The house-keeper, who bad presid- 
ed over the establishment ever since her mother's 
death, saved Mary from all domestic cares ; and 
dressing, visiting, or reading novels, filled up the 
measure of her time. She was, in fact, one of 
those good-natured, kind-hearted girls, who, with- 
out much depth of feeling or strength of mind, 
manage to be generally liked, notwithstanding 
their total want of active virtues or firm princi- 
ples. When at eighteen, Mary became the wife 
of the rich Mr, Tarieton, no one was surprised ; 
for although the bridegroom was more than twice 
her age, he was immensely rich, and not particu- 
larly disagreeable. She did not dislike biiu ; sbe 
respected him for his high reputation as a man of 
integrity, and sbe was exceedmgly prepossessed in 
favor of his stately house and fine equipage ; she 
was therefore quite contented with the decision 
which made her mistress of so much splendor. 
As her family had increased about her, she had 
been careful to provide them with proper nurses 
and governesses, until they were of suitable age 
to entor a boarding-school ; but of the gentle influ- 
ence, which it is a mother's privilege to exert 
over the young minds intrusted to her care, she 
never dreamed ; and when litr afiections centred 
upon her only daughter, who was also her young- 
est child, she thought only of assuring to her a 
brilliant education befitting her ambitious hopes. 

Grace Morrison, her sister, was but three years 
old, when she was taken froiu the nursery, and 
20 ■*.. 
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allowed to range the large garden attached to the 
country house of her aunt Markham. Mrs. Mark- 
ham was a widow, possessing a life interest in a 
large property which enabled her to dwell in all the 
cumbrous magnificence which accorded with her 
ideas of style. Turkey carpets covered her floors ; 
heavy mahogany chairs, at the very sight of 
which, a modern footman would almost faint, stood 
in formal dignity around the apartments ; antique 
looking fire irons, supporting huge hickory logs in 
winter, and half hidden by branches of the feath- 
ery asparagus in summer, occupied the capacious 
hearth ; tall silver candlesticks were ranged upon 
the narrow chimney-piece, interspersed with tliin 
India jars as upright as the old lady's self ; and, 
in short, the whole house was a picture of old- 
fashioned neatness and precision. 

Mrs. Markham was one of a race now quite ex- 
tinct. Every morning she appeared at breakfast 
in a richly-flowered chintz gown, with short sleeves 
terminating in fine linen ruffles. As soon as the 
morning meal was over, the skirt of her dress 
was carefully drawn up through the pocketholes, 
her black silk mitts were laid aside, and, with as 
stately a step as if preparing to dance a minuet, 
the old lady gracefully walked into the kitchen. 
Here her vigUant eye glanced round upon every 
department of the culinary art ; and if there was 
pastry to be made, her white apron was replaced 
by a checked one, her ruffles were pinned up, and 
she proceeded to beat eggs or roll out puflpaste, 
with as much dignity, sis \u earlier days she thrum- 
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med the keys of her harpsichord. At dinner, 
she might be seen attired in a dark silk dress, with 
a cap and ruff of old point lace, and a cambric 
apron' starched until it would almost have stood 
alone ; but no one would have suspected that the 
placid old lady, who presided with such formal po- 
liteness at the head of her table, had just emerged 
from the kitchen, whither she always repaired 
before dinner, to ascertain whether every thing 
was in perfect order for her guests. 

Such was the person who had the charge of 
Grace's childhood. Grace was a favorite ; but 
not a spoiled one. A daily school afforded op- 
portunities for acquiring the ordinary branches of 
education ; and although her opportunities for ac- 
quiring the higher accomplishments were somewhat 
limited, yet she profited fully by those which were 
afforded her. Nor was her domestic education 
neglected ; for as soon as the little girl was old 
enough to know the difference between sugar and 
spice, she was her aunt's regular attendant in the 
kitchen. Mrs. Markham prided herself in know- 
ing how to do every thmg, from the starching of 
a cap-band, to the highest efforts of the art of 
cooking ; but more especially did she value herself 
upon her skill in concocting pickles, preserves, 
and pastry. She resolved, therefore, that Grace 
should be as notable as herself, and spared no 
pains to instruct her in all the various departments 
of domestic duty. Grace was a lively, intelligent 
child, to whom knowledge of all kinds was happi- 
ness, and employment always pleasure. It is true 
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she sometimes became weary of stitching wrist- 
bands when she wanted to be chasing butterflies ; 
but aunt Markham knew that there is no surer 
way of ruining a child's disposition than by indulg- 
ing habits of idleness ; — no more certain method 
of correcting an unhappy temper, than by cultivat- 
ing habits of contented industry ; and she took 
care that Grace should have no time to waste in 
petulance or indolence. Though somewhat rigid 
m her notions, she was, in fact, a kmd, affectionate, 
sensible old lady ; and Grace grew up, beneath 
her eye, a model of maidenly virtue. 

When, after the death of her excellent aunt, 
Grace returned to her father's house, she found 
herself thrown into quite anew kind of life. She 
had scarcely appeared in the fashicmable circles, 
however, when she attracted the attention of a 
young lawyer, whose fine intellect and somewhat 
fastidious taste, led him to be dissatisfied with the 
general tone of society. Finding Grace altogether 
difierent from her associates, he soon discovered 
the value of her country education, and at the age 
of twenty-three, Grace Morrison became the wife 
of a man whose only capital in trade, was his learn- 
ing and intellect. 

Ten years had now passed, since their marriage; 
and though they were what the world calls poor, 
discontent never visited their humble home. Mr. 
Stanton always returned from his dusty office to 
a neatly-ordered dinner, a pleasant fireside, and a 
cheerful wife. The toils of his arduous profes- 
sion were forgotten in the bosom of domestic com- 
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fort, and Grace took care that he never should 
be itiade to feel hy how much exertion on her 
part, his tranquil enjoyments were purchased. She 
did not mar his appetite, by telling him that she 
was wearied and over-heated by having broiled 
with her own hands the steak, which was seasoned 
so exactly to his taste ; nor did she excite his 
angry feeUngs by details of neglect in the nursery 
or impertinence in the kitchen. Every thing 
went on smoothly and quiedy ; and though Mr. 
Stanton knew that his wife was the secret mover 
of all the springs which controlled the well- 
arranged machinery of domestic comfort, he was 
never compelled to witness the labor by which 
all its parts were so nicely adjusted and balanced. 
In this country, a woman, let her fortune be 
what it may, is never exempted from household 
duties. The perfect independence of all classes 
renders society an ever-shifting scene, where the 
servant of this year may be the tradesman of the 
next, and perhaps, (so far as good conduct and 
fortune go,) the gentleman of leisure of the third. 
The consciousness of this, gives a tone of freedom 
to the lower classes, which, in most other coun- 
tries, would not be tolerated, and which, to say the 
truth, is not always agreeable; but nevertheless 
ought to be regarded as one of the few evils, ne- 
cessarily attendant upon die many blessings of our 
liberal institntions. The mistress of a family, 
who gives up to sei-vants the entire management 
of her bouse, may frequenliy find herself badly 
served, and will probably then exclaim against the 
20* 
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ingratitude of those to whom she has heca so 
indulgent. But if she were to keep a vigilant eje 
over her household, to study the characters of 
those about her, and to look upon her servants as 
humble members of her family, whose comfort 
she was bound to regard, she would find such 
attention to them far more valued, than unlimited 
indulgence. Servants, like childiren, are quick 
observers ; and they well know that the indu^ence 
for which they are expected to be grateful, may 
simply proceed from the indolence of the mistress ; 
while few are so callous as to be insensible to the 
judicious kindness with which a good housewife 
softens the rigors of necessary discipline. " Mrs. 

does not often scold, but when she does^ 

she makes every word felt," said a very excel- 
lent servant, respecting a lady with whom she 
lived several years. This woman knew that 
severe words were never used, unless they were 
wellmerited ; and therefore they exerted a proper 
influence ; while the constant fretting of a conten- 
tious woman, or the petulant rebuke of a careless 
one, would have been despised and disregarded. 
It was impossible for two beings to be more 
unlike, both by nature and education, than these 
two sisters ; and it is not suiprising that their opin- 
ions respecting the training of their children, should 
be entirely dissimilar. A conversation which 
they once held on the subject, will best explain 
their respective views of the matter. Mrs. Stan- 
ton's eldest child was of the same age with Mrs. 
Tarleton^s youngest ; and as both were girls, it 
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seetned desirable to cultivate an early iatimacj' 
between the cousins. In order to effect this, 
Mrs. Tarleton proposed that both should enter 
school at the same time ; to which Mrs. Stanton 
objected, on the ground^ that such a school as 
would probably be selected for Geraldine, would 
suit neither her views nor her means. 

"Do you really expect, sister," said Mrs. 
Tarleton, " that you eidier can, or ought, to edu- 
cate Emily in the manner you were brought up ? 
would you be content to teach her the simplest 
rudiments of knowledge, and then devote the re- 
mainder of her time to the endless varieties of 
needlework^ so that she may be able to exhibit 
sundry foot-benches, worked m tent-stitch, and 
samplers, filled with nondescript birds and beasts?" 

" Pardon me, Mary," said Mrs. Stanton, smil- 
ing, " if I remind you, that you have not enumer- 
ated quite all my accomplishments. My educa- 
tion was conducted upon old-fashioned principles, 
it is true, but I am not quite so ignorant as you 
seem to suppose." 

*' Nay, Grace, I did not mean to speak slight- 
ingly of your acquirements ; my wonder is, that, 
with so few advantages, you should have attained 
so much ; but then you have always possessed 
remarkable aptitude of mind, and Emily may not 
have the same talent to bring light out of dark- 
ness." 

" You overrate my talents, Mary, while you 
undervalue my early advantages ; aunt Markham 
was extremely careful that every thing I attemi^ted 
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should be performed to the best of my ability. 
' Whatever is worth doings is worth doing wcW,' 
was one of her fav^orite maxims ; and I shall never 
forget it, because, the first time I heard it, I was 
obliged to afford an illustration of its truth, by pick- 
ing out the stitches of a slovenly darn in a stock- 
ing, and ' doing it better next lime.' " 

'' Yes, after all, Grace, that was the chief end 
of your education ; darning stockings and hem- 
ming cap-bands, making puff-paste and reading 
the Bible, such seem to me to have been your 
principal duties, when with poor old aunt Heppy." 

" However lightly you may think of our aunt's 
discipline, Mary," said Mrs. Stanton, " I attrib- 
ute all my happiness to it. The restrictions, 
which, in childhood, seemed unnecessarily severe, 
afforded me opportunities of self-government, 
which have not been without a beneficial effect 
upon my naturally impetuous character." 

" But you surely do not mean to limit Emily's 
studies to such as befit a mere housewife, Grace ?" 

" My ideas of a mere housewife^ Mary, are 
somewhat more elevated than yours seem to be. 
There is more intellect required to become a good 
housewife, than is generally supposed. In the 
first place, an intimate knowledge of the various 
branches of a plain English education, is absolutely 
essential ; a woman must be able to read, write, 
and cast accounts, before she can even attempt 
to become a good housekeeper." 

" My dear Grace, are you planning a system 
of training for a servant, or for a lady ? you cer- 
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tainly have some very homely ideas on the sub- 
ject." 

" Hear me out, Mary; I have told you some 
of the requisites of a good housekeeper, but not 
all ; she must have quick perceptions, just ideas 
of propriety, tact in discriminating character, pa- 
tience, forethought, and prudence ; then, if she 
would be a good wife, also, she must be sufficiently 
cultivated in mind, to be companionable for a man 
of education ; elegant in her manners, gentle in 
her deportment, kmdly in her disposition, affec- 
tionate in her feelings, perfectly disinterested — " 

" Stop ! for pity's sake, Grace ; you have 
already enumerated more perfections than ever 
belonged to any one specimen of humanity." 

" I wanted to give you an idea of my mere house' 
wife^ Mary." 

*' Do you expect to mould Emily into such an 
angel ?" 

"I fntend to fulfil my duty towards her as 
faithfully as I can, Mary, and the result must be 
left in the hands of Providence." 

" So you mean to send her to a day school ?" 

"I do, for two reasons ; I cannot afford to 
spend five hundred dollars a year upon her edu- 
cation, when I have two or three other little 
claimants upon my husband's industry; and I am 
also desirous of directing her moral training." 

" Well, I suppose talking is of no use, and I 
must be content to see my pretty litde niece be- 
come a mere adept in patchwork and pastry.*' 

" You may laugh at me, if you please, Mary, 
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but I intend to pursue what I consider a rational 
plan of education. My children have no fortune 
with which to commence their career in life ; tbey 
must begin as their parents have done, and there- 
fore habits of industry and economy are essential 
to them." 

^^ Thank Heaven ! my dear Geraldine has no 
need to anticipate such evil days ; Mr. Tarleton's 
fortune is amply sufficient to enrich all his chil- 
dren, and I am determined that her life shall be 
as joyous as a summer's day." 

" Forgive me, sister," said Mrs. Stanton, "if 
I tell you this is ill-judged kindness. The time 
must come, sooner or later, when, if Geraldine 
lives, she must meet with sorrows which your 
care cannot ward off; and think you, she will be 
better enabled to contend with the evils of after- 
life, because her early years have been shielded 
from every shadow oi care ? Believe me, sister, 
early discipline can alone strengthen the character 
and invigorate the mind." 

" Then you would have a child's early years 
made sorrowful, so as to prepare her for possible 
calamities in old age ?" 

" You quite misunderstand me, Mary ; I woulf 
have childhood the season of gayety and cheerfuf 
ness, but also of preparation for a future of minf 
led cloud and sunshine. The most indulged cb 
dren are far from being the happiest, for tb 
wants are sure to multiply with their means 
gratification ; and I verily believe there is n^ 
positive enjoyment, among the children of. 
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poorer classes, than the rich. A well-trained 
child, who has been taught to submit her will to 
that of her parents or teachers, who has experi- 
enced the benefits of regular and constant employ- 
ment, and the pleasures of relaxation after her 
tasks are duly performed, is far happier than the 
pampered object of luxurious indulgence. One 
of the great secrets of happiness is employment. 
Industry cannot ward off sorrows, but it can ena- 
ble us to bear them with patience ; and I would 
rather give my daughter habits of application and 
economy, without a fortune, than bequeath her 
an estate, without those essentials." 

" Your ideas are somewhat antiquated, Grace, 
to say the least of them," observed Mrs. Tarle- 
ton, " but as we are not likely to become converts 
to each other's opinion, we will say no more about 
it. You may take your own way with Emily, 
and I will pursue my plan with Geraldine, and we 
will abide the result." 

Geraldine Tarleton had been accustomed to all 
the indulgence which usually falls to the lot of the 
youngest darling, increased, too, in this case, by 
the fact of her being an only daughter. From 
her earliest infancy, every whim had been grati- 
fied, and every want anticipated. Her percep- 
tions had never been allowed to develope them- 
selves, naturally, because the experience of others 
was always at hand, to direct and guide her. 
When care is taken, to guard a child from posi- 
tive injury, there is no need of protecting it so 
anxiously from triflbg discomforts. Experience, 
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even in childhood, is necessary to the full expan« 
sion of the faculties ; and if the ingenuity and 
patience of the infant be never exercised, those 
qualities will be found but slow of growth in later 
years. 

Geraldine was never allowed to find her own 
amusements, lest she should be exposed to some 
petty accident. Idleness was enjoined upon her 
nurse as a virtue, lest, if she were busied in any 
employment, she might forget the child, and a fall 
upon the carpeted floor, or a prick with the point 
of a needle, should be the serious consequence. 
Nay, so fearful was her mother, lest some injury 
should befall her darling, that the child was actu- 
ally more than five years old, before she was 
allowed to attempt the daring feat of walking 
down stairs. Seated on her nurse's lap, or else 
occupying the comer of a well-cushioned sofa, 
she was forbidden to make the least unassisted 
exertion, and the consequence was a degree of 
weakness in the child's limbs, which at length ren- 
dered exercise absolutely necessary. A course 
of gymnastic exercises was finally deemed requi- 
site, to correct evils which would never have ex- 
isted, if she had been indulged in the ordmary 
sports and pastimes of infancy. 

In pursuance of her determination, Mrs. Tarle- 
ton transferred Geraldme, at eight years of age, to 
the care of the mistress of a fashionable boarding- 
school. Unwilling to be separated from her, 
however, she selected a school in the very heart 
of the city, thereby depriving her daughter of the 
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physical advantages to be derived from healthful 
coialtry air, and exercise. Geraldine entered 
apon her duties with a very unwilling spirit. The 
necessary restraints of school disciplbe, and the 
systematic arrangement of time, were sources of 
great discomfort to one nurtured in the lap of lux- 
urious indolence. But Mrs. Tarleton's ambition 
for her daughter overcame her foolish fondness, 
and she insisted upQn her devoting the most assid- 
uous attention to her studies. Of the various 
branches to which her mind was directed, it is 
useless to speak. The ordinary plan of modern 
fashionable education, includes much that is of 
note^ rather than impart ; and, as a girl is required 
to learn in about five years, as much as a boy 
generally acquires by diligent study in ten or fif- 
teen, the benefit of so wide a class of studies may 
well be doubted* Perhaps a more injudicious 
plan of education, could scarcely have been de- 
vised ; for her mother's residence being quite near 
the school, Geraldine was enabled to pass part of 
every week at home, and the continual transition, 
from the restraints of discipline, to the most un- 
limited indulgence, was far from being salutary 
to her character. Emulation soon induced her to 
take a pride in her studies, but her only pleasure 
in them, was derived from her occasional success- 
es over her rivals. She never learned to love 
knowledge for its own sake ; and the simple ac- 
quisition of wisdom, unaccompanied by its rewards, 
was, to her mind, perfectly valueless. 

In the mean time, Emily Stanton was pursuing 
21 V. 
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the path of duty under the vigilant eye of a tender 
and devoted mother. Not only her regular hours 
of study, but also her seasons of relaxation, afford- 
ed opportunities of instruction. When not in 
school, Emily was accustomed to sit beside her 
mother, occupying herself in some useful needle- 
work, or some quiet amusement, and enjoying the 
advantages of conversation from which she derived 
stores of knowledge, not to be found in books. 
Her judgement, as well as her memory, was called 
into action ; her intellect was developed gradually, 
but surely; and her moral nature was undergoing 
the best of all training, amid the duties of her hap- 
py home. Nor was her physical education neg- 
lected. Early rising, regular exercise, plentiful 
ablutions, and habits of industry, gave vigor to 
her frame, and imprinted the glow of health upon 
her cheeks. Free from the languor and feebleness 
which too often attends the pampered child of 
indulgence, she was enabled to make a proper dis- 
tribution of every hour, and thus to acquire not 
only the branches of an elegant and useful educa- 
tion, but also those peculiarly feminine accom- 
plishments which every woman ought to possess. 
I do not mean to dwell upon the details of the 
cousins' early life. The one received a fashion- 
able, the other a rational education ; and a com- 
parison between them, in youth, together with the 
history of their subsequent fortunes, will enable 
my young readers to judge which was best. At 
sixteen, Geraldine Tarleton left school to enter 
the gay world. A beautiful and brilliant girl, with 
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some talent, and great self-confidence, her showy 
education enabled her to glitter amid the votaries 
of pleasure, with little expense of intellectual ex- 
ertion. Her polish of manners, her graces of 
person, and her animated style of conversation, 
combined to make her a general favorite. She 
had no actual vices of disposition ; but selfishness, 
the root of all moral evil, was deeply implanted 
in her heart ; and her virtues were of so passive 
a nature, that she seemed to require the influence 
of circumstances, to decide whether the good or 
the evil of her character should prevail. Of sim- 
ple womanly employments, she knew nothing. 
Her wardrobe was always plentifully filled with 
apparel procured by the purse of her mother, and 
the labor of her seamstress ; and she was not even 
required to think for herself. To practise the 
last new song, to lounge in a graceful attitude on 
the sofa with the last new novel, to pay or receive 
visits, and occasionally to consult with her mil- 
liner or dressmaker, made up the sum of Geral- 
dine's employments. 

Emily, on the contrary, was her mother's con- 
stant companion and assistant. Highly-educated 
as she really was, she did not consider it beneath 
her dignity to take charge of her little sisters' 
wardrobe, or to make her father's shirts; and while 
books were her delight, needlework was her favor- 
ite employment, because it afforded her the oppor- 
tunity of reflection. When Madame de Stael 
was asked, how she found time to write so much 
whilst she was so constantly in society, she replied, 
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" Ah ! you forget my sedan-chair," implying that 
the intervals of time, which elapsed between her 
visits, were devoted to composition. This was 
very well for the woman of the world ; but a wo- 
man of domestic habits, enjoys a far better oppor- 
tunity for mental occupation, when engaged in h^ 
daily quiet avocations. Like the old lady, who 
longed to take her knitting-work to church, ^'only 
because it was such a,8teadimentto her thoughts^^^ 
many a woman has discovered the importance of 
some merely manual occupation, while engaged 
in mental exertion ; and I know of no more vaiu* 
able opportunity for intellectual improvement and 
reflection, than that offered during the hours de^ 
voted to plain sewing, when the hands are em- 
ployed mechanically, and the thoughts are at 
lib'erty to range the universe. Emily had ber 
mother's example before her eyes, to afford her 
some idea how much might be done by proper 
economy of time, and she did not fail to profit by 
her advantages. A dehcate and retiring girl, 
whose acquaintance with the lore of ancient and 
modem times, could only be conjectured from her 
elegance of thought, and propriety of diction ; sim** 
pie, neat, and industrious in her habits, and pos^* 
sessing a heart overflowing with kindness and 
afiection ; — ^such, at sixteen, was Emily Stanton. 
But uninterrupted happiness is never to be found 
on earth. Mr. Stanton, while occupied in the 
business of his profession, took a slight cold, which 
a sense of duty to his client, who depended main- 
}y on his assistance in a case then pending in the 
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courts, induced him to neglect, until it was too late 
to cure it. Inflammation of the lungs ensued, 
medical skill was exerted in vain, and after ten 
days' illness, the beloved husband and father closed 
his eyes upon this world, for ever. What a scene 
of desolation now presented itself, in that once 
pleasant home ! Almost heart-broken, at her loss, 
Mrs. Stanton was scarcely capable of the least 
exertion ; and it required all the aid of Emily's 
strength of mind, to enable her to bear up under 
her affliction. Emily loved her father with the 
fondest affection, and by the measure of her own 
sorrow, she knew how great must be her mother's 
grief. Every thmg that forethought and tender- 
ness could devise, to alleviate the sufferings of 
her only remaining parent, was put in practice, 
and though it was long before Mrs. Stanton could 
arouse herself from the stupor of such an over- 
whelming blow, she was not insensible to her 
daughter's attentions. During the first few days 
of their distress, the kind officiousness of friends 
prevented them from being conscious of the appal- 
ling lonelmess of their present condition. But 
when the last sad rites were over ; — when the 
precious dust had returned to dust, and the clods 
of the valley were heaped upon the bosom once 
filled with the noblest impulses ; — when the wid- 
ow and her fatherless children sat down alone in 
their bereavement, then was their loss felt in all its 
bitterness. Grief, whose only solace was found 
in an undeviating trust in the wisdom of Provi- 
dence, took full possession of the distressed fam- 

21* 
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ily. But they soon found an imperative necessHy 
for exertion, and in this case, as in most others, 
labor became the source of contentment. 

Mr. Stanton's industry and attention to busfiness 
had provided his family with a comfortable sub- 
sistence, but he had been unable to make any 
provision against a day of ti^ouble. His income 
died with him, ;and it was essential that some 
mea3ures should be taken to rescue the family 
from beggary, or at best dependence. Mr. Tarle- 
ton kindly offered to adopt one of the children, 
and to aid in providing for the rest ; but there was . 
a degree of ostentation mingled with his really good 
feelings, which made the widow shrink from in- 
curring such heavy obligations to him, while the 
idea of parting with one of her children, was not 
to be entertained for a moment. She accepted 
Mr. Tarleton's assistance, however, in settling 
her husband's affairs. Debts were to be collected, 
bills paid, his law library disposed of, and various 
things to be done, which better became a man than 
a woman. In all these matters, though Mr. Tarle- 
ton attended to the out-door business, Emily, the 
young and sorrowing Emily, was the principal 
agent. It was she who made out her father's ac- 
counts, and prepared a catalogue of his hooks, 
and when, upon settling their concerns, it was 
found that a very small sum remained for the wid- 
ow, it was Emily who suggested the means of 
future support. Mrs. Stanton had much of that 
proper pride which makes one always willing to 
puxtthMSfe independence, evea at the expense of 
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personal comfort. She could not bear to become 
a burden upon her purseproud brother-in-law, nor 
a clog upon the fashionable career of berEister ; and 
bewildered by athousand ccaitendiog ^notions, she 
■was unable to decide upon any plan for tbe future. 
But Emily had already devised a scheme whioh 
promised success. She knew that in a crowded 
city like New York, where every one is struggling 
for himself, and josdiug aside his neighbor, there 
was litde chance of success to the modest and the 
timid. She therefore turned her thoughts to the 
neighboring town of Brooklyn, whose pure air and 
ruiul beauty seemed doubly inviting, when com- 
pared with the dusty thoroughiarfis of her native 
place. It was the abode of her mother's most 
intimate friend, and Emily resolved to. consult with 
this lady respecting her project. She found the 
most kindly aid in her counsels, and before slie 
spoke to her mother on the subject, her plan was 
all arranged. She purposed to remove to Brook- 
13m, and there open a school for a limited number 
of pupils; Mrs. Stanton being the principal, and 
herself, the only assistant teacher. This would 
enable her mother to complete the education of 
her young^' children, while she was providing 
Them with daily comforts ; and Emily well knew, 
that her-otvn skill in music, drawing, and the mod- 
ern languages, would he o!' great assisiante to the 
school. Mrs. Stanton gladly acceded to her 
daughter's proposition ; but Mrs. Tarleton was 
exceedingly mortified and indignant. The idea 
of her sister and niece becoming school-mistresses, 
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was very galling to her pride ; and while Geraldine 
contented herself with silent contempt, her mother 
was loud in her denunciations against tliem. 

The false shame which forbids persons to sub- 
mit to circumstances, and induces them to keep 
up appearances with the world, at the price of actual 
comfort, and even of common honesty, formed no 
part of Emily's nature. She felt not the slightest 
mortification at the prospect of laboring for her 
own support, when she knew that she was actuated 
by proper motives. Accordingly, in despite of 
Mrs. Tarleton's opposition, a house in Brooklyn 
was procured ; and after disposing, at auction, of 
all their unnecessary articles, they removed, with 
the plainest of their furniture, to their new abode. 
By the aid of Mrs. Stanton's friend, several 
pupils were immediately procured ; and as the 
family only required to be known, to excite uni- 
versal esteem, they soon met with success far 
beyond their expectations. The necessity of 
throwing off the heaviest part of our burden of 
sorrow, and of acting, instead of weeping, is al- 
ways beneficial, though it may at first seem but a 
harsh remedy. Mrs. Stanton did not forget her 
grief, but she learned to bear it patiently ; and 
while Emily cherished a fond recollection of her 
lost father, continued occupation enabled her at 
length to recover her usual cheerfulness of mind. 

The career of her cousin Geraldine, was a very 
different one. Occupied in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, and accustomed to see every diing give 
way to her gratification, she had become a mere 
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selfish, heartliess woman of fashicm- lodol^np^ 
brought its usual attendant, weariness ; and satiated 
with all kinds of indulgence, ^he became peevish 
and restless, with a continued pining after excite- 
B^eot. Wo to the young person who feels the 
ni^ed of perpetual excitement !- — wo to her who 
cannot find happiness in the tranquil pleasures of 
hopxe ! — who demands continual change, and still 
renewed variety ! Our lunatic asylums, our re- 
sorts of vice, cHir prisons, are filled with the vota- 
ries and the victims of excitement. Oeraldine's 
whole life had been devoted to self-gratification. 
She had never been taught to consider the comfprt 
of others, and habit had now become second nature^ 
so that thoughtlessness of the welfare of her fellow- 
beings, degenerated into recklessness. The least 
opposition to her wishes, was sure to prodnce pa?^ 
stonate tears or stinging sarcasms, and her parents 
actually feared to arouse her angry feelings. 

About this time, a vague and alarming rumQr 
began to spread throughout the land. Tales were 
told of a blighting pestilence, which struck down 
its victims by thousands. Its coui^q was traced 
from the burning plains of India, to the frQ;&en 
wastes of Russia ; froni countries overshadowed 
by the cedars of Lebanon, to the hamlets sheltered 
beneath the green oaks of merry England. Men 
stood in breathless awe, watching the process of 
this new " scourge of God," as, with giant stride, 
it traversed the European world. At length, the 
broad barrier of the Atlantic was overpassed, and 
on the healthful shores of northern America, ap- 
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peared the footsteps of the Cholera ! Deep fear 
fell upon all men. The marts of merchandise, 
the storehouses of wealth, were forgotten. All 
that a man hath, will he give for his life ; and the 
universal cry was "Let us flee to the mountain 
tops." There was no limit to the ravages of the 
pestilence, no boundaries confined its dominion. 
All ranks and ages were its victims. It came 
alike into the home of domestic happiness, and 
the haunt of vicious indulgence ; it struck down 
its prey by the roadside, and beneath the shelter 
of a protecting roof; it swept through the crowded 
wards of a hospital, and the narrow circle of 
household friends. Death, in the most fearfid of 
all shapes ; death accompanied by those frightful 
changes which the grave usually conceals from our 
view — the ghastly proofs of our corruptible na- 
ture — followed like a dark shadow in the track of 
the plague. The very gifts of God, became 
perils ; the most tempting fruits of the earth, were 
converted into poisons ; and destruction lurked in 
the draught of water, as well as in the intoxicating 
winecup. All that Nature could afford of enjoy- 
ment, seemed fraught with danger ; and men shud- 
dered, as they ate the food necessary to sustain 
their falling strength, lest they should be minister- 
ing unto themselves, death rather than life. 

At the first rumor of the approach of the cholera, 
Mrs. Tarleton and Geraldine had retired from the 
city, and sought refuge at one of the fashionable 
watering-places. Mr. Tarleton was unwilling to 
accompany them, lest some unforeseen calamity 
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might befall his business, and he contented bimself 
with retreating to Mrs. Stanton's house, whence 
he could still visit the city of New York daily. 
Thus, at a time when every family ought to have 
been united in the closest bonds, — when death 
came like a thief in the night, and no one coiddv 
say at whose door he might first knock, ^e house- 
hold of Mr. Tarleton was scattered in every di- 
rection. His sons were at boarding-scboob, his 
wife and daughter seeking safety and pleasure at 
tlie Springs, and himself exposed to all the dan- 
gers of the pesdience, because he could not sum- 
mon resolution enough to leave his treasures. 
Familiarity with the daily rav^es of the disease 
seemed to diminish Mr. Tarleton's first horror of 
it, and notwithstanding his sister's caution, he be- 
gan to relax in his regimen. One morning, he 
went early to New York, but did not return- 
Night came, and still he was absent, while Mrs. 
Stanton's fears for his safety had painfuUy in- 
creased. She knew no one whom she could send 
to inquire for him, as her only servant shrunk with 
natural terror from the infected cih', and she re- 
tired to her bed full of anxiety. Early the next 
morning, Emily determined to seek him; and, un- 
willing to alarm her mother, she withdrew silently 
from !be house before lier mother arose. 

The pestilence was a lovelier of all distinctions. 
Where symptoms of cJiolera appeared, if the pa- 
tient was not in his own house, he was borne off 
10 tfie nearest hospital, where the most efficient 
measures were used for bin recovery. There 
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wero HO soft appliances afforded the rich man, 
which were denied the poor ; and he, who bad 
been clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day, was laid in the bed just 
Vacated by some wretched mendicant. Emily 
found her uncle just breathing his last. He had 
been taken ill at his countingroom, and the terrified 
clerks had carried him to a neighboring asylum, 
where he could receive immediate assistance. But 
remedies were of no avail, and the wealthy mer- 
chant died in the common hospital. 

His body was removed to Mrs. Stanton's abode, 
and preparations were made for his funeral, while 
an inunediate summons was sent to his fiimily. 
Alas ! his wife and daughter appeared not at hb 
bed of death. Geraldine w&s gone, no one knew 
whither y and Mrs. Tarleton was lying in violent 
l^sterics which threatened to deprive her of her 
reason. 

During her residence at the Springs, Geraldine 
had been exceedingly gay, and seemed resolved 
to drive away all terrors ojf the cholera, by plung- 
ing dtill more deeply in pleasure. Among the 
residents of the place, was a young man of fine 

Kerson and prepossessing manners, who devoted 
imself with great assiduity to the young heiress. 
His foreign appearance first attracted Geraldine's 
notice ; and when she found that his gifts, real or 
pretended, equalled those of her favorite heroes 
6f romance, she willingly permitted his attentions. 
She had no idea of any thing more than momen- 
tary amusement in thus encouraging his addresses, 
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but Antoine La Rue had no intention of being bo 
easily dismissed. A West Indian by birth, and 
an adventurer in every sense of the word, hoF 
fortune was a very essential thing to him, and be 
resolved to secure it, if possible. Weakminded 
and seliisb, Geraldine was soon persuaded intoaq 
attachment for him, and knowing that her parents 
would never consent to her marriage, she agreed 
to elope with bim. The news of her father's 
death reached Saratoga, just twelve hours after 
ber flight. 

As soon as her health would permit, Mrs. 
Tarleton, degraded and heart-broken, sought ref- 
uge from her sorrows beneath the humble roof of 
her sister. A cold and formal letter was soon 
after received from Geraldine, stating that she was 
miarried, and was upon the point of sailing for 
France. The unhappy mother, still doating on 
her ungrateful child, only awaited the cessation 
of the pestilence, to go back to her splendid mam 
sion, and prepare it for her daughter's reception, 
when she should return. But the punishment of 
disobedience awaited the selfish Geraldine. She 
had never honored her parents, and her days were 

through the city of New York, they had embarked 
from Boston in a vessel bound to Marseilles, 
'i'hey arrived at their destined port, just as the 
cholera had renewed ils fearful ravages in that city, 
and among its earliest victims, were Geraldine and 
her husband. 

Brolten in health, and disgusted with her long- 
22 \- 
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loved fashionable frivolities, Mrs. Tarleton still 
lives, surrounded by the wealth which she so much 
prized, but convinced, when too late, that she has 
not chosen the " better part." 

The Stanton family still inhabit their quiet 
home, and find their enjoyments, as well as their 
comforts, in constant employment. Mrs. Stan- 
ton's pupils have so much increased, that she has 
been obliged to call in the aid of assistant teach- 
ers, so that her own labors are much lightened ; 
while her second daughter now occupies the place 
of Emily in the household. " But where is Em- 
ily ?" methinks I hear my young reader ask. 
In a neat and pretty cottage, nestled amid noble 
trees, and looking out upon the beautiful bay of 
New York ; with a kind husband, and a rosy little 
boy, who just begins to totter about the garden 
walks, Emily may now be found, enjoying the re- 
ward of her simple virtues, and reaping the bene- 
fits of her rational education, in the bosom of 
domestic happiness. 
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*' He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and 
he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.'* 

On the outskirts of one of the pretty villages 
which adorn the north side of Long Island, stood 
a low farmhouse, nestled among the foldings of 
the hills, and completely concealed from the main 
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road by clumps of flourishing locust-trees. The 
building was broad, having all its apartments on 
the ground floor, and differing from the other 
dweUings of the village only by its extremely 
neat appearance, and the singular decorations of 
the windows, on one wing of the house. Fantas- 
tic ornaments made of iron, moulded in the form 
of fruit and flowers, and painted in imitation of 
Nature, covered the outside of the window, form- 
ing a strong barrier to an attack either from within 
or without. The occupants of the house, were 
an elderly man, of stately figure and noble counte- 
nance, whose furrowed brow and whitened locks 
seemed less the mark of time than of care ; his 
brother, a shrunken, deformed cripple, who was 
also subject to fits of insanity, and for whose pro- 
tection, the windows had been thus strongly guard- 
ed ; an orphan boy, who had been adopted by the 
first^mentioned person, and a man and his wife, 
who cultivated the farm, and ministered to the 
wants of the little household. They Kved in the 
most retired manner, for Squire Anneslie (as he 
was styled in the village) had shown so much re- 
serve towards his neighbors, when he first took up 
his abode among them, that they soon ceased their 
ineffectual attempts to establish a familiar inter- 
course. He seemed to shrink from the society 
of men as much as he courted the company of 
children ; and it was strange to see his gentle and 
affectionate manners to the little ones who gath- 
ered around, wherever he appeared, while to their 
parents he still maintained his severe reserve. He 
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Was an object of curiosity to 0very one ; but, to 
those acquainted with his early life, he excited as 
much painful interest and commiseration, as his 
unhappy brother : for his life afforded an awful 
lesiion of the fearful consequences, which some- 
times result from the intemperance of passion. 

Louis and Herbert Anneslie were twin broth- 
ers. Possessing extreme beauty, and that almost 
mysterious resemblance which usuaUy marks so 
close a tie of brotherhood, they were the pride, 
as well as the darlings of their parents. So close* 
ly did they resemble each other, that in infancy, 
they could only be distinguished by necklaces of 
different colors ; and many a pretty puzzle was 
caused by simply placing upon Herbert's neck the 
white coral, which usually adorned his brother. 
As they grew older, a slight difference between 
them was perceptible, to a close observer. Her- 
bert's eyes retained their soft hazel tint, and his 
hair was of that bright chestnut hue, which always 
seems to glisten as if a sunbeam were resting upon 
it ; while the large eyes and clustering curls of 
Louis, became almost black. Still, their features 
were singularly alike, their stature precisely the 
Same, and as dieir wonderful resemblance to each 
other was increased by their peculiar style of dress, 
they could not fail of attracting universal atten- 
tion. 

But tlie boys had scarcely emerged from infan- 
cy, when it was discovered that the similarity of 
their persons did not extend to their dispositions. 
Herbert possessed a gentle, meditative character. 
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as afiectioDate, and almost as timid, as a girl's. 
His sweet temper and winning manners, endeared 
him to every one, and his preference for home, 
and domestic pleasures, was amply repaid by the 
kindness he received from every member of the 
family. Louis, on the contrary, was of a bold, 
ardent temperament, with strong passions and 
irascible temper. The least opposition to his will, 
was sure to awaken his violent wrath ; and while yet 
a mere child, he displayed symptoms of becoming, 
at some future day, that worst of all despots, a do- 
mestic tyrant. Yet both possessed kind and gen- 
erous hearts, and, with judicious training, each 
might have profited by the peculiar characteristics 
of the other. A little of Louis's boldness, would 
have rendered Herbert less effeminate ; and a small 
share of Herbert's gentleness, would have calmed 
the fiery nature of his brother. But their parents 
doted on the two boys, and could see no fault in 
either. The father lauded Louis's high spirit, and 
the mother delighted in Herbert's gende temper; so 
that, while both were equally indulged, the defects 
of neither were corrected. But, notwithstanding 
this dissimilarity of character, the twins were de- 
votedly attached to each other, and, when not at 
play together, they wwe always seen with their 
arms twined around each other's neck. 

As tliey grew older, and commenced the work 
of education, their diifercnce of mind and unity of 
heart became siill more striking. Herbert was 
thoughtful and studious, loving knowledge for its 
own sake, and gathering up a store of wisdota as 
22" 
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^Dently and diligently as the bee hives up its honey; 
while Louis, impetuous and wayward in all things, 
would spend whole weeks in idleness, and then, 
suddenly starting from his dream of folly, when he 
found Herbert outstripping him, would devote 
himself zealously to his books so long as there 
were difficulties to be overcome or praise to be 
obtained, heedless whether his mind were really 
benefited by the knowledge which was only valua- 
ble to him for its rewards. He who requires the 
stimulus of emulation to awaken his faculties aod 
arouse his energies may make great attainments in 
learning, but he will rarely be induced to find in 
such pursuits his pleasure in prosperity and his 
resources in adversity. As the boy needs the 
applause of his companions, so the man will demand 
the admiration of his fellows, as a reward for his 
exertions ; and if he fails in obtaining it, wiH turn 
from his studies in disgust. But he who loves 
wisdom for her own gifts ; he who is content witfi 
the quiet Enjoyments which spring up in the depths 
of his own spirit, asks not the breath of popular 
favor to urge him onward in the career of useful- 
ness. The love of knowledge is ingrafted in his 
very nature, and he finds wisdom, like virtue, is 
its own reward. 

As the boys increased in physical strength and 
activity, the irascible temper of Louis began to 
show itself in still greater contrast to the gentle, 
forbearing disposition of his brother. Loving each 
other with strong aflection, it was yet observed, 
timt id aO their amusemems, liO>\v& always took 
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the lead, and resented, with great violence, any 
attempt to question his superiority ; while Herbert, 
who leit that nothing was worth a contest with hia 
brother, always gave up the point in dispute, with 
a degree of quiet, which, to a careless eye, seemed 
almost like pusillanimity. At the least irritation 
Louis's clear brow would darken, his eyes would 
flash fire, his lip quiver, and Ifis whole appear- 
ance evince the most intense passion. It is true, 
ihe fit lasted but an instant ; but, alas ! it was 
often of sufficient duration to inflict icyury on 
others, and consequent remorse on himselh The 
discipline of a public school, and the opportunity 
of collision with other boys, would have done 
much towards correcting such a temper ; but, 
unfortunately, Louis was educated under the care 
of a private tutor, and being thus confined almost 
exclusively to the society of his brother, as his 
sole companion, the natural defects of his disposi- 
ti(Mi were increased, hy Herbert's extreme for- 
bearance. Accustomed to meet with the most 
perfect non-resistance on his brother's part, Louis 
learned to think it his duty ; and while he half sus- 
pected him of cowardice, in thus submitting to his 
tyranny, lie never dreamed ihnt he would ever at- 
tempt to break his thraldom. But beneath Herbert's 
mild deportment was hidden a fund of quiet moral 
courage. So long as Louis's lyranny was confined 
to petty objects in dispute, to modes of action id 
boyish schemes, or plans of amusement, he wfl- 
lingiy yielded to his domineering spirit ; but it was 
reserved for more serious matieWi wbasft ^iJiRV- 
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pies and duties were in question, to display Her- 
bert's true strength of character. So long as his 
brother's exactions only affected himself, Herbert 
submitted cheerfully ; but when he saw others the 
sufferers, his heightened sense of honor and love 
of justice compelled him to become their cham- 
pion, even in opposition to his beloved Louis. 

Time passed on ; and while it brought its usual 
changes to others, seemed only to strengthen the 
similitude of person, and difference of character, 
in the twins. At fifteen years of age, with taH 
figures, improved by gymnastic exercises, and 
countenances of the most perfect boyish beauty, 
they were objects of surpassing admiration to all 
who ever beheld them . Surrounded by the comforts 
and luxuries of affluence, and blest with the warm 
affection of parents and friends, their lives seemed 
destined to glide away like a summer's day. 
But, alas ! how vain is all human anticipation ! 
how powerless all human affection ! how weak all 
human influence, when opposed to the will of 
Providence ! The only single black drop which 
the spirit of evil had infused in the generous char- 
acter of Louis, was destined to poison all the 
springs of existence to both. 

The most favorite amusement of the brothers 
was riding on horseback. The rapid motion, 
the rushing of the summer breeze, which served 
to cool the brow fevered by severe study, and, 
above all, a sense of power over the noble animal 
who submits the " neck clothed with thunder" to 
the guidance of a feeble haud^ rendered this a 
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delightful excitement to Herbert. But he was by 
lid me^ng a bold rider ; and while Louis delighted 
in practicing a thousand mad pranks, ^nd running 
a headlong career, in the rtiidst of perils, Herbert 
was content to seek health and recreation, only, 
in the fine exercise. One evening, the boy* were 
returning from their usual ride, when Louis pro* 
posed that they should vary their route by taking 
a road which lay along the edge of a stone quar- 
ty, and was therefore considered dangerous. Her- 
bert suggested that it was better to keep the path 
of safety ; but Louis only laughed at his fears, 
and reminded him that the hours allotted for labor 
were over, so that no explosion need be feared 
in the quarry. While he was yet speaking, he 
turned his horse's head in the direction of the 
road, and Herbert followed. As they approached 
the quarry, they perceived that some recent ex- 
cavations below had undermined the earth, and 
caused a large part of the road to exhibit wide 
cracks, as if just ready to slide into the quarry 
beneath. They were riding briskly forward, when 
a sudden turn brought them directly upon a wag- 
on, heavily laden with stone, which was proceed- 
ing slowly in the same direction they were pur- 
suing. Unwilling to limit his speed by that of 
the loaded wagon, Louis called out to the driver, 
to turn off and let them pass. The man looked 
around him, but on one side was a high and pre- 
cipitous bank, and on the other the border of a 
deep quarry, while the earth was filled with clefts, 
threatening an unsafe path, even to a foot-passen- 
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ger. He of course refused ; but his refusal was 
couched in very insolent terms ; and as Louis re- 
peated his orders, he slackened his pace, as if to 
impede him still more effectually ; then, leaping 
from his seat, coolly walked beside bis load, as if 
in defiance of the stripling. The blood rushed 
to the boy's face, as he raised his whip and urged 
his horse, determined to chastise the fellow's 
impertinence. Unprepared for so sudden an 
attack, and entirely defenceless, the man strove 
to parry the quick blows of the enraged Louis, 
while Herbert, forgetting the danger of their posi- 
tion, hastily rode forward, and wheeled his horse 
so as to interpose a screen between them. But 
the hand of Louis was again upHfted, and the 
keen lash of his whip fell full upon the neck of 
his brother's horse. Startled by the sudden stroke, 
the animal reared, and the next moment Herbert 
was hurled over the edge of the road. What 
were the feelings of the wretched Louis, when he 
beheld his brother lying amid the masses of stone, 
the bleeding and senseless victim of his blind fury ! 
The man whose insolence had been the origin of 
the fracas, was the first to hasten for assistance ; 
and the boy's remorse was increased, by the 
knowledge that a civil request, at their first meet- 
ing, would in all probability have prevented the 
fatal issue of their rencounter. 

Bv the help of a neighboring farmer, the body 
of Herbert was extricated from its stony bed, and 
placed on a rude litter, to be conveyed to his 
home; but Louis was unable to offer the least 
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assistance. The sudden and frightful nature of 
the accident seemed to have stupified every fac- 
ulty, and he looked down upon the bleeding form 
of his brother, as if scarce conscious of its pres- 
ence. But the bitter lamentations which broke 
upon his ear as the mournful cavalcade reached 
his father's door, seemed to arouse him from his 
stupor, and, as the servants gathered round to carry 
the wounded boy into the house, Louis bounded 
off into the woods. Medical assistance was 
immediately procured for Herbert,, but surgical 
aid was also necessary. His limbs were badly 
fractured, his head severely cut, and his whole 
body frightfully bruised. When he recovered his 
senses, his first words were, " Louis ! dear Louis ! 
come to me ;" but Louis was nowhere to be found, 
and it was not until the following morning, that he 
returned home. When he entered the house, all 
who beheld him started in terror at his appear- 
ance. His clothes were wet with dew, and stained 
with the earth on which he had lain ; his fingers 
were torn and bleeding, his hair hung in damp 
masses over his hollow cheeks, and his face was 
as pallid as if he had just recovered from a long 
illness. Mental suffering had done the work of 
disease, and the wounded Herbert was scarcely 
less changed than the repentant Louis. The 
meeting between Louis and his parents was ex- 
ceedingly painful. Throwing himself on his knees 
before them, he accused himself of the murder of 
his brother, and blamed his own ungovernable tem- 
per for the fatal accident. All passion, all vio- 
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lence seemed quenched for ever, and it was with 
the submission of an infant, that he humbled him- 
self before then: bitter reproaches. 

From that hour, he never left Herbert's room ; 
when he slept, it w^s on the floor beside his bed, 
and his food was snatched at intervals, merely to 
sustain nature. Herbert suffered exceeding pain, 
and the wound on his head produced occasional 
delirium, during the paroxysms of which, his ra- 
vings were continually of Louis, lamenting his 
long absence, even while Louis was kneeling at 
his bedside. His parents, alarmed at such contin- 
ued and violent grief, endeavored to soothe bis 
self-reproach ; but he was ..not to be comforted. 
" Had I restrained my fierce passion," he would 
say, '' the blow would not have fallen, and Herbert 
would still have been safe ; the fault was mine ; 
I have murdered my brother." For many 
months, Herbert lay in his bed, a helpless and 
suffering invalid. But death did not come to end 
his tortures ; health was finally restored, but 
strength and activity were gone for ever ; life was 
left, but intellect was no longer present to give a 
charm to existence. With crippled limbs, a 
dwarfed figure, and a brain so shattered as to be 
continually sinking into fits of insanity, Herbert An- 
neslie once more arose from the couch of sickness. 

Great as was the remorse of Louis, when the 
accident first happened, it was nothing to the grief 
which overwhehned him, when he learned the 
future destiny of his unhappy brother. To see 
him thus snatched in an instant from health, and 
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reason, and happiness, and to feel that his rash 
hand had been the instruineat, was indeed a fear- 
ful trial. With how much bitterness, did he now 
recall a thousand instances of Herbert's gentleness 
and of his own fierce temper ! How agooizmg 
was the reflection, that he had imbittered his 
brother's early days of boyhood, by the same wild 
p^sions which had now destroyed him utterly ! 
But the blow was struck ; the one dark moment 
of time could never be recalled ; and penitence 
was all that now remained. 

As the only reparation in his power, Louis de- 
termined to relinquish all the allurements of pleas- 
ure, all the excitements of fame, all the enjoyments 
of society, and to devote the renaainder of his life 
entirely to his unhappy brother. When Herbert 
first began to creep about his apartment, it was on 
the arms of Louis that he leaned for support ; — 
when the faint dawn of consciousness came upon 
the night of his insanity, it was Louis who caught 
its first glimmer, and watched its gradual expan- 
sion and its rapid extinction. The devotion of 
the mother, the tenderness of the father, were cold, 
in comparison with the attentions of the conscience- 
stricken brother. Herbert's situation was a most 
singular one. His fine intellect was entirely ob- 
scured, a cloud sefimod to hang over all his fac- 
ulties, and yet, there was occasionally a sudden 
burst of mental strength, which seemed to offer a 
hope that time might alleviate his sad condition, 
while, at intervals, without any previous warning, 
or apparent cause, he would break out into violent 
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paroxysms of fierce insanity. Though crippled 
in one limh, he possessed great strength of 
arm, and when the fit was on him he required 
severe treatment to subdue him ; but at other 
times, he appeared quiet and gentle, pleased with 
childish amusements, and seeming to want nothing 
so long as he had the presence of Louis to com- 
plete his enjoyments. Had death removed the 
poor invalid, the grief and remorse of Louis might 
have yielded to time ; but thus to see his beloved 
brother a living victim to his ungovernable pas- 
sion was indeed an awful lesson. 

Years passed on. The brothers arrived at 
man's estate, but all trace of resemblance between 
them had departed. Alas ! there could be but 
little similarity between the stately figure and no- 
ble features of Louis, and the distorted form and 
vacant countenance of the afflicted Herbert. But 
in vain Louis was urged to apply himself to the 
various duties of life, and to tread some of the 
many avenues to fame and fortune which present- 
ed themselves before him. " Restore to my 
brother the blessings of intellect and health ; take 
from me the curse of fratricide ; rid me of the 
mark of Cain, which brands my heart, — and I will 
go out into the world ; but not now : not with my 
brother's blood upon my hands, will I mingle in 
the strife of existence." Such was his reply, 
when strongly urged by his anxious parents, and 
he kept his word. 

At length, his parents died, and a large estate, 
burdened only with a provision for Herbert, fell 
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into his hands. But wealth was no temptation to 
the heart-stricken young man ; and while he re- 
solved to spare no expense in contributing to his 
brother's comfort, he destined all the surplus of 
his estate to charitable purposes. " I will never 
enjoy luxuries," said he, " which Herbert cannot 
share ; my own hands shall furnish me with food 
and raiment, and the wealth which he cannot en- 
joy shall be bestowed upon the needy brotherhood 
of human-kind." In pursuance of this purpose, 
he purchased a small farm, and fitting up the house 
in the plainest manner, retired to his new abode 
immediately after the death of his parents. The 
room occupied by Herbert was the only one which 
contained any former luxuries; but fearing lest 
the unhappy youth might injure himself in his sud- 
den attacks of insanity, he caused the walls of his 
apartment to be cushioned, and the windows to be 
decorated m the manner already described. The 
cushions were concealed beneath rich hangings, 
and the defences of the windows were framed so 
as to seem merely ornaments, in order to avoid 
all appearance of constraint during his intervals of 
reason. 

The brothers were but twenty-five years of age, 
when they entered this humble home ; and during 
forty years the monotony of their life was un- 
broken, save by a single circumstance. In one 
of their walks about the village, during Herbert's 
temporary suspension of suffering, they met with 
a poor Scotch woman, who, having left Canada 
to meet her husband in Brooklyn, only arrived in 
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time to see the earth piled over his corpse. In 
her destitute condition, all places were alike to 
her, and she had travelled into the interior of the 
island, hoping to obtain some employment to sup- 
port herself and her son. Overtaken by fatigue, 
she sunk down by the roadside, and died beneath 
the shelter of a barn-roof. Louis Aimeslie im- 
mediately adopted the orphan, who at first served 
only as a playmate to the imbecile Herbert, but 
soon became the willing pupil of his benefactor. 
In the education of this boy, Louis found his only 
relaxation from the most harassing attention to his 
brother. For the first few years, Herbert's health 
was such, as to allow Louis to work occasionally 
in the fields ; but it finally became necessary to 
watch him continually, and the cultivation of the 
farm was intrusted to others. 

For forty years, did Louis Anneslie lead this 
self-denying life. For forty years, did he thus 
place before his eyes the awful consequences of a 
momentary rashness ; and it was not until he had 
nearly reached the Psalmist's limit of three score 
years and ten, that death relieved him of his self- 
imposed duty. Louis had cherished a hope that 
Herbert might yet be restored to reason, even if 
it were only in the hour of death. But no such 
consolation awaited him. A violent fit of insan- 
ity was succeeded by a lethargy, in which his 
spirit passed away, and Herbert Anneslie died, 
as he had lived, — a lunatic. 

When he saw the body of his long-suffering 
brother deposited in the earth from whence it 
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sprung, Louis felt that his life must now be devo- 
ted to purposes of benevolence. His adopted son 
had long since gone out into the world, and was 
now surrounded by domestic ties, so that he felt 
himself quite alone upon earth. He became a 
traveller in the cause of humanity, and, in imita- 
tion of the noble Howard, visited every part of 
the world, seeking out opportunities of doing 
good, in private as well as public. He encoun- 
tered hardships of every kind with unflinching 
courage, and it^ was not until his increasing in- 
firmities forbade all further effort, that he desisted 
from his beneficent exertions. When his tall fig- 
ure was bent with age, and his head whitened by 
the snows of nearly eighty winters, he divided 
his large fortune among various charitable institu- 
tions, and entering an asylum for the aged, which 
he had himself established, he ended his days in 
peace, amid the scenes of his own labors. 

Such is the history of Louis Anneslie. God 
had gifted him with the noblest qualities, and sur- 
rounded him with the most priceless blessings ; 
but one unguarded moment had been sufficient to 
mar all his enjoyments, and blight all his fair pros- 
pects. A passionate temper — bis one sole fault — 
had been his destruction ; and his whole life was 
spent in atoning for the sin of a single instant. 
O ! let us then guard against the first encroach- 
ments of evil, and may we never forget that it is 
God alone who can say to the waves of human 
passion, " Thus far shalt thou go, and no fur- 
ther." 

23* 
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•* Whatsoerer thy hand Bndeth to do, do it with thy mi^*' 

** Father, I wish you would explain something 
that has puzzled me very much to-day. While 
reading our Latin lesson in - the ^neid, we came 
to the expression, * possunt quia posse videntur^^ 
and our teacher told the class that we ought all to 
adopt it as a rule of conduct ; now I don't think 
I quite understood his meaning." 

*' What was the difficuUy, Thomas ? you surely 
know the meaning of the words." 

'' O, yes ! sir. Virgil is speaking of the efforts 
of the rowers in a trial of skill, and he says * they 
were able because they thought themselves able ; 
which means, that they had the power, because 
they had the will ; or rather, that their attempt 
was possible, because they thought it so." 

" You are right in your translation ; why then 
are you puzzled about the application of the 
words ?" 

" Because I do not see how they can be made 
to suit a schoolboy." 

" I will tell you, my son. God has given man 
such energies of mind and body, that when the 
will is strong, the power is seldom deficient ; and 
he who thinks success lies within his reach, attain- 
able by his own exertions, will be more likely to 
acquire it, than if he doubted his capabilities. For 
instance, if you sil dovjtv to «l lask^ with a feeling 
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that it is too difficult, and that you cannot learn it, 
does it not cost you far more labor, than when 
you enter upon it with a cheerful and resolute 
spirit ?" 

^^ Yes, sir, I have often noticed it ; and our 
teacher is continually telling us that we ought never 
to say, ' I can 't,' but always, ' I '11 try.' " 

'^ He is quite right ; and this reminds rae, that 
there is another view to be taken of the subject 
which you have now introduced. Virgil's sailors 
could not have succeeded by simply believing suc- 
cess possible, had they not applied their physical 
energies to their task, and, trusting in their strength, 
persevered until it was accomplished. Patience, 
perseverance, and a resolute spirit, will overcome 
almost every difficulty ; and the sooner those quali- 
ties are put in practice, the better for one's future 
welfare." 

" But are there not some persons, father, who 
never require the aid of patience and perseverance ? 
There are two boys in our school, who seem to 
learn every thing without the slightest trouble ; they 
scarcely look at their books, until a few minutes 
before recitation, and yet they are always at the 
head of the class." 

" Those boys doubtless possess a quickness of 
perception, which enables them to dispense at 
present with plodding industry ; but they must be 
most singularly favored, if their afterlife does not 
require the exercise of those homely virtues, which 
you seem to think not always essential. Can you 
suppose that all the achievements of intellect and 
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power, which have civilized and benefited man- 
kind, were made without the aid of labor and dili- 
gence ? Can you believe that the discoveries of 
science, the inventions of machinery, or even the 
attainments in literature and the fine ai*ts, have been 
accomplished without the aid of that humble hand- 
maid of genius. Patience ? No, my son ; he to 
whom God has given ten talents, in trust, will find 
the need of labor and diligence to make them prof- 
itable ; and he who has received but one talent, 
will indeed bury it in a napkin if he call not in the 
aid of patience and perseverance, to enhance its 
value. 

" Many years ago, there was a little boy, in Lon- 
don, who, from his earliest infancy, had never 
known any other condition than that of beggary. 
His rags barely sufficed to cover him, but could 
not protect him from the bitter blast ; his food was 
the scraps doled out by the hand of charity, and 
his bed was some wretched hovel, or often the 
open street. Of his parents he knew nothing, for 
when he was but six years old his wretched mother, 
either by accident or design, had separated from 
him in a crowd, and he had never since beheld 
her. Can you imagine, my son, a more hopeless 
situation, than that of a young child, abandoned to 
starvation, in the streets of a wide and populous 
city ?" 

"I should think he would need patience, father, 
but could have little use for perseverance," said 
Thomas, with a smile. 

^' Listen to the remainder of the tale. By some 
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providential circumstance, the poor boy found his 
way to a certain part of the city, which was then, 
as it is now, the principal resort of lawyers, and 
entirely occupied by their offices. Here his agility 
and obliging temper soon made him quite useful. 
He became a sort of errand-boy among the clerks, 
and was rewarded for his services by receiving 
broken victuals, and occasionally a bed of straw 
beneath the shelter of a roof. His extraordinary 
docility, his extreme diligence, and his remarkable 
intelligence, at length interested the society in his 
favor. He had learned to read by means of a few 
torn pages of an old law-book, with the occasional 
aid of a good-natured clerk ; and he was now very 
desirous to learn writing. One of the lawyers, 
compassionating the forlorn boy, had a board 
nailed up beneath a window on the top of a stair- 
case, and upon this rude desk, he took his first 
lessons in writing, by copying the law-papers, and 
other things which the clerks lent him. He soon 
made himself quite expert with the pen, and was 
finally enabled to earn a little money as a copier. 
Being thus relieved from his former servile duties, 
he gave his whole attention to his new employ- 
ments, and from poring over interminable legal 
documents, he at last proceeded to the study of 
law, itself. It was a matter of much amusement 
among his early friends, the clerks, when they 
found the little beggar-boy applying to them for 
the loan of books ; but perseverance overcame 
every difficulty, and in the course of time he suc- 
ceeded far beyond the expectations of any one. 
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He became a special pleader, then a counsellor 
at large, and Bnally was called to the bar, where 
he had a large practice in the King's Bench Court. 
Roger North, son of the Lord Keeper North, who 
personally knew him, says, ' As to his ordioaiy 
dealing, he was as honest as the driven snow is 
white ; as for his parts, none had them more lively 
than he ; and while he sat m the Court of King's 
Bench, he gave the rule to the general satisfaction 
of the lawyers.' That poor beggar-boy, was Sir 
Edmund Saunders, Chief Justice of the Court of 
King's Bench, in the reign of Charles the Second. 
Such were the results of perseverance." 

''It is certainly a most remarkable case, fa- 
ther." 

'' I remember another, equally striking, though 
of quite a different character. Lewis Ferrara, 
born at Bologna, in 1522, was a servant to the 
celebrated Cardan, the mathematician. His mas- 
ter, discovering in him great aptitude for learning, 
instructed him in mathematics, and notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantages arising from his total want 
of early education, by dint of the most untiring 
perseverance, Ferrara soon made himself master 
of the difficult science. While he was yet a mere 
boy. Cardan gave him a difficult problem to solve, 
in order to exercise his ingenuity. In searching 
for the solution, he discovered the method of re- 
solving biquadratic equations, — ^a most important 
acquisition to mathematicians. This surprised and 
delighted his master, who published the method, 
and made known the name of its inventor. This 
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immediately brought Ferrara into great repute, and 
when but eighteen years of^ge, the humble servant- 
boy was appointed tutor in arithmetic, and con- 
sidered equal to the task of disputing with the first 
mathematicians of the age. You must recollect, 
Thomas, that, at the period when he lived, public 
disputations were the favorite mode of conducting 
inquiries after truth. Ferrara was afterwards 
made a Professor in his native city of Bologna. 
So fan his history exhibits the effects of diligence 
and perseverance, in elevating a man from the 
humblest station, to the honors of fame and for- 
tune ; but his afterlife shows how little genius can 
do, when unaided by virtue. Whether he was so 
much elated by his early distinctions, as to consider 
himself superior to the practice of more homely 
duties, I cannot say ; but soon after his appoint- 
ment to the professorship, he became so licentious 
and depraved, as to be obliged to relinquish his 
honors. His laborious habits were quite lost, in 
the pursuit of amusement, or the indulgence of 
excess ; and he never achieved any thing beyond 
his first success. He died in 1567, poisoned, as 
it was said, by his sister, who coveted the wealth 
which his early reputation had enabled him to ac- 
quire. When you read French, you will find his 
story told more in detail in Montucla's History of 
Mathematics." 

" O, father ! I wonder if I shall ever know as 
much as you do !" 

" That depends upon your perseverance, my 
son ; my business enables me to give but a small 
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portion of my time to books ; but if you exhibit 
the proper kinds of industry, there is nothing to 
prevent you from making study the business of 
your life." 

"Can you recollect any more stories of per- 
severance in the pursuit of knowledge ? father." 

" Yes, many ; but I select for you those which 
afford an example of perseverance in early life. 

" William Postel, a celebrated French writer, 
was but eight years of age when he lost his pa- 
rents, who died of the* plague. Being reduced 
to the utmost want and misery, he left his native 
place ; and, child as he was, undertook the pro- 
fession of schoolmaster in the neighboring village 
of Pontoise. Here he remained until his four- 
teenth year, when his passion for learning, which 
no hardships could subdue, induced him to set 
out for Paris. On his arrival in the capital, a 
friendless and almost penniless boy, he knew not 
where to look for aid in his arduous search. Too 
poor to obtain access to the institutions of leam- 
mg, and destitute of the requisite recommenda- 
tions which would entitle him to obtain their 
benefits, gratuitously, he was almost tempted to 
return to his miserable home. But a lingering 
hope of future success, still supported his cour^ 
age, and he determined to persevere. He took 
up his abode in a garret, and as he watched the 
gradual decrease of his slender funds, he busied 
himself in forming plans for his future subsistence. 
One morning, as he lay in bed, he thought he had 
discovered a plan which promised success, and 
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he sprang up in a transport of joy. But, alas ! 
his clothes had been stolen during the night, and 
with them the purse which contained all his little 
fortune. His first impulse was to throw himself 
out of the window, but his early religious princi- 
ples predominated, and he remembered that when 
mortal help fails, the aid of Heaven is never with* 
held. The sudden shock of disappointment, 
together with his extreme want, brought on a 
painful illness, and he was conveyed to a hospi- 
tal, where he remained two years. As soon as 
he was able to walk, he left Paris, and coming 
into Beausse during harvest, he entered the fields 
as a gleaner. His industry enabled him to pro- 
cure a decent suit of clothes, and he immediately 
retraced his steps towards Paris. He now 
became a servitor in one of the colleges of the 
university, and so rapid was his progress, that be 
soon acquired almost universal knowledge. Fran- 
cis the First, hearing of his great talents and ex- 
treme poverty, sent him on an embassy to the 
East, whence he brought back many valuable 
manuscripts. On his return, he was rewarded 
with the professorship of mathematics and lan- 
guage, with several other honorable and lucra- 
tive appointments* 

" To give you an instance nearer our own 
times, I might mention the name of the great 
astronomer and philosopher Ferguson, who was 
born in 1710, in a small village of Scotland. 
He learned to read by listening to his father's 
instructiohs to an elder toother ; and three months' 

24 ^« 
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instruction at the grammar-school of his native 
place, was all the scholastic education he ever 
received. He was but eight years of age, when, 
with a turning-lathe and a knife, he constructed 
machines, for the purpose of illustrating the prop- 
erties of the lever, the wheel, and the axle. Of 
these machines he made rough drawings with a 
pen, and wrote accurate descriptions of them. 
Too poor to subsist without labor, he was placed 
with a neighboring farmer, and employed in tend- 
ing sheep. While living in this humble capacity, 
he commenced the study of astronomy, and de- 
voted the greater part of the night to the obser- 
vation of the heavens, while his leisure hours 
during the day, were spent in making models of 
spinning-wheels and other machines. His master 
encouraged his studies, and allowed him to reserve 
a part of the day for copying the observations 
which he roughly sketched out in the night. His 
quiet and lonely employment, as a shepherd, 
among the hills, which afforded leisure for reflec- 
tion, and opportunity for the study of Nature, was 
very favorable to the boy's pursuits. In making 
his astronomical observations, he was in the habit 
of lying on his back, and by means of a thread 
strung with small beads, which he held at arm's 
length, between his eye and the stars, he marked 
their positions and distances. The farmer who thus 
favored his love of knowledge, recommended him 
to some neighboring gentlemen, one of whom took 
him into his house, and had him taught arithme-- 
tic, algebra, and the elements of geometry. He 
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afterwards returned to his father's house, where, 
by the aid of ' Gordon's Geographical Grammar,' 
he constructed a globe of wood, covered it with 
paper, and drew upon it a map of the world. He 
also added the meridian ring and horizon, and by 
means of this instrument, which was the first he 
had ever seen, he solved all the problems in 
Gordon. His father's poverty obliged him again 
to seek employment ; but his new service was so 
laborious as to affect his health. For his amuse- 
ment, during his illness, he made a wooden clock 
and a watch, after having once seen the inside of 
one. His ingenuity now gained him friends ; 
and he obtained employment in cleaning clocks 
and drawing patterns for ladies' needlework. He 
also drew portraits with Indian ink, upon vellum ; 
and by his various talents was enabled to gain a 
comfortable subsistence for his father and himself, 
while he thus obtained leisure for pursuing his 
favorite studies. His perseverance was finally 
rewarded, and he obtained his long-sought emi- 
nence among scientific men. 

*' Are you tired, my son, of my long lecture 
on perseverance ?" 

" O no! I hope you have some more tales, 
father." 

" Well, if you wish it, I will now tell you a 
story of perseverance in humble life. 

'^ Some years since, it was the practice of the 
poorer class of German emigrants to pay for their 
passage across the Atlantic, by allowing the cap- 
tain of the ship to sell their services for a term 
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of years, to the highest bidder. This, though 
at first sight it appears harsh treatment, was, 
in fact, a benefit, as it assured to each of the 
penniless and destitute adventurers, a home in a 
strange land ; and as they were placed upon the 
footing of apprentices, they were sure of being 
protected by the laws of their adopted country. 
These poor people were usually styled ' Redemp- 
tioner8 ;' and many a good servant was obtained 
from among them, who, when his term of service 
had expired, found himself sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with tlie language and manners of the 
country to make a comfortable living for himself. 
In the spring of 17 — , a ship-load of these emigrants 
arrived in New York, and among them was a little 
orphan boy, who, finding himself left alone, at the 
age of twelve years, determined to seek his fcnrtune 
in the new world. His bold bearing, frank coun- 
tenance, and merry blue eye, insured him a ready 
purchaser, and Rodolph left the ship, quite happy 
m the idea, that, for the next ten years, he was 
sure of his food and clothes, and a shelter from 
the changing seasons. He was a little disap- 
pointed when he found that he was expected to 
act as cabin-boy to his master, who was a sea- 
captain, and that he should see no more of his 
new country than he could discern while accom- 
panying him to the shops to be provided with a 
suit of sailor-*clothes. But Rodolph possessed a 
happy temper, and whatever might have been his 
secret wishes, he entered upon his duties with 
cheerfulness and alacrity. The captain was a 
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very passionate man, whose irascibility was severe- 
ly felt by the whole crew, but especially by the 
boys on board of his ship, who always had to 
bear the brunt of his ill-humor. But Rodolph's 
fortitude was as remarkable as his cheerfubess, 
and his unfailing good temper often disarmed his 
master's wrath. 

" The ship was bound to Antigua, and had al- 
ready accomplished more than half her voyage, 
when she was overtaken by a violent storm. The 
skill of the captain was exerted in vain, the sails 
were torn to ribands, the masts broken or ren- 
dered useless, and the crew, consisting of sixteen 
persons, embarked in the boat, which was only 
nineteen feet long and six broad, which they had 
scarcely entered when the vessel went to pieces. 
In this frail bark they were tossed about at the 
mercy of the winds and waves, hopeless of suc- 
cor. Their small stock of provisions and water, 
though husbanded with the utmost care, was at 
length exhausted, and at the expiration of seventeen 
days all had perished from famine, except three 
persons. The captain, the mate, and Rodolph 
were the only survivers, and their suflferings were 
beyond description. Their throats were fright- 
fully swollen from their attempts to swallow the 
leather of their shoes, their lips were blackened 
and parched with thirst, and their emaciated 
bodies were reduced to a state of infant helpless- 
ness. Driven to desperation, the mate, at last, 
sought to quench his thirst with sea- water ; but 
this only increased his agony, and he died raving 

24* 
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mad. On the morning of the twentieth day, 
Rodolph discovered that the captain had died in 
the night, and that he was the sole surviver of 
the crew. But his courage did not fail, and, boy 
as he was, he stiU hoped to make the land, or else 
fall in with some ship. His situation was a fear- 
ful one. Alone on the wide sea, without sail or 
chart, or food or water, with none to exchange a 
word with him, and none but God to hear his ago- 
nizbg cry for help, even a stouter hearf might 
have sunk into despair. But Rodolph had not 
forgotten the lessons of his lost parents. On 
leaving the ship he had bound about his waist his 
mother's Bible, and as he clasped it to his bosom, 
and prayed to the God oi the fatherless, he felt 
that he was not quite deserted. Some barnacles 
which he found on the rudder, recruited bis 
strength a little, and for three days after the death 
of his companions he drifted about the trackless 
ocean, when a distant sail appeared in view. 
He had no means of making a signal, and he was 
therefore obliged to watch, with sickening anxiety, 
in the hope that the boat might possibly be de- 
scried from the ship. Fortunately, he was espied 
by the man at the helm, and a boat immediately 
was sent to his relief. He was taken on board 
the ship in a state of perfect exhaustion, and it 
required the utmost care to preserve his life. A 
long fit of sickness followed such terrible hard- 
ships, and when the ship arrived in New York, 
the poor sailor-boy was sent to the hospital. 
'^ His recovery was very slow ; but his courage 
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and cheerfulness never forsook bim* As soon imi 
he became convalescent, he began to form plans 
for his future subsistence. The death of the cap* 
tain had left him his own master ; and he deter* 
mined to seek his fortune on the solid earthy rather 
than trust himself again to the treacherous sea. 
His father had been a gardener, and Rodolph, who 
had been a promising pupil, determined to seek 
employment in the country. He was fortunate 
enough to meet with a market gardener, one of 
his own countrymen, who resided on a small farm 
quite near the city, and who was glad to engage the 
young laborer. With him he was as happy as the 
day was long. Active, intelligent, and industrious, 
he was busied from sunrise to sunset, singing at 
his work, as merrily as the birds which chanted 
their lays amid the green boughs above his head. 
*' There is, perhaps, no employment, so invigo- 
ratmg, to both mind and body, as that kind of 
husbandry usually termed gardening. The toil of 
the farmer is sometimes too severe, and often ex- 
cludes all opportunity of mental cultivation ; but 
the labor of the gardener is in itself pleasure. He 
goes out to his morning task, with the plough, the 
sickle, or the spade, and passes his day amid the 
fairest scenes, the sweetest sounds, and the rich- 
est perfumes of Nature. He treads the green hill- 
side, 'brushing the dew-drop from the spangled 
lawn,' and a vast theatre of beauty is opened 
to his view. The sun, ' coming forth like a bride- 
groom out of his chamber,' lights up the scene of 
bis labors ; apd the breeze, bearing freshness and 
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health upon its wings, fans his weary brow. * In 
the sweat of his face he eats his bread ;' but how 
much lighter is his toil, than that of the imprisoned 
merchant, the hard-handed mechanic, or the 
smoke-grimed manufacturer. His heritage is la- 
bor, but it is labor lightened by the fragrant breath, 
the pleasant scenes, and the delicious melodies, 
which abound in this fair world. Nor are its effects 
upon the mind less powerful ; for who can con- 
template the works of God, without lifting his 
thoughts to the great Creator, by whose power all 
things have their being ? Who can watch the 
gradual expansion of a plant, from the little seed 
buried beneath the earth, to the full perfection of 
the golden grain, and not feel that the hand of God 
is visible in all things ? Who can go out into the 
fields, and look upon the tender blades of grass, 
the delicate blossoms that enamel the meadow, and 
the myriad tribes of insect life which sport in the 
sunshine, without a consciousness that God is in- 
deed in all his works ? 

" Rodolph was perfectly contented in his new 
condition, until he was made sensible of an im- 
portant deficiency in himself. Mr. Wilhelm, his 
employer, had a little daughter a few years young- 
er than Rodolph, who soon became a great favor- 
ite with him. As brown as a berry, as brisk as a 
bee, and as merry as a lark, Gertrude Wilhelm 
spent half her time in school, but the other half 
amid her father's garden. She was far more ad- 
vanced in education than Rodolph, and though he 
dearly loved his little playmate, he was obliged 
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to feel mortified at his own inferiority to her. 
This first awakened in him a desire for knowledge, 
and, to his active mind, the will was sufficient to 
insure the power. He applied to Mr. Wilhelm 
for permission to cultivate, for his own use^ a small 
bit of waste land, which had generally been appro- 
priated to the refuse of the farm. Having obtained 
it, he immediately commenced the cultivation of 
a few rare flowers, these being the only things he 
could raise, without interfering with the business 
of his employer. His success was quite equal 
to his hopes, and in the course of a little time, he 
was enabled to carry to market bouquets of roses, 
camellias, and carnations, whei^ver he took a wag- 
on-<load of vegetables for Mr. Wilhelm. These 
he sold at a good price, and the money was care^ 
fully laid aside until the winter, when he had re-^ 
solved to devote it to the acquisition of learning. 
When the cold weather set in, Mr. Wilhelm 
allowed him to degbsit his plants in the greenhouse, 
and, being made acquainted with his purpose of 
attending school,^ not only consented, but warmly 
approved his scheme. 

" Rodolph was now sixteen years of age, with 
a sturdy frame, a ruddy complexion, and a counte- 
nance expressive of frankness and good-humor. 
£(e possessed no great quickness of apprehension, 
nor any superior talent. In all practical matters, 
he was sensible and intelligent ; but in study, he 
was rather plodding and industrious, than highly 
gifted. He had determined, however, to obtain 
an education, and he had too much energy of 
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character to be daunted by the prospect of severe 
intellectual exercise. But he knew he could never 
become a profound scholar, and he had the good 
sense to limit his ambition to tlie acquisition of a 
good English education, which, with his knowledge 
of German, would be quite sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes. He sought out some place where 
he might be admitted as an occasional scholar, and 
was fortunate in obtaining the opportunity of pri- 
vate instruction, from a person well qualified for 
the task, who resided a few miles distant. 

" For several years, this state of things existed 
undisturbed. Rodolph labored in the gardea all 
summer, cultivating his own portion at his leisure 
hours, and devoting his winters to study. It cost 
him many an hour's hard work, to acquire knowl- 
edge, for you must remember, that, though well 
gifted with patience and perseverance, he had 
never formed habits of study or mental discipline. 
Many a time did hQ trudge through the sleet and 
snow, conning his lesson as he travelled over the 
long miles which lay between his home and his 
school. But a resolute spirit conquered all his 
difficulties, and at the age of twenty-one Rodolph 
found himself a pretty good scholar, and the pos- 
sessor of two hundred dollars. This was quite a 
little fortune ; and he felt himself amply repaid for 
all his toil, both mental and physical. 

" About this time Mr. Wilhelm's health began 
to fail ; and as he had nothing but his farm to be- 
queath his daughter, he naturally felt some anxiety 
about her future welfare. But Rodolph's affection 
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for her, removed all his fears ; and before his 
death, the old man had the satisfaction of seeing 
her united in marriage to the excellent young man. 
Hitherto the farm had been only cultivated to pro- 
duce common market vegetables ; but when it 
came into the hands of Rodolph, he determined 
to make something more than a bare subsistence 
from the soil. He undertook to rear those very 
delicate early vegetables, which always command 
a high price, and accordingly appropriated all his 
savings to the purchase of frames, glasses, and the 
proper apparatus for forcing precocious plants. 
His new branch of business seemed to promise 
every success. He had the satisfaction of seeing 
early cabbages, green peas, salads, cauliflowers, 
radishes, and various other vegetables, all flourish- 
ing beneath his care, long before his neighbors had 
thought of planting them. He had already cal- 
culated upon realizing at least a thousand dollars, 
when his hopes were blighted at a single stroke. 
About a week , before they would have arrived at 
perfection, the country was visited by a violent 
hail-storm. Masses of ice as large as pigeons' 
eggs fell in vast quantities; so that the ground was 
completely hidden beneath them. Nothing could 
resist the force of these sharp and cutting hail- 
stones. The glasses which protected Rodolph's 
plants, were dashed to pieces ; and every vegetable 
was cut down to the earth. All were ruined ; 
not a cent's worth could be saved ; and in addition 
to the loss of anticipated profits, the destruction 
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of his garden-frames and hothouse-glasses vm 
almost ruinous to him. 

" But Rodolph wasted no time in useless re- 
grets. His vegetables were destroyed, but the 
soil yet remained ; and he quickly effaced all 
traces of his unlucky scheme, by again commenc- 
ing the culture of flowers. He was just recovering 
from the effects of his loss, his land was beautifullj 
laid out and filled with flowers, his greenhouse was 
enriched by rare and flourishing plants, and he was 
just preparing to open his garden to the public, in 
order to sell his flowers with less labor to himself, 
when he suddenly received tidings, that, in conse- 
quence of a defect in Mr. Wilhelm's title to the 
property, another person claimed the farm. This 
was too true. The old man had incautiously 
purchased the ground without proper legal advice, 
and there was now no remedy. All the favor 
Rodolph could obtain, was, the privilege of selling 
his greenhouse plants, and as many of his other 
flowers, as could be disposed of within the next 
three months. 

" This last misfortune was almost disheartening, 
even to his cheerful spirit ; for he had now a wife 
dependant upon his exertions. But he sunmioned 
up new courage, and, with the wreck of his prop- 
erty, determined to emigrate to the far west. It 
would take too much time to narrate all the hard- 
ships and perils which he and his young wife en- 
countered, in their long and toilsome journey. 
Ohio was then considered the limit of that western 
country which now seems bounded only by the 
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Pacific Ocean ; and when Rodolpb settled himself 
upon a section of land, in the neighborhood of a 
small colony of emigrants like himself, he felt as if 
he had reached the remotest bounds of civilization. 
In pursuing the career of a backwoodsman, he 
found the long-tried virtues of patient endurance 
and persevering effort called into full requisition. 
But he succeeded in winning a home from the 
forest, and he soon taught the wilderness to blos- 
som as the rose. 

' ' As settlements grew up around him, Rodolph's 
land of course improved in value, and it was not 
many years, before the farm, which he had res- 
cued from the wild animals of the woods, was 
divided into town-lots, and sold at an enor- 
mous profit upon their original cost. His good 
sense and integrity rendered him a most valuable 
acquisition to the citizens of a new country ; and 
as his wealth and importance in society increased, 
he found himself called to exercise, for the public 
good, the same virtues which had contributed to 
his own final success. Rodolph rose to various 
posts of honor and eminence, as he advanced in 
life ; and after representing the new State in Con- 
gress, was solicited to become candidate for gov- 
ernor, which, however, his increasing age com- 
pelled him to decline. Perseverance met with 
its reward, and the little German ' Redemptioner,' 
who began his career as a cabin-boy, ended his 
days in peace and prosperity, a wealthy and 
lionored magistrate.'* 

*'0, father ! what an interesting story ? but you 
25 V, 
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forgot to tell me his name ; you only called him 

Rodolph." 

'^ His name was Rodolph Krudener." 
"Krudener ! — why, that is om: own name." 
'' True, my son, and Rodolph Krudener was 

your own grandfather." 



MOSS ROSES ; 

OR, THE BROTHER AUD SISTER. 

** A friend loyeth at all times, and a brother is bom for 
advenity.** 

Flowers ! beautiful flowers ! who does not love 
the fair and fragile things which spring up on every 
side, spangling, with their many-colored blossoms, 
the earth, which is God's footstool ? Every tbiog 
else, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop 
that groweth upon the wall, is designed for some 
useful purpose either to man or beast ; flowers, 
alone, seem given simply to aflbrd pleasure to 
man ; flowers, alone, seem intended merely to 
minister to the innocent gratification of the senses 
which God has bestowed upon us. Wherever we 
turn our eyes, we behold the soft green of the 
meadow, the verdure of the hill-top, the dust of 
the roadside, the dusky crags of the mountain 
steep, brightened by some litde gemlike flower. 
It asks no careful hand to train it into healthful 
life. The winged seed is wafted on the breeze, 
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or borae by the birds of the air to its destined 
place, and there, nursed by the sun and shower, 
it grows up in solitary beauty. When Mungo 
Park was lying under a tree in the wilds of Africa, 
overcome with fatigue, and ready to sink into utter 
despair, as he considered his forlorn condition, 
thus separated by thousands of miles from the 
society of friends and the blessings of civilized life, 
his attention was attracted to a minute species of 
moss which grew beneath the grateful shade where 
he had sought repose. As he gazed upon the 
delicate fibres of the plant, and thought of the 
bountiful hand which had scattered blessings over 
the howling wilderness as well as in his distant 
Christian land, his heart expanded anew with grati- 
tude to that Providence which had already led him 
through so many dangers. The sight of that hum- 
ble moss, planted by no mortal hand, was suffi- 
cient to nerve him to new trials ; and the toil-worn 
traveUer, awakened from his despondency, went 
on his way rejoicing. The feeling was perfectly 
natural ; for who can look upon the humblest wild- 
flower that decks the mead, — ^who can examine 
its delicate petals, its softly-pencilled tints, its 
faint shades of coloring, so far exceeding all human 
skill, and not feel that God is indeed in all his 
works, and that it required almighty power to 
form that simple bud, no less than it needed om- 
niscience to create man, ''a little lower than the 
angels." 

" Mother," said Anna, as she brought a pretty 
nosegay and laid it on the little work-table, " I 
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don't believe there are many people who value 
flowers as we do." 

" Why do you think so ??* asked her mother ; 
" for my part, I have always thought the love of 
flowers almost universal." 

^^ But some people seem to treat them as mere 
playthings ; when I gave Miss Davis a beautiful 
bunch oi roses yesterday, hoping she would carry 
them to her sick sister, she took them with a great 
profusion of thanks, but before she went home she 
had picked them all to pieces, and eaten up the 
fragrant petals." 

*' Thoughtless persons, my child, seldom know 
how to value common blessings, and many estimate 
the worth of a flower only in proportion to its rarity. 
You and I have been taught to prize the simplest 
of God's gifts, and therefore we find pleasure in 
the humble forest-flower as weU as in the tender 
exotic. But the wild-flowers of our northern 
climes are usually devoid of fragrance, and the 
gorgeous plants which come to us from foreign 
lands are too costly to be plucked ; I have there- 
fore learned to love best our own garden flowers, 
which combine beauty and fraerance." 

^^ And yet, mother, with all your fondness for 
flowers, you never attempt to cultivate them." 

" The reason for that is very obvious, Anna ; 
my pursuits are sufficient to engross all ray time, 
and the kindness of your dear father, who loves 
to gratify my every wish, leaves me no cause to 
regret my want of skill. During the whole year 
I am surrounded by flowers, and I love them the 
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more because he has nursed them. I seldom even 
pluck a nosegay for myself, because I like better 
to receive it either from his hand or yours, and yet 
I am rarely without one upon my table." 
" What flower do you love best, mother ?" 
" Moss roses, Anna ; I know of no other flow- 
er which combines such exquisite delicacy and 
beauty with such delicious fragrance. The per- 
fume of the rose is united with the spicy smell of 
the moss which adorns it, and its sweetness endures 
long after all its beauty has departed. I have a 
moss rose-bud which was sent me ten years since, 
by a friend who plucked it in the garden of the 
Asylum for the Blind in Liverpool, and ahhough 
it is perfectly dry and colorless, it yet retains much 
ofitsoriginalperfume. There are also some pleas- 
ant associations in my mind connected with moss 
roses, which perhaps serve to endear the flower to 



me." 



" Will you tell me what they are ?" 
. *' It is a long story, but if you will get your 
sewing and sit down beside me, you shall hear 
it." 

Anna flew after her work-basket, and, seating 
herself on a low stool at her mother's feet, listened 
to the following tale : 

** In a retired village, far in the interior of the 
State of New York, lived an honest farmer, who 
labored diligently for the support of his family, but^ 
with all his exertions, could scarcely keep want 
from his door. His farm, though fertile, lay too 
far inland to enable him to make his labors profit- 

25* 
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able, for the canals and railroads which now mter- 
sect the country, bringing every person within 
reach of the markets, were not then constructed, 
and all that he could do wad to consume his pro- 
duce at home. His wife, an active, industrious 
wooian, occupied with household cares and the 
charge of three children, was busy from morning 
till night, and yet, at the end of the year, of all 
their joint labor there was nothing left. F(»:tu- 
nately, they were gifted with contented dispositions, 
and, as they had early learned to feel their entire 
dependance upon Providence, poverty was far 
from being so great an evil as it nught have beea. 
In the midst of all their occupations they found 
time to instruct their children in -thmr religious 
duties ; and their poverty did not prevent them 
from sending the two elder to school. 

^' Maurice Leeiyas about four years older than 
his sister Elsie, and, from her infancy, had been 
accustomed to consider himself her protector. 
He was of a robust frame> possessmg great physi- 
cal strength and unusual intelligence, while she was 
naturally delicate in person, and remarkably timid 
in disposition. She was, of course, glad to look 
to her brother for aid and support ; and Maurice 
was never so happy as when bestowing such as^ 
sistance upon his bright-eyed little sister. The 
school which they attended was at least five miles 
distant from their home, and a great part of the 
way was through a dense wood. With his din- 
ner-basket on his arm, his books slung in a satchdl 
about bis neck, and little Elsie by the hand, Man- 
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rice trudged off every morning, and returned every 
evening, whistling with heartfelt glee, and only 
troubled when his sister complained of weariness. 
Sometimes, as they came home, be would make 
her sit down by the roadside, while he went into 
the woods and filled his basket with berries for 
little Susy, who always awaited them with joy ; at 
other times he would gather a hat-iull of wild^flow- 
er& to deck their little room, or dig up some new 
plant to put in Elsie's litde garden. £lsie was a 
quiet, silent child, contented with every thing, but 
rarely animated to actual tnirth, and seldom excited 
so far as to express strong desires of any kind. 
There is so much boistejous gayety and hilari^ 
attendant upon, rugged health in childhood, that 
such a temper as I have just described may gen- 
erally be accounted a strong symptom of delicacy 
of constitution. The little girl was so quiet in all 
things, that it was a source of great satisfactioD to 
Maurice when he first discovered her strong and 
decided love for flowers. He feh that he had 
found a new way to give her pleasure, and all his 
leisure time was spent m cultivating a little garden- 
plot for her. 

'' But poor Elsie was destined to suSer a severe 
privation. When she was about nine years of age, 
and had already begun to take her sdiare in the 
lighter labors of the household, she seemed to be 
losing all her neat and careful habits. Many things 
were done with so much apparent slovenliness, 
that Mrs. Lee, with all her good-nature, could not 
refnun from severe rebukes. At length, one mom** 
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ing, when she had dropped a plate upon the floor, 
while putting it on the table, poured the milk over 
the table in filling her brother's cup, and commit- 
ted several acts of similar carelessness, her mother 
began to reprove her with unusual severity^ ^ Oh, 
mother !' said Elsie, bursting into tears, ^ do n't 
scold me,^ — I am afraid that — that' — she paused, 
sufibcated by her emotion. 

" * Afraid of what, child ?' asked her mother. 

*' *I cannot see things as I used to — I think I 
am getting blind — yes, mother, it is not careless- 
ness, it is darkness that is coming upon me,' and 
the poor child threw herself in her mother's arms 
in an agony of tears. 

*' Terrified at her emotion, Mrs. Lee examined 
her soft, dark eyes, but nothing seemed to mar their 
clear beauty, and she could only hope that Elsie 
was mistaken. But the child had long struggled 
in secret with the dreadful anticipation. She had 
long felt a shadow gathering over her sight, and 
she was daily confirmed in her belief that she 
should yet become blind. 

" When she first confided her fears to Maurice 
he was almost inconsolable. ' It cannot be, El- 
sie,' said he ; ' God would not afflict you so fear- 
fully : you are so gentle and so good ; He could 
not be so unjust. ' 

" ' Hush, Maurice, it is wicked to talk so ; God 
is always good,-^He gave me sight, and He has a 
right to take back the precious gift. It is hard, 
— ^very hard, but I trust I shall be able to bear it. 
If I could only avoid being a burden to you all, I 
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should not be so unhappy. You must teach me, 
Maurice, to take care of myself, that I may not 
be so very helpless !' and the two loving children 
bowed their heads upon each other's neck, and 
wept bitterly. 

^^ But, notwithstanding her youth, Elsie Lee 
possessed the elements of that fortitude and pa- 
tient endurance, which belong peculiarly to wo- 
man's nature. She determined to prepare herself 
for^the worst, and, while time was yet left her, to 
acquire that kind of knowledge which would be 
useful to her in her day of darkness. She would 
often close her eyes and try to find her way about 
the house without assistance, so that she might 
require no guide in future. She learned to knit ; 
and by diligent attention to sounds, she sought to 
quicken the sense of hearing, which she knew 
would by and by be her surest safeguard. Her 
love for flowers now became an absolute passion 
with her, for she knew that in a litde while they 
would be hidden from her eyes foe ever. But 
their hues seemed to grow paler with every pas- 
sing day, and Maurice almost wept, when he 
brought home his usual gift of wild-flowers, to see 
her gaz6 at them so intently, and hold them in so 
many positions before she could distinguish each 
byname. 

"One day he came home in high spirits. * O, 
Elsie !' said he, *I have such a prize for you ; 
our schoolmaster's sister has a fine moss rose-bush, 
and last fall she put down a layer of it so that it 
might take root. See — ^here it is, I brought it 
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with all the earth about it.' As he spoke he 
placed the plant in her hands, and her heart beat 
quickly as she thanked her dear, good brother. 

"> But you do not seem pleased with it, El- 
sie.' 

" * O yes ! dear Maurice, you are very kind, 
and I am very grateful to you, but' — 

" * But what, Elsie ?' 

" 'I shall never see it blow, Maurice.' 

'* ' Yes you will, Elsie, I am sure you will,' 
exclaimed the affectionate boy ; ' come and see 
me plant it in your little garden, and you will soon 
see it bud and blossom.' 

" The moss rose was planted, and every day it 
was Elsie's care to water and watch over her pre- 
cious flower. At length she descried the tiny bud 
swelling upon the slender stem. 'Perhaps I 
shall yet see it,' said she to herself, as she strained 
her dim eyes to behold its gradual expansion. Bj 
a singular but not unnatural fancy, she had associ- 
ated the continuance of her sight with the blooming 
of her flower, and she seemed to feel that if she 
ever beheld its unfolded blossom it would be the 
last effort of her failing vision. 

' ' ' I told you that you would see it bloom,' said 
Maurice, one day, as he led her into the garden : 
' look ! Elsie, your moss rose-bush has three half- 
blown buds upon it. ' 

" Pluck one for me, Maurice,' replied Elsie, 
mournfully, ' I see them but dimly.' 

" He did so, and, holding it between her eyes 
and the setting sun, Elsie endeavored to behold 
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its beauty. But it was all in vain ; — the outline of 
il3 form was dimly visible, but its color was no 
loDger to be distinguished. Her lip quivered as 
she slowly turned away, but she heard her brother 
sobbing by her side, and, recalled to herself by bis 
grief, she said, ' Never mind, Maurice, I can still 
smell it even when I am quite bUnd, and it is in- 
deed very sweet.' But while attempting to com- 
fort bim ber feelings overpowered ber, and Maurice 
was obliged to carry her in his arms to the house. 
" Elsie was just ten years old when she became 
totally blind, and it was indeed sad to behold so 
young and fair a creature condemned to live in 
utter darkness. But her parents, even in the 
midst of their grief, never uttered a murmur. ' It 
is the Lord's will, let Him do what seemeth good 
in his sight,' was the exclamation dictated by their 
humble piety, and they strove to lighten their 
child's affliction by all the means that afiectitfn 
prompted. Maurice, who was now fourteen, was 
obliged to work on the farm, and of course bad but 
little time to bestow on bis unhappy sister ; but the 
few hours that he could devote to her were employ- 
ed in teaching her every thing in his power which 
might relievetheirksomeness of her life. He taught 
her to repeal ballads and hymns, and to treasure 
up in lier memory all the useful knowledge she had 
previously acquired. He read the Bible to her, 
and assisted her to impress upon her mind the 
striking and beautiful passages of Scripture, the 
repetition of whicli served to beguile many a lonely 
hour. It was a great solace to Elsie, thus to be 
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enabled to employ her thoughts as well as her 
hands. Knitting was her resource from idleness, 
but she oeeded something to divert her weary mind, 
and this was afforded by the care of her affection- 
ate brother. Little Susy, her sister, had learned 
to guide her steps, and by her aid Elsie was still 
enabled to water her plants and take care of her 
precious rose-bush. Her senses of touch and 
hearing soon acquirec) that acuteness which always 
distinguishes the blind, and it was not long before 
she could recognise her flowers by passing her 
hands over them, as readily as she once did by 
sight. It was the charge of Maurice to keep her 
garden free from weeds, to remove all the dead 
leaves, and, when winter came, to transfer the 
choicest flowers to a corner of their comfortable 
apartment. 

" Patient, gentle, and grateful for every kindness, 
Elsie now passed her days in darkness, but not in 
gloom, for her heart was filled with the sunshine of 
peace. Not that she was insensible to her severe 
privations, for there were times when her tears 
flowed in secret, as she thought of the blue sky and 
green earth she was never more to behold ; but she 
had learned submission to the will of Providence, 
and, in humble reliance upon her heavenly Father, 
she resigned herself quiedy to her affliction. 

^' But Maurice had conceived a hope that his 
sister's blindness was not incurable. Unwilling, 
however, to subject her to disappointment, he de- 
termined to conceal his ideas until there should be 
some opportunity of testing, their correctness. 
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He observed a dim appeanmce, as if a £lm bad 
gathered over Eble's eyes,- and he fancied that 
something might be done to remove it. Yet he 
dared not confide his hopes to any one, for he well 
knew that, even if success was certain, their pov- 
erty forbade the expense of a journey to the distant 
city of New York, where alone he could hope to 
obtain proper surgical aid. Maurice pondered 
over the matter a long time. He was unwilling to 
increase the affliction of bis parents by suggesting 
a probabibty which their straitened circiunstances 
forbade them to trust, and he was therefore obliged 
to look to himself for the means of success. Va- 
rious plaos presented themselves to him, but all 
seemed to offer some insurmountable obstacle. 
At length it occurred to him, that if he could only 
obtaiu a small stock of goods, he would undertake 
the busmess of a pedler. The farmers, for many 
miles around, depended entirely upon the occa- 
sional visits of these travBlling merchants, and 
Maurice knew that many complaints were made 
of their dilatory journeys, as well as of their un- 
fair deahngs. He therdbre hoped, by honesty 
and attention, to obtain the trade of the neigh- 
borliood, and ha only wanted iliu stock of goods. 
In this dilemma lie applied to iJis friend the school- 
master, who had a brother setded as a merchant 
in a town about forty miles distant. Interested by 
the boy's fraternal affection, tlie good man offered 
him a letter of recommendation to his. brother, 
which he thought would insure him either credit 
for a small supply of goods, or else «mployinsnt 
26 \- 
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as an agent. Maurice gladly accepted this essen- 
tial aid, and having obtained his father's consent, 
but without confiding his secret motive, he pre- 
pared for his departure. 

^^ At first, Elsie could not be reconciled to the 
idea of losing Maurice. She almost suspected 
him of having become mercenary and selfish, when 
she found him so anxious to leave her merely to 
obtain money, and the thoc^ht cost her many bitter 
tears. But Maurice was determined not to dis- 
close his purpose unless it seemed likely to be 
accomplished ; he therefore contented himself 
with assuring her of his unfailing affection, while 
he hastened his arrangements for quitting her. It 
was not until after the harvest, however, that he 
was able to begin his journey. He found the mer- 
chant disposed to employ him as an agent, and as 
this obviated the necessity of running in debt, it was 
the preferable method. He offered Maurice a 
certain amount of profits, and giving him instruc- 
tions respecting his proper course, intrusted him 
with a package of such goods as were most salea- 
ble among the farmers. 

" It was with a joyful heart and buoyant spir- 
its that Maurice set off upon his new business. 
He thought of his darling Elsie, and he felt confi- 
dent that God would prosper his efforts in her be- 
half. His pleasant face and cheerful temper were 
of great service to him in his vocation, for few 
people could be churlish enough to resist his 
good-humored greeting. Many a good meal and 
comfortable lodging he owed to his frank and 
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honest dealing ; many a bright shilling did he gather 
up in his leathern purse, as his parcel daily grew 
less bulky. But sad and lonely were Elsie's hours 
during her brother's absence. Her parents were 
too much busied in other cares, to have much time 
to devote to her ; and little Susy, though always 
ready to guide poor Elsie's footsteps, was too 
young to s^ord her much solace by her presence. 
She missed the merry voice and bounding step 
of her beloved brother, and it required all her for- 
titude to be contented during his absence. At 
the expiration of three months, Maurice returned. 
He had been very successful, and a second pack- 
age, of still greater value, was now intrusted to him. 
Of course his stay at home was very short, and 
Elsie had scarcely begun to listen for his voice 
when she again lost its pleasant sound. 

*' For two years Maurice continued his toilsome 
journeys, — ^for two years Elsie mourned over his 
frequent absence from home, and pined in her 
darkness for the sunshine of his presence. Every 
thing that remmded her of him was precious ; the 
book he was accustomed to read, the chair he 
used to occupy, the flowers he cultivated, all 
were objects of her especial regard. Her moss 
rose, however^ was her chief favorite ; and though 
she could no longer behold its beauty, she could 
inhale its fr^ance, and cherish it for the sake of 
Maurice. 

" It was the latter part of June, and the last bud 
was lingering upon her bush, when Maurice re- 
turned from his final journey. * I have finished 
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my task, Elsie,' cried be, as he caught her in his 
arms, ^ I have gained money enou^ to cany us 
to New York. ' 

" ' To New York ! what do you mean, Mau- 
rice ?' exclaimed the agitated girl. 

" ' Did you not suspect my purpose, sister ?' 
said Maurice, as he drew forth his purse, and 
placed in her hand a roll of bank notes; ^tbey 
are for you, Elsie ; all for you ; we will now go to 
New York and try what the doctors can do for 
your poor eyes.' 

'' The idea of recovering her sight had never 
before' occurred to the patient child. Hope, grat- 
itude> and the remembrance of the wrong she had 
done him in thinking him mercenary, completely 
overpowered her, and she sunk half fainting on her 
brother's bosom. 

'' The preparations for their journey were made, 
and, early m the autumn, Maurice and his blind 
sister set out for the metropolis, accompanied by 
the blessings of all who could appreciate patient en- 
durance and disinterested affection. Travelling 
was not then as rapid as now, and Elsie was almost 
worn out with fatigue before they arrived at their 
destination. It happened that your father, Anna, 
was returning from a short absence, and in the 
coach, about two days' journey from the city, he 
met the brother and sister. His feelings were 
strongly interested in their favor, and finding them 
entire strangers in the place, he offered them a 
home in his own house, until they could learn the 
probable result of their visit. This happened 
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when your eldest sister was a baby. I was some- 
what surprised, when your father came home, to 
find him accompanied by a rustic-looking boy and 
a blind girl; but my surprise was soon changed 
into kinder feelings, and my best efforts were ex- 
erted to contribute to their comfort. 

" As soon as Elsie was sufficiently recovered 
from her fatigue, your father applied to a skilful 
surgeon, and after stating to him the particulars of 
their history, desired his opinion of her case. 
Carefully examining her eyes. Dr. pro- 
nounced the disease to be cataract, which in all 
probability could be immediately removed by a 
successful operation. The youth and gentleness 
of the patient, the frankness of her brother, com- 
bined with the tale of his self-devotion, were suffi- 
cient to enlist every one in their favor. The 
surgeon immediately offered to assemble ai con- 
sultation of physicians, and perform the operation 
gratuitously. In the room in which we are now 
seated the doctors met. Elsie occupied an ele- 
vated place in the centre of the group, with your 
father supporting her head,; her brother kneeling 
before her, holding her hands in his, and myself 
standing at her side with a bottle of salts. When 
I saw the glitter of the surgical instruments, I was 
weak enough to turn my head away, so that I saw 
nothing of the operation. But as the surgeon, 
with a rapid touch, operated first upon one eye, 
and then, with the quickness of lightnmg, touched 
the other, Elsie uttered a deep sigh, and fainted 
in your father's arms. Maurice, unable to utter 

26* 
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a single word, looked imploringly in the Doctor's 

face. 

" * It is all right, my good Maurice,' said Doc- 

^Qj. .. < The excitement has overcome her 

Strength for the moment, but after her eyes have 
been gradually accustomed to the light, she will see 
as well as you do.* * Thank God! Thank God!' 
exclaimed Maurice, bursting into tears. All sym- 
pathized in his feelings, for I believe not one of us 
could repress a tear as the pale child was laid on 
her bed in a darkened chamber. ^ Was it a 
dream ?' exclaimed she, as she gradually recov- 
ered her consciousness, ^ was it a dream, or did 
I indeed behold the light of heaven for one bles- 
sed moment ? Alas ! ala^ ! is it already faded 
for ever ?' 

" ' No, my sweet sister,' exclaimed Maurice, 
^ God has mercifully restored to you the blessing 
of sight. Your eyes are darkened now, but not 
with the film of blindness ; a few days more, and 
the light of heaven will once more bless your 
sight.' 

^' Elsie clasped her handd, and her lips moved as 
if in silent prayer, as Maurice kissed her forehead 
and turned away to hide his own emotions. 

'^ Elsie's recovery was very slow. Excitement 
and fatigue had overcome her feeble frame, and 
when the bandage was removed, the first objects 
on which her eyes rested were the arrangements 
of her sick-chamber. But careful nursing finally 
restored her to perfect health, and she was at length 
permitted to leave het room. I shall never forget 
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the first time she went out after her recovery. We 
entered a close carriage and drove out of town, in 
order to avoid the distracting number of objects 
which filled the streets of the city ; but Elsie 
seemed wild with anxiety to behold every thing. 
Her placid gentleness seemed to have given place 
to almost feverish resdessness^ and it seemed im- 
possible to satiate her eyes. Every moment she 
would clasp her hands and exclaim, ' O, I see-^— 
I do seer— God be thanked !' In the midst of 
all this excitement, her gratitude to those who had 
contributed to her present happiness was unbound- 
ed. She would take my hand and press it to her 
lips twenty times a day, while to your father her 
expressions were almost extravagant. Maurice 
seemed as happy as his sister, and his ^hly grief 
arose from his incapacity to repay the obligations 
he had incurred. 

' ^ A subscription was raised among thbse who had 
been interested in their story ; and when they were 
ready to return to their expectant parents, a purse 
of two hundred dollars was put into their hands. 
Early in the spring they bade us. farewell, and the 
following June I received, by the hands of the 
merchant who had been their first friend, a letter 
from Maurice, and a box containing Elsie's favor- 
ite moss-rose-bush. * It was the most precious 
thing she possessed,' Maurice said, 'and she 
begged me to keep it as a memorial of gratitude.' 
It was full of buds when it arrived, and I kept it in 
the box until it had done flowering, when I trans- 
ferred it to our garden. The moss roses which 
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with all the earth about it.' As he spoke he 
placed the plant in her hands, and her heart beat 
quickly as she thanked her dear, good brother. 

" ' But you do not seem pleased with it, El- 
sie.' 

" * O yes ! dear Maurice, you are very kind, 
and I am very grateful to you, but'^ — 

" ' But what, Elsie ?' 

'"I shall never see it blow, Maurice.' 

'^ ' Yes you will, Elsie, I am sure you will,' 
exclaimed the afiectionate boy ; ' come and see 
me plant it in your little garden, and you will soon 
see it bud and blossom.' 

" The moss rose was planted, and every day it 
was Elsie's care to water and watch over her pre- 
cious flower. At length she descried the tiny bud 
swellmg upon the slender stem. ' Perhaps I 
shall yet see it,' said she to herself, as she strained 
her dim eyes to behold its gradual expansion. By 
a singular but not unnatural fancy, she had associ- 
ated the continuance of her sight with the blooming 
of her flower, and she seemed to feel that if she 
ever beheld its unfolded blossom it would be the 
last effort of her failing vision. 

" ' I told you that you would see it bloom,' said 
Maurice, one day, as he led her into the garden : 
' look ! Elsie, your moss rose-bush has three half- 
blown buds upon it. ' 

" Pluck one for me, Maurice,' replied Elsie, 
mournfully, ' I see them but dimly.' 

" He did so, and, holdmg it between her eyes 
and the setting sun, Elsie endeavored to behold 
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its beauty. But it was all in vain ; — the outline of 
its form was dimly visible, but its color was no 
longer to be distinguished. Her lip quivered as 
she slowly turned away, but she heard her brother 
sobbing by her side, and, recalled to herself by his 
grief, she said, ' Never mind, Maurice, I can still 
smell it even when I am quite blind, and it is in- 
deed very sweet.' But while attempting to com- 
fort him her feelings overpowered her, and Maurice 
was obliged to carry her in bis arms to the house. 
" Elsie was just ten years old when she became 
totally bUnd, and it was indeed sad to behold so 
young and &ir a creature condenmed to live in 
utter darkness. But her parents, even in the 
midst of their grief, never uttered a murmur. 'It 
is the Lord's will, let Him do what seemeth good 
in his sight,' was the exclamation dictated by their 
humble piety, and they strove to Ughten their 
child's affliction by all the means that aSectiOb 
prompted. Maurice, who was now fourteen, was 
obliged to work on the farm, and of course had but 
little time to bestow on bis unhappy sister ; but the 
few hours that he could devote to her were employ- 
ed in teaching her every thing in his power which 
might relieve the irksomeness of her life . He taught 
her to repeat ballads and hymns, and to treasure 
up in her memory all the useful knowledge she had 
previously acquired. He ruad the Bible to her, 
and assisted her to impress upon her mind the 
striking and beautiful passages of Scripture, the 
repetition of which served to beguile many a lonely 
hour. It was a great solace to Elsie, thus to be 
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Ktng*8 Bench Court, the highest court in England. 

L^anon, the highest moantain in Syria, very often mention- 
ed in the Bible. 

Lord-Keeper, a high officer in England. 

Orton, the name of a constellation or clnster of stars men- 
tioned in the Book of Job. 

PUiadeB, the name of a clnster of stars mentioned in the 
Book of Job, and which is commonly called *' the seven 
stars." 

Scrqfvlous humor, a disease which produces hard swellings, 
ulcers, and sores, about the neck, ears, chin, joints of the 
fingers, toes, elbows, &c., and which sometimes spreads 
oyer nearly every part of the body. Persons are not un- 
frequently affected with it for several years. 

Special Pleader, a lawyer who devotes his attention espe- 
cially to a particular branch of law called special pleading. 

Species, see Class. 

Squalor, filthiness. 



On page 50, the pound sterling; is said to be eqnal to fonr 
dollars and forty-four cents. Its mercantile value is varied 
by the rate of exchange, or state of business between this 
country and Great Britain ; and its present legal worth, ac- 
cording to the mint valuation of 1888, is about four dollars 
and eighty-seven cents. 



THE END. 
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